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SEA STUDIES. 


O a man of middle age whose 

occupations have long confined 
him to the unexhilarating atmosphere 
of a library, there is something un- 
speakably delightful in a sea voyage. 
Increasing years, if they bring little 
else that is agreeable with them, 
bring to some of us immunity from 
sea-sickness. The regularity of 
habit on board a ship, the absence 
of dinner parties, the exchange of 
the table in the close room for the 
open deck under an awning, and 
the ever-blowing breeze which the 
motion of the vessel forbids to sink 
into a calm, give vigour to the 
tired system, restore the conscious 
enjoyment of elastic health, and 
even mock us for the moment with 
the belief that age is an illusion, 
and that ‘the wild freshness’ of 
the morning of life has not yet 
passed away for ever. Above our 
heads is the arch of the sky, around 
us the ocean, rolling free and fresh 
as it rolled a million years ago, 
and our spirits catch a contagion 
from the elements. Our step on 
the boards recovers its buoy- 
ancy. We are rocked to rest at 
night by a gentle movement 
which soothes us into the dreamless 
sleep of childhood, and we wake 
with the certainty that we are 
beyond the reach of the postman. 
We are shut off, as in a Catholic 
retreat, from the worries and 
anxieties of the world. No Times 
upon the breakfast-table calls our 
thoughts to the last news from 
Spain or St. Petersburg, or the 
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vehemently expressed nothings of 
last night’s debate in Parliament. 
Once, indeed, when we were cross- 
ing the Atlantic in a Cunardsteamer, 
the steward entered the saloon with 
a pile of fresh damp sheets under 
his arm. ‘Has it come to this?’ 
I said to myself. ‘Has Yankee 
enterprise invaded even the ocean, 
and robbed us even of our ten days’ 
respite from the leading article and 
the latest intelligence?’ But the 
steward was but playing pleasantly 
with the spiritual appetite of the 
passengers. He had kept back half 
the stock which he had brought 
with him from Liverpool, and 
had preserved it between moistened 
blankets ; if the reality was beyond 
our reach we might stay our hunger 
with the imaginary substitute. 
This was the explanation of the 
mystery ; the waste of waters was 
still unconquered, and such of us as 
prized our brief interval of tranquil- 
lity were left undisturbed. 

We are speaking at present, how- 
ever, not of the stormy passage 
across what the Americans call the 
herring pond, but of the delicious 
latitudes of the trades, where the 
water is sapphire blue, where soft 
airs breathe lightly on the surface, 
and the sharp jerk of the angry 
wave is never felt; where the flying 
fish spring from under the bows 
on either side the ship like lines of 
spreading foam, where you sleep 
with your doors and windows wide 
open, a sheet the heaviest covering 
which you can bear, and the air is 
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sweet and cool as in that far distant 

land where Menelaus dwells because 

he was the son-in-law of Zeus: 

Where never falls or rain, or hail, or snow, 

And ever off the sea the whispering breezes 
blow. 

Here newspapers, here letters 
even from those who are nearest to 
us are an intrusion into ‘ the session 
of sweet silent thought’ which 
has been snatched out of the tumult 
of our ordinary existence. We enter 
the world alone, we leave it alone. 
There is always a part of our being 
into which those who are dearer to 
us far than our own lives are yet 
unable to enter. The solitary side 
of our nature demands leisure for 
reflection upon subjects on which 
the dash and whirl of daily business, 
so long as its clouds rise thick about 
us, forbid the intellect to fasten 
itself. 

The mind, nevertheless, cannot 
steady itself by its single strength ; 
‘we require companions—but com- 
panions which intrude upon us only 
when we invite them: we require 
books, and the choice is a serious 
one. Of novels in the cabin library 
there is always a liberal supply. 
Passengers provide themselves with 
shilling and sixpenny editions, 
which are strewed about the benches 
and the hatchways, and by those 
whose future is still a land of hope 
and uncertainty are greedily perused. 
As we grow old, however, the class 
of novels which we can read with 
interest rapidly diminishes. The 
love agonies of the Fredericks and 
Dorotheas cease to be absorbing, 
as the possibilities of such excite- 
ments for ourselves have set 
below our horizon. At the crisis of 
the lovers’ fortunes we incline to 
the parental view of the situation, 
knowing as we do, by painful 
experience, the realities of the 
weekly bills and the rent day. A 
novel which can amuse us after 
middle life must represent such 
sentiments, such actions, and such 
casualties as we encounter when we 
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have cut our wise teeth, and have be- 
come ourselves actors in the practical 
drama of existence. The taste for 
romance is the first to disappear. 
The taste for caricature lasts longer, 
but eventually follows. Truth 
alone permanently pleases; and 
works of fiction which claim a 
place in literature must either 
introduce us to characters and 
situations which we recognise as 
familiar, and which would interest 
us if we fell in with them ourselves, 
or, like the adventures of the Knight 
of La Mancha, must play gracefully 
and humorously with the disap. 
pointed pursuit of those high ideals 
which the noblest natures follow 
longest, and which never lose their 
fascination for us, even when their ill 
success is most ridiculous. 

But the best company at sea are 
the immortals, those on whom the 
endurance of their works has set 
the seal of excellence; which are 
read from age to age, from era to 
era, and prove, by the tenacity of 
their hold, their correspondence 
with the humanity which under all 
changes remains the same. 

Homer, Adschylus, Sophocles, 
Pindar, Horace, Virgil we never 
weary of, andin ourlater enjoyment 
of them we forgive and even bless 
the once unpleasant measures by 
which Greek and Latin were driven 
into us so indelibly. One or other 
of these had gone along with me 
over many a mile of land or ocean. 
When not long ago I was preparing 
for an expedition to South Africa I 
was considering which of them 
should accompany me on this 
occasion, when I bethought me 
of the third great Athenian trage- 
dian, whom at college we had 
been taught to despise. At school 
I had read the statutory four 
plays and forgotten them, and had 
never looked into Euripides since. 
Aristophanes had sneered at him— 
deans and tutors disliked his tone, 
and taught us to prefer the more 
austere grandeur of his rivals. 
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Deans and tutors were probably 
right. They knew, it is likely, no 
more of him than we did; but they 
had inherited a prejudice; and 
prejudice on large subjects is usually 
a conclusion formed in earlier times 
by men of real intellect. 

Yet it was evident that Aristotle 
greatly admired Euripides. The 
most critical audience that ever 
damned or immortalised a poet had 
given him a place as a dramatist 
on a level with the greatest masters 
of Athenian sculpture. To Goethe 
his merits as an artist appeared of 
the very highest order. I deter- 
mined that this time I would take 
Euripides with me, and try to ascer- 
tain the qualities which had led at 
once to so marked neglect,and to an 
appreciation soemphaticfrom judges 
so well able to form an opinion. 

On the first contact with a re- 
markable writer, we often exag- 
gerate his relative magnitude. He 
is for the moment closer to us than 
others with whom we have been 
long familiar ; and his light eclipses 
them because they are for the time 
more distant, as the moon, the petty 
satellite of an insignificant planet, 
quenches the brilliancy of the stars. 
For six weeks Euripides became an 
enchanter for me, and the Grecian 
world was raised from the dead into 
a moonlight visibility, with softest 
lights and shadows black as Erebus. 

I could soon sympathise with 
Goethe’s admiration. No great poet 
whose works have come down to us 
equals Euripides in the handling of 
Choric Metres. The arrangement of 
the words follows the thought as a 
musical accompaniment; now soft 
as the lowest breathing of an Aolian 
harp, now rising into a scream or 
leaping into the stately magnifi- 
cence of a suddenly introduced 
hexameter. In the use of language 
as @ musical instrument, Euripides 
ventured on liberties which offended 
the severer taste of the older school, 
but which, for the same reason, 
make his composition of peculiar 
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interest to the modern artistic 
student. 

The method, however, is but the 
result of a cause, the effects of 
which are broader and deeper. 
There is a peculiar correspondency 
between the tone and feeling with 
which the plays are penetrated, 
and the thought on analogous sub- 
jects of our own age. 

The Greek mind ripened rapidly 
in a single century. Between the 
expulsion of Hippias and the death 
of Socrates, the Athenians passed 
through a series of political and 
spiritual changes which modern 
Europe has scarcely accomplished 
in five hundred years. In the 
general conception of human life, in 
the nature of the problems with 
which men of intellect were occu- 
pied, Euripides is a curious inter- 
preter of the elements which are 
now surrounding ourselves. We are 
travelling fast on lines parallel to 
those on which he travelled, and 
he is probably nearer to us to-day 
than he was to our fathers forty 
years ago. We admire the plays of 
Aéschylus as we admire the Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, as something be- 
yond ourselves, something with 
which we are in imperfect sym- 
pathy, which defies imitation, and 
was possible only under intellectual 
conditions which lie outside our own 
experience. With Euripides, on 
the other hand, we can scarcely 
read a page without pausing to 
say, how true, how subtle, how de- 
licate! without experiencing the 
agreeable surprise of meeting forms 
of thought and feeling which we 
had imagined peculiar to ourselves, 
expressed in language of exquisite 
appropriateness. We are especially 
conscious of an emotion of this kind 
at the points where Euripides comes 
in contact with the established 
Greek Theology; and we read at 
these points with deeper attention, 
because we know that a ‘Popular 
Dramatist is not representing to us 
his own thoughts alone, but is the 
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interpreter of the prevailing senti- 
ment of his age. 

How far, to use an expression 
of Father Newman, the Greek tra- 
ditional mythology was the subject 
of ‘a real belief’ among the con- 
temporaries of Pericles, is a ques- 
tion to which, at this time of day, we 
can give no very certain answer. 
What is ‘a real belief’? There 
was some belief, for an Athenian 
assembly voted the execution of So- 
crates for impiety. The sacrifice 
of a cock to Aisculapius shows that 
Socrates himself considered it de- 
cent to follow the customs of his 
country. Sophocles, while he 
touches rarely on mythological de- 
tails, is profoundly reverent to the 
gods. Pindar, though he was fully 
aware how deeply fable had tinged 
the accredited theogonies, though 
he admits that it would be sin to 
credit the stories popularly received, 
yet places his hand upon his lips as 
if to say the gods are in heaven 
and we on earth, therefore let our 
words be few. Pindar when he 
sung of the virtues of Athene, 
Phidias when he carved the ivory 
statue of the virgin goddess for 
the Parthenon, could neither of 
them have been distinctly conscious 
of direct incredulity. Creative ge- 
nius is tamed as effectively by 
scepticism as a bird by a broken 
wing; and the tendency of high 
intellect to bow before the invi- 
sible powers which control the 
existence of the material uni- 
verse is sufficient generally to 
resist the disposition to quarrel 
with difficulties in detail. Once only, 
so far as his works have come down 
to us, Alschylus breaks into revolt. 
The Zeus or Jove of the Promie- 
theus is the ‘tyrant’ of Grecian 
politics. The supreme ruler of 
Olympus is represented as a malig- 
nant and cowardly usurper, tram- 
pling upon right and justice, owning 
no law but his own licentious pas- 
sions, and careful only to keep his 
subjects in misery and degradation. 
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Prometheus, a Titan of the elder 
generation of gods, retains the 
gentler feelings of the dethroned 
dynasty. In pity for the misery of 
mortals he teaches them the first 
rudiments of the arts, which will 
lift them above the level of the 
beasts. The jealous despot to whom 
the degradation of his creatures was 
a pleasure of which he did not 
choose to be deprived, rewards the 
enthusiast for humanity with an 
agony of endless ages. Prometheus 
is chained to the highest peak of 
Caucasus, the sport of sun and 
storm, the vulture gnawing at his 
breast. Yet even then, in the 
midst of his sufferings, he defies the 
demon who may torture but cannot 
destroy him. Though wrong is for 
the present triumphant, he holds 
steady to the conviction that right 
will conquer in the end, that there 
is a power in the universe stronger 
than Jove, and that at least, far off, 
yet on this side of eternity, justice 
is destined to prevail. 

How a nation whose religious sen- 
sitiveness was so acute as to sentence 
Socrates to death could yet permit 
a drama like the Prometheus to be 
represented and applauded on an 
Athenian stage, is a problem of 
which no satisfactory solution has 
ever been offered. Professor Blackie 
has produced lately a theory pecu- 
liar to himself, thatalthough Prome- 
theus may appear admirable to us, 
who believe in progress and the 
rights of man, he might have been 
held in less esteem by an audience 
of a more conservative tempera- 
ment, and that we must not make 
Aischylus responsible for our own 
impieties. The play was but one ofa 
trilogy of which the remaining parts 
have perished. Professor Blackie 
conceives that if the whole had sur- 
vived we should have seen Zeus 
vindicated and the Titan penitent 
upon his knees. To this argument 
there is no answer. We can but 
judge the situation with such no- 
tions of right and wrong as wé 
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possess in our present state of moral 
development. We may regret that 
we are so far advanced upon the 
downhill road that we cannot help 
ourselves. The inversion of moral 
attributes is, however, to modern 
eyes, complete. Not a single trait 
is omitted in Prometheus himself, 
of all that to us appears the most 
disinterested goodness. Not a 
single glimpse is allowed to show 
itself of cloven foot or claw, 
while every quality which we most 
detest and despise is assigned 
with equal care to his oppressor. 
Every feature, we may add, is pre- 
sent which belonged to the tyrant 
of Greek tradition, the peculiar 
abhorrence of Republican Athens. 
For what purpose, save to make 
Zeus more hateful, was the wan- 
dering Io brought to the scene of 
the punishment of Prometheus? Io 
answers no purpose of the central 
play, and is connected with it by 
the loosest of threads. She appears 
only as the victim of Zeus’ lust, 
and abandoned by him to the relent- 
less vengeance of his no less hateful 
queen. It is not seriously possible 
to question Aischylus’ real intention 
in this play. But it stands alone, 
and never afterwards, so far as we 
know, did he resume the defiant 
tone. Keble was nearer right than 
Professor Blackie, when he called 
the Agamemnon the Palinodia of the 
Prometheus. In the Agamemnon, 
as in all his remaining dramas, 
the tone of Aischylus is the tone 
of Pindar—a tone of lofty devo- 
tion which recognises in human 
existence the awful workings of 
an all-ruling Providence, supreme- 
ly terrible, yet supremely just. 
Aischylus, like Goethe after him, 
had battled down his rebellious 
thoughts, content with giving one 
expression to them, and no longer 
kicked against the pricks. The 
truth when looked at steadily was 
not intolerable. It was no part of 
a gifted poet to destroy the faith of 
his fellow-citizens in the reality by 
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tearing in pieces the traditionary 
costume in which it was popularly 
presented to them. Such an at- 
titude a wise man will always pre- 
serve, so long as popular beliefs do 
more good than harm, and retain 
moral life in them. 

But as a living genuine belief is 
the best of all possessions, so a dead 
putrefying creed is the most perni- 
cious ; and in the generation which 
succeeded Aischylus Greek theology 
had arrived at a condition when im- 
passioned and genuine minds could 
no longer keep the peace withit. The 
traditionary mythology had grown 
unconsciously out of the national 
intellect, natural phenomena and 
spiritual allegories combining and 
crystallising in supernatural narra- 
tive. Religions which assume a 
definite shape are composed almost 
invariably of the half-understood 
and corrupted legends of earlier 
ages. They are protected against 
criticism by superstition, and are 
thus often for long periods behind 
rather than in advance of the 
moral level of the time. Mystical 
or strained interpretations prevent 
the mischief which would arise from 
a literal acceptance of the dogma 
or tradition as it stands, and post- 
pone the ultimately inevitable colli- 
sion between reason and the creeds : 
but nothing can arrest the law 
which condemns bodies which have 
once been alive from corrupting 
when they are dead, or from spread- 
ing round them pernicious and 
poisonous vapours, so long as mis- 
placed reverence persists in blinding 
itself to their true condition, A 
decaying religion is accompanied al- 
ways by developments of supersti- 
tion, absurd or cruel ; because wise 
men cease to concern themselves 
with it,and make over the whole sub- 
ject to cowards and fools, knaves and 
enthusiasts. Such a process had ac- 
tively commenced in Greece in the 
intellectual ferment which followed 
the Persian war. It continued un- 
interruptedly till the completion of 
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the Roman conquest,when Paganism 
had become a medley of licentious 
rites and ghastly incredulities. 
Mankind could then bear with it no 
more, and Christianity arose over 
its grave. The five centuries while 
the corruption was going forward 
witnessed a spiritual condition so in- 
tolerable that Lucretius was driven 
to denounce religion as the blackest 
curse which had ever afflicted 
humanity. Three hundred years 
before Lucretius composed those 
memorable lines, the incipient poison 
had evoked a dramatic protest from 
the latest of the great tragedians of 
Athens. 

The Bacchic orgies were the gross- 
est of the new ceremonies which 
were bred out of the corpse of the 
once pure faith of Greece. Diony- 
sus is rarely mentioned by Homer. 
The worship of Dionysus was intro- 
duced into Europe from the East, 
and was at once ingrafted upon a 
Greek stem. Dionysus himself was 
represented as of Phoenico-Grecian 
parentage. His motherwas Semele, 
the daughter of Cadmus. She 
had the fate, like so many other 
ladies, of attracting the attention 
of the Father of the Gods, and 
of becoming with child byhim. He 
had come to her disguised. She had 
never seen the brightness of his real 

resence, and persisted in a desire 
to behold it. Her rashness de- 
stroyed her. She perished, and her 
divine infant, being not yet suffi- 
ciently matured for complete birth, 
was concealed in his father’s thigh 
during the remainder of the period 
for which he ought to have been in 
his mother’s womb. On this wild 
and extravagant story were grafted 
the licentious rites which towards 
the close of the first period of 
Greece were intruding themselves 
into the service of the gods. A le- 
gend more or less was of small con- 
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sequence, and might have passed 
without remonstrance. It was less 
easy to sit quiet when drunkenness 
and lust were being sanctified under 
the name of mysteries. 

The Play of the Bacche opens 
with a monologue from Dionysus 
himself, who hasappeared at Thebes, 
his mother’s city, and demanded to 
be adored asa god. The Thebans 
have hesitated to recognise his 
divinity. He has therefore turned 
the women’s heads, filled them with 
the foulest passions, and sent them 
out into the forest with the queen at 
their head transformed into worse 
than beasts. The throne of Thebes 
is occupied by Pentheus, the imper- 
sonation of practical good sense. 
Pentheus hearing thata strange 
youth has appeared, driving women 
mad and calling himself a god, re- 
gards him either as some mischiev- 
ous impostor or Asiatic conjuror— 
at any rate, as an immoral scoundrel 
whom it is his business as chief 
magistrate to arrest and punish. A 
being who shows his power in such 
fashion could not be God, nor any- 
thing like God. If he was, as he 
pretended, the son of Semele, the 
probability was that Semele had 
been no better than she should be, 
and had been deservedly burnt up 
for laying her bastard at Zeus’s feet. 
He commands Dionysus to leave the 
state immediately under penalty of 
the gaolandthewhip. The aged Cad- 
mus is still living, and the prophet 
Teiresias also, who has supreme 
spiritual authority over the Theban 
people. These two in most approved 
fashion caution Pentheus against a 
hasty resolution. The youth might 
possibly be an impostor, but it was 
no bad thing to have it believed that 
a Theban princess had borne a son 
to Zeus. If he was not a god it 
might be as well to call him so, and 
venture upon a pious fraud.! 
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An Athenian audience could not 
have missed the irony of such 
characteristic advice. But Pen- 
theus is too upright to listen. He 
talks like an intelligent Home 
Secretary who is determined to re- 
press rogues and protect public 
morals. Dionysus is arrested and 
sent to prison, but of course only to 
triumph. He is represented like a 
questionable genius out of the Ara- 
bian Nights, a glorious being of irre- 
sistible power without moral attri- 
butes of any kind. The rational 
Pentheus is mocked, played upon, 
made ridiculous, led through the 
streets with the Thyrsus above his 
head to be the scorn of the citizens, 
and the comedy concludes in hor- 
ror. He is persuaded to go out in- 
to the forest. His mother and her 
attendant Meenads mistake him for 
a wild beast, fly upon him and rend 
him limb from limb; and the 


wretched woman brings his head 
in her lap to the palace to recover 
from her drunken frenzy and find 


that she has destroyed her son. 

The mysteries of the Cyprian 
Venus corresponded to those of 
Dionysus, and the Bacche has 
its parallel in the Hippolytus. The 
Bacche opens with a speech from 
Dionysus ; the Prologue of the Hip- 
polytus is spoken by Kupris. She 
too informs us that she is a goddess, 
and that being a goddess she chooses 
to be honoured. 

Theseus’s son, Hippolytus, she 
tells us, has been wanting in respect 
for her, and she means to be re- 
venged. Hippolytus, a brilliant 
beautiful youth, is pure in spirit as 
in body. No sensual emotion has 
ever clouded for a moment the un- 
sullied mirror of his imagination. 
Artemis is the goddess whom he 
adores, and the virgin Artemis is of 
all her sister divinities the most odious 
to the Divinity of Lust. Kupris 
addresses herself to her work in 
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characteristic fashion. She inspires 
Phoedra, Hippolytus’s stepmother, 
with an incestuous passion for her 
son. Phoedra, who had beena true wife 
to Theseus till the fiend took posses- 
sion of her, struggles against temp- 
tation, abhors herself, prefers death 
to dishonour, and attempts self- 
destruction. A wicked old nurse 
persuades her that a sin is nothing 
so long as it is undiscovered, and is 
allowed to go in search of Hippo- 
lytus and bring him to her mistress’s 
relief. Hippolytus, in dismayed 
surprise, bursts into expressions of 
indignation, which Phcedra over- 
hears; she hangs herself in rage and 
despair, and leaves a letter informing 
Theseus that Hippolytus had at- 
tempted her honour. 

Posidon, Lord of the Sea, had for 
some previous service bestowed on 
Theseus the privilege of three 
curses. He, the God Posidon, 
who might be supposed to know 
whether the persons whom Theseus 
might name deserved a malediction, 
yet had undertaken without reserve 
to execute Theseus’s pleasure, in- 
different to desert or indesert. 
Theseus, in blind rage, refusing to 
listen to the protestations of Hippo- 
lytus, discharges one of the three 
bolts upon his son. Posidon, true 
to his engagement, comes up upon 
the strand in front of Hippolytus’s 
chariot in the form of a hideous 
monster. The horses terrified plunge 
among the rocks, Hippolytus is 
thrown out and mortally hurt, and 
Theseus congratulates himself on 
the prompt execution of the divine 
revenge. 

Too late for any useful purpose, 
Artemis now appears and explains 
the story tohim. Hippolytus whom 
he had destroyed was innocent. 
Pheedra, though in part guilty, had 
struggled to the best of her ability 
to be an honest woman, but had 
been driven mad. The mischief had 
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been caused entirely by the machina- 
tions of Kupris. She would her- 
self have interfered, but Zeus, for 
reasons of his own, chose to let 
Kupris have her way. Hippolytus 
is brought dying on the stage to 
expire in his father’s arms; while 
Artemis flies away with a half 
apology that being a goddess she 
may not with propriety be present 
at a death scene. 

Here, as in the Bacche, human 
virtue is overborne, human tender- 
ness is rent in pieces, human life 
is turned to horror and mockery 
by the interference of the gods 
with it. Kupris, a malignant devil 
that chose to be complimented and 
resented indifference to her allure- 
ments, extends her revenge to those 
who had never offended her, to 
make it taste the sweeter. Zeus, the 
father of the gods, looks on approv- 
ing or consenting. Artemis is for- 
bidden to assist her own innocent 
votary ; while Posidon, one of the 
three supreme deities of the Pan- 
theon, has bound himself to do the 
bidding of a blind mortal, and 
promptly fulfils his word, though 
aware that the curse will recoil on 
the person whose wishes he is gra- 
tifying. 

Imagination can scarcely conceive 
a group of divine beings less de- 
serving human reverence than the 
omnipotent demons who are thus 
described. The sentiment expressed 
with sad conviction by Herodotus, 
that the character most traceable 
in the gods was jealousy of human 
happiness, seemed to haunt Euri- 
pides as a dreadful certainty ; or else 
he was aiming in these varied 
illustrations to hold them up to 
the incredulous detestation of his 
countrymen. 

The same line of thought ap- 
pears under a different aspect in 
the Hercules Furens. Hercules, 
compelled by fate, though son of 
Zeus, to obey the orders of Eurys- 
theus, descends as the last of his 
twelve labours to Hades to bring 
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up the dog Cerberus. He leaves his 
wife, Megara, with his children in 
the care of Creon, king of Thebes, 
Megara’s father. Hercules is long 
absent. The Theban citizens rise in 
revolt for liberty, self-government, 
the rights of man, or some similar 
chimera. Creon is killed. The 
power is seized by Lycus, a vulgar 
demagogue who despises Hercules 
as an overrated coward, supposes 
that he will never return, and 
threatens his family with destruc- 
tion. The Chorus, which, with 
Aischylus and Sophocles, uniformly 
takes the pious side of things, is 
here less careful of its language, 
and observes that Zeus must be 
a most negligent god to beget 
children and leave them to such 
strange disasters as he has per- 
mitted to befall Hercules. Lycus 
persists in his evil purpose. Me- 
gara and her children are brought 
out robed in black, and are about 
to be slaughtered; when Hercules 
comes back at the critical moment, 
destroys Lycus, and delivers them. 
Herean old-fashioned, commonplace 
drama would naturally end. The 
crime is designed. The victims 
are in the.power of the villain. 
The knife is lifted, and is 
about to fall when the saviour ap- 
pears; the tyrant is struck down, 
and the innocentsare saved. Very 


different from this is the issue of. 


the Hercules Furens. The rescue 
of the wife apd children by the 
father is exquisitely tender; the 
Chorus becomingly moralises and 
concludes that the gods are less 
unjust than they sometimes seem ; 
but the light is only introduced to 
enhance the gloom which is to 
follow. Hercules and Megara and 
the little ones retire into their 
house. The stage is left clear, and 
Ino descends from the sky with 
Lutta or ‘ Madness’ at her side. 
Her mistress Juno, so Ino intimates, 
regards Hercules with implacable 
hatred, because he was the offspring 
of one of the many amours of her 
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husband. Fate had protected him 
till his last labour had been accom- 
plished ; but his work was finished. 
He had fulfilled his course ; he had 
done the task which had been 
allotted to him. Her hand was now 
free. Zeus had delivered Hercules 
to her revenge, and he was to learn 
the consequence of having the 
Queen of the Gods for a foe. She 
Ino had been sent down with her 
horrible companion, and Hercules 
was to be made the victim of the 
genius of frenzy. Lutta, the im- 
personation of the most frightful 
spirit which distracts humanity, is 
herself moved with pity at the doom 
which she is ordered to execute. 
She remonstrates that Hercules has 
committed no crime; he has been 
distinguished always by piety to- 
wards the gods, and has been the best 
of benefactors to man. Lutta pleads 
in vain. Hercules has gone to the 


altar to offer a thanksgiving sacrifice 
for the preservation of his family. 
The madness seizes him. His eye- 


balls roll; his mouth foams; he 
believes that in his own little ones 
he sees before him the children of 
his foe Eurystheus; he snatches 
his bow and destroys them; he 
kills his children ; he kills his wife. 
The arrow is on the string which is 
to kill the old Amphitryon, his 
mother’s husband, when Pallas 
flings him into a swoon, from which 
he awakes restored to his senses to 
learn what he has done. He lies 
down in the dust, his mantle 
gathered over his head, in speech- 
less agony. There Theseus finds 
him among the bleeding bodies, 
and the play ends in the unavailing 
efforts at consolation under a burden 
of misery from which no relief is 
thenceforth possible for ever. 
Aristotle declares the object of 
tragedy to be di édéove cai poPov 
ixrojoar rev rowvuray rabnparwy 
xaapov. The words are usually 
taken to point to the sanitary in- 
fluence of dramatic composition. 
The poet works upon the passions 
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of ‘pity’ and ‘terror’ to produce 
a moral purification of those and 
their kindred emotions. Goethe 
refuses to believe that Aristotle 
contemplated a purpose in tragedy 
so remote from the province of art. 
He understands him to mean that 
after the audience has been carried 
through scenes which strain passion 
and sentiment to the uttermost, the 
storm abates, the agitated water 
sinks to rest, and the mind is 
soothed with moderating reflections 
which restore it to calm and self- 
possession. 

Either purpose is so little attained 
in these plays of Euripides that 
we must look further for his real 
aim. The one reflection left behind 
is a horrid consciousness that hu- 
man life is the plaything of a set 
of hateful beings in comparison with 
whom the worst imaginable mortal 
is an angel of grace and benignity. 

We turn next to the Jo, which, 
if not perfect as a work of art, 
contains some of the most beautiful 
passages which are to be found in 
all the Greek poetry which survives. 
Here at last we find gods with 
some touch of conscience in them. 
They are still wanton and careless. 
They cause prolonged misery, and 
might have caused terrible crimes 
if accident had not interposed. 
Reflections upon their characters are 
scattered about the play, too keenly 
expressed to be less than the distinct 
conviction of Euripides’ own mind, 
but the catastrophe restores them to 
some possibility of respect. When 
the curtain is lifted, they are dis- 
covered not to have been absolutely 
heedless of the consequence of their 
recklessness, and the «adaporc of 
which Goethe speaks is in this 
instance tolerably attained. 

OCreusa, daughter of Erectheus, 
and heiress of the Athenian throne, 
has been violated by Apollo. Shepro- 
duces an infant boy, which she lays 
secretly in the cave to which Apollo 
had carried her, in the hope that his 
divine father will not neglect him. 
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She returns to lookfor him, and heis 
gone. Years pass, and she can hear 
no tidings of him, and she concludes 
at last that the babe must have been 
devoured by vultures or beasts of 
prey. In time she marries Xuthus, 
who in her right succeeds her father 
on the throne. She has no second 
child, though she and her husband 
are passionately anxious for an heir. 
At length they go together to 
Apollo’s temple at Delphi to consult 
the oracle, the lady with many 
curious thoughts, to which her hus- 
band, who is ignorant of her pre- 
vious misfortune, is not admitted. 

Apollo meanwhile, though he had 
not relieved the anxieties of his 
mistress, had not been as careless as 
she supposed. Hermes, at Apollo’s 
desire, had carried the boy from the 
cave to Delphi, and had laid him at 
the door of the shrine, where he 
had been brought up by the priestess 
as a foundling cast on the charity of 
thegod. Here, little guessing whom 
they are encountering, Creusa and 
Xuthus find him a beautiful youth, 
just passing into manhood, under 
the name of Ion. Xuthus enters 
the temple to learn his fate. Creusa 
remains under the portico, falls into 
a talk with Ion, and at last, she 
scarce knows why, tells him her own 
story, as of some third person, one 
of her friends. 

It is Ion’s first introduction into 
the tangled skein of life, and he 
forms not unnatural reflections on 
what Creusa has related to him. 
‘Howcan the gods give laws to man,’ 
heasks, ‘when they themselves do not 
observe the laws? Will ye, oh Phe- 
bus, oh Zeus, oh Posidon, punish 
men for seducing women, when 
ye give the rein thus freely to your 
own licentiousness? How can men 
be evil when they tread in the steps 
of the gods? The guilt is in the 
gods,’ who mark the track whichmen 
tread after them themselves. 

While Ion is thus learning his 
first lesson in scepticism, the oracle 
has informed Xuthus that no fur- 
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ther children will be born to him, 
but that he has a child already, 
though he knows it not, and that the 
first youth that he sees after he 
leaves the temple will be his own. 
Xuthus goes out, and at once falls 
in with Ion. He remembers an 
early indiscretion which makes the 
story possible. He embraces his 
supposed offspring; Ion accepts 
the parent who is thus preter- 
naturally awarded to him, and they 
depart together to celebrate the 
occasion at a banquet. 

This is well for Xuthus. For 
Creusa it is not sowell: she learns 
that Apollo has given her husband 
all that he desired, while herself, 
though the cause of her misery, he 
has left to barrenness. : 

The Chorus suggests that Xuthus 
owes the Athenian throne to her. 
He will now neglect her. He will 
scheme that this new-found sun 
shall be his successor. It is toolikely, 
indeed, that, jealous of her influence 
in Athens, he will secretly destroy 
her. Ignorant, like all the world, of 
her own misadventure, the Chorus 
advises her to anticipate her hus- 
band and make away with him and 
his brat, before they make away with 
her. Her passion then bursts out : 


Shall I be silent still, or tell my shame ? 
What now withholds me? Not for me to 


blame 
My husband’s fault, when my own thoughts 
conceal 
An equal sin I shuddered to reveal, 
The guilty secret. of my honour’s stain, 
My own lost babe so long bewailed in vain. 


Must I lose all? Ah, must I now see 
perish 

The one last hope I ceased not still to 
cherish, 

And yet be patient? Nay, by yon star-set 
sphere, 

By the pure margin of Tritonis’s mere, 

By Pallas’ self, the world my wrongs shall 
know 

I will no more endure this hidden load of 
woe. 


Oh Thou who doth from lifeless things 
distil 
Sweet music, thou who dost the forest fill 
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With the clear bugle note, and from the 
string 

The breathing soul of melody dost bring ; 

Latona’s son, Thee, Thee I will arraign ; 

Thee, Thee I charge as cause of all my pain. 


I in my maiden innocence was straying, 

Among the bright spring meadows idly 
playing, 

Gathering in my lap the saffron crocus 
flowers ; 

Thou camest glittering with thy golden 


hair ; 

Thou caughtst me by the wrist, and held 
me there. 

And then thou led’st me to thy cavern 
bower. 

‘Mother,’ I shrieked. Ah, far away was 


she, 
And I was left to Destiny and Thee. 


The months went by ; at length I bore a boy, 

Thy child and mine, and with an awful joy 

I laid him in the cave on thy own bed, 

Where I had lain beside thee. Sure, I said 

That thou wast near, that thou wouldst 
hear him ery, 

And save and shield his helpless infancy. 


Too fond illusion —not for those high 
spirits 

To heed the woes which child of earth 
inherits: 

His baby limbs became the wild beasts’ 


The eaglet’s claws were reddened in his 
blood 


While through the azure air his shining 
sire 
Was sounding pans on his golden lyre. 
The Chorus is properly compas- 
sionate, and delivers the moral re- 
flection that the mixed offspring of 
men and gods rarely makes a good 
end—but they persist in their advice 
to Creusa to take care of herself. 
She resolves in consequence to give 
Ion a dose of poison, and ve 
narrowly misses doing it. She is 
discovered, and Ion as nearly es- 
capes having his mother executed 
for the crime she had failed to 
accomplish. The dignus vindice 
nodus had arrived. Only Apollo 
could now set matters straight. 
He still hesitates to appear in per- 
son, being afraid of the reproaches 
which Creusa would probably heap 
upon him. 
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Athene, however, descends in his 
place. She explains to Ion and 
Cote the mystery of their re- 
spective identities. She suggests 
that to spare Xuthus disappoint- 
ment, they had better keep their 
secretto themselves, and she windsup 
the play with the pious observation 
that though the gods might seem 
for a time to act ambiguously, they 
contrived generally to bring matters 
to a wholesome issue in the end. 

With these words this singular 
drama concludes. It is not a tra- 
gedy, for it closes with general satis- 
faction. It is not a comedy, for the 
passions worked upon are through- 
out too serious for laughter. Itisan 
exhibition of the cherished objects 
of Athenian devotion, not in a light 
so wholly detestable as that in 
which they appear elsewhere, but 
as contrasted to the utmost dis- 
advantage with the mortals whom 
they injured. 

Soitisthroughout. Even in plays 
not especially directed against the 
popular creed, expressions are let 
fall as if by accident, which show 
how fast Euripides was travelling 
in the direction of secular intelli- 
gence. Helen, in the Hecuba, says 
Kupris or Aphrodite had compelled 
her to elope with Paris. Hecuba 
answers scornfully, ‘A pretty jest! 
My son was fair to look on. 
The Kupris that compelled you 
was your own appetite. Aphrodite 
is mortals’ folly, and so is fitly 
named from Aphrosune’ (intem- 
perance). 

Again, in the Helena :— 


Disgraceful is it to understand Divinity 
and dogmatic truth, 
And yet be ignorant of justice. 


alcxpoy per oe Ocia mdvr’ etedévar 
adr’ bvra Kal wh Ta 5 Sixasa ph cidévas. 


Or again this passage, also from 
the Helena, on ‘ Divination.’ In the 
Helena the Egyptian legend is 
preferred to the Tiateate. The true 
Helen is supposed to have been 
snatched away from Sparta, and 
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carried to Memphis, to save her 
from Paris; while the Helen that 
fled with him to Troy was a phan- 
tom. Upon this Euripides specu- 
lates why none of the soothsayers in 
either Greece or Troy warned them to 
spare their trouble. Divination was 
an art still profoundly respected at 
Athens, yet Euripides says :— 


Vain is the Seer’s art and full of lies, 

No insight e’er was gained by sacrifice, 

Foolish and fond the dream that things 
concealed 

Can be in flight or note of birds revealed. 

Had Calchas told the army ’twas betrayed, 

Its chiefs were fighting, dying for a shade, 

Their bones would not be bleaching on the 
sand, 

And Ilium’s towers would still unruined 
stand. 


Will ye pretend the gods forbade him 
speak ? 

Why then with divination do ye seek 

For unpermitted knowledge? Leave the fool 

By Seers’ arts his erring steps to rule; 

Burnt offerings never filled the idler’s store; 

Knowledge and insight are the best di- 
viners—ask no more. 


There remains another feature in 
the Greek creed, a form of super- 
stition not apparently growing faint, 
but increasing in distinctness of re- 
cognition and gathering increasing 
hold on the imagination; which 
possessed for Euripides a terrible 
interest,and seemed to fascinate him 
with its horror. It was a super- 
stition marvellous in itself, and 
more marvellous for the influence 
which it was destined to exert on 
the religious history of mankind. 
On the one hand, it is a manifesta- 
tion of Satan under the most hideous 
of aspects ; on the other, it isan ex- 
pression and symbol of the most 
profound of spiritual truths. 

Throughout human life, from 
the first relation of parent and 
child to the organisation ofa nation 
or a church, in the daily intercourse 
of common life, in our loves and in 
our friendships, in our toils and in 
our amusements, in trades and in 
handicrafts, in sickness andin health, 
in pleasure and in pain, in war 
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and in peace, at every point where 
one human soul comes in contact 
with another, there is to be 
found everywhere, as the con. 
dition of right conduct, the obli- 
gation to sacrifice self. Every act 
of man which can be called good 
is an act of sacrifice, an act which 
the doer of it would have left undone 
had he not preferred some other 
person’s good to his own, or the ex- 
cellence of the work on which he 
was engaged to his personal pleasure 
or convenience. In common things 
the law of sacrifice takes the form 
of positive duty. A soldier is 
bound to stand by his colours, 
Every one of us is bound to 
speak the truth, whatever the cost. 
But beyond the limits of 
positive enactment, the -same 
road, and the same road only, leads 
up to the higher zones of character. 
The good servant prefers his em- 
ployer to himself. The good em- 
ployer considers the welfare of his 
servant more than his own profit. 
The artisan or the labourer, who 
has the sense in him of preferring 
right to wrong, will not be content 
with the perfunctory execution of 
the task allotted to him, but will do 
it as excellently as he can. From the 
sweeping of a floor to the governing 
of a country, from the baking of a 
loaf to the watching by the sick- 
bed of a friend, there is the same 
rule everywhere. It attends the 
man of business in the crowded 
world ; it follows the artist and the 
poet into his solitary studio. Let 
the thought of self intrude, let the 
painter but pause to ‘consider how 
much reward his work will bring 
to him, let him but warm himself 
with the prospects of the fame and 
the praise which is to come to him, 
and the cunning will forsake his 
hand, and the power of his genius 
will be gone from him. The up- 
ward sweep of excellence is pro- 
portioned with strictest accuracy, 
to oblivion of the self which is 
ascending. 
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From the time when men began 
first to reflect, this peculiar feature 
of their nature was observed. The 
law of animal life appears to be 
merely self-preservation ; the law 
of man’s life is self-annihilation; and 
only at times when men haveallowed 
themselves todoubt whether they are 
really more than developed animals 
has self-interest ever been put 
forward as a guiding principle. 
Honesty may be the best policy, 
said Coleridge, but no hc.est man 
will act on that hypothesis. Sacrifice 
is the first element of religion, and 
resolves itself in theological lan- 

into the love of God. 
ily those, however, who are 
themselves noble-minded can con- 
sciously apprehend a noble emotion. 
Truths are perceived and acknow- 
ledged, perhaps for a time areappro- 
priately acted on. They pass on 
into common hands; like gold be- 
fore it can be made available for a 
currency, they become alloyed with 
baser metal. The most beautiful 


feature in humanity, the distinct 


recognition of which was the 
greatest step ever taken in the 
course of true progress, became, 
when made over to priests and 
theologians, the most hideous and 
most accursed of caricatures. 

By the side of the law of sacrifice 
it was observed also from ob- 
vious experience that the fortunes 
of man were compassed with un- 
certainties over which he had 
no control. The owner of enor- 
mous wealth was brought to the 
dunghill, the prince to a dun- 
geon. The best and the worst were 
alike the prey of accidents. Those 
who had risen highest in earthly 
distinction were those who seemed 
specially marked for the buffets of 
destiny. Those who could have 
endured with equanimity the loss 
of riches and power, could be 
reached through loss of honour, 
through the sufferings of family and 
friends, through the misgivings of 
their own hearts on the real nature 
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of the spiritual powers by which the 
earth and universe are governed. 

The arbitrary caprice displayed 
in these visitations of calamity natu- 
rally perplexed even the wisest. 
Conscious that they were in the 
hands of forces which it was impos- 
sible to resist, of beings whose 
wrath the most perfect virtue failed 
to avert, men inferred that the be- 
nevolence of the gods was crossed 
by a sportive malignity. They saw 
that all that was most excellent in 
human society was bought by 
the sacrifice of the few good to the 
many worthless. The self-devotion 
of those who were willing to forget 
themselves was exacted as the pur- 
chase-money of the welfare of the 
rest. The conclusion was that the 
gods envied mankind too complete 
enjoyment. They demanded of 
them from time to time the most 
precious thing which they possessed, 
and the most precious possession of 
any family or nation was the purest 
and most innocent member of it. 

It was among the Semitic nations 
that the propitiatory immolation of 
a human being first became an in- 
stitution. Homer knew nothing of 
it. The Trojan youths who were 
slaughtered at the pyre of Patroclus 
were the victims merely of the wrath 
of Achilles, and the massacre of 
them was the savage accompani- 
ment of the funeral rites of his 
dead friend. By the Semitic na- 
tions of Palestine, the eldest born 
of man and beast was supposed to 
belong to the gods, and at any mo- 
ment might be claimed by them. 
The intended sacrifice of Isaac is 
an evident allusion to the customs 
from which the son of Abraham 
was miraculously redeemed. The 
deaths of the first-born in every 
house in Egypt on the night of 
the Passover, the story of Jephthah, 
the brief but expressive men- 
tion of the king of Moab, who, 
in distress, impaled his son on the 
wall of his city, the near escape of 
Jonathan, whom the lot had de- 
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tected, as marked by the curse of 
his father, the Phoenician legend of 
the exposure of Andromeda to the 
sea monster, point all in the same 
direction. The Carthaginians, a 
colony from Tyre, at the crisis of 
their struggle with Rome, devoted 
to the angerof the godsfour hundred 
of the sons of their principal nobles. 

At some time in the interval be- 
tween Homer and the Persian wars, 
this singular superstition was car- 
ried into Greece, and was at once 
incorporated in the received mytho- 
logy. The great national story of 
the Trojan war was probably the 
first which it interpenetrated ; and 
then sprung up in the midst of it 
the as yet unknown incident which 
has impressed so powerfully the 
imagination of mankind, thesacrifice 
of Iphigenia at Aulis. 

The name Iphigenia is probably 
Jephthagenia, a Grecised version of 
‘ Jephthah’s daughter,’ and reveals 
the origin of the story. The ‘idea’ 
once accepted passed into other 
heroic traditions. Human sacrifice, 
symbolic or actual, was adopted into 
the religious ceremonials of Athens. 
It was a growing belief which 
spread through suecessive genera- 
tions, and prepared the way in the end 
for the reception of the doctrine of 
the Christian Atonement. Butbefore 
the key to the mystery was revealed, 
the frightful conception inspired the 
purest minds in Greece with a re- 
pugnance proportional to the fas- 
cination which it exercised on the 
multitude. 

No less than six of the most im- 
portant plays of Euripides revolve 
on this Bemitic innovation on the 
creed of Homer ; the two Iphigenias, 
in Aulis and in Tauris, the Hecuba, 
the Alcestis, the Heraclide, and the 
Phenisse. 


* Neoptolemus says at the altar: 
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The Hecuba, perhaps, marks a 
transition stage in which the Semitic 
notion of sacrifice to the gods is 
imperfectly blended with the earlier 
Greek necromancy. The scene of 
the play is the Thracian Chersonese, 
where the Grecian fleet is detained 
by foul winds after the fall of Troy, 
as it was detained before at Aulis. 
The shade of Achilles appears, and 
intimates that the army will not be 
allowed to return till some young 
maiden is made over tohim. The 
Ulysses of Homer, when he visits 
the realms of the dead, slaughters 
a heifer and a ram. The blood is 
collected in a trench, where the 
ghosts present themselves to drink, 
and in drinking obtain strength to 
speak. Achilles similarly requires 
blood to drink; butthe stream which 
flows from the veins of an animal 
will not satisfy his thirst: he de- 
mands the blood of a human being.’ 

A victim is found in Polyxena, 
the last surviving daughter of 
Priam’s queen who remains to her 
mother, after Cassandra had 
been appropriated by Agamem- 
non. The poetic ingenuity of 
Euripides is employed .in its 
highest form to exhibit the piteous- 
ness of the selection, to excuse, so 
far as excuse is possible, the human 
instruments of so dark a deed, and 
to hold up to indignant hatred the 
fiends who compel it to be done. 
He shows us Hecuba&, late the 
honoured wife of the imperial Priam, 
on the pinnacle of earthly splendour, 
now husbandless, a wretched slave, 
with the terror of the sacked cit 
and ‘ ents rolled in blood’ fre 
upon her soul. Her youngest son, 
Polydorus, who had been sent to 
Thrace for security, she believed to 
be still left to her; but Poly- 
dorus had been murdered by his 
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guardian, and she must now see her 
innocent Polyxena offered up to the 
ferocity of a vampyre. 

Polyxena, when she hears her 
fate, thinks only of her mother’s 
desolation. The mother thinks only 
of her child, and prays that Achilles 
will be satisfied with her own 
wretched life in exchange. The 
hard-eyed warriors themselves are 
melted with the pity of the scene. 
The cause is pleaded before the 
council ; Agamemnon, remembering 
his own agonies, feebly interposes. 
But Ulysses, in whom Euripides de- 
scribes the object of his bitterest 
detestation, an Athenian demagogue, 
replies that good service to the 
commonwealth must not be left 
unrewarded; Achilles must not have 
to complain of the ingratitude of 
his comrades, and Achilles requires 
a daintier morsel then a broken- 
down old woman. 

It is decided that Achilles must 
have his will; yet while the chiefs 
insist upon the death and witness 
it, all other feelings are lost in 
admiratidn of the bravery of the 
Trojan maiden. She refuses to be 
bound, she bares her throat with 
her own hand and presents it to the 
knife. She arranges her modest 
dress that when she falls she shall 
fall decently : 


kpbrréva’ & kptrrew dupar’ apo dvwy xpéwr. 


She dies amidst cries of applaud- 
ing pity, and the spectators bound 
forward to pay the last honours 
Th mépico’ edxapdio 
Yuxhvr’ aplorn. 

And what follows? We are to 
look now for the xa@apac, the 
soothing sense of final satisfaction 
orthe moral elevation or purification ; 
and what is it? The mother be- 
comes a furious maniac. Talthybius, 
the herald who brings the news of 
her danghter’s death to her, doubts 
whether the existence of God be 
not a dream of fools, and whether 
man is not the sport of blind fate or 
chance. 
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Oh God! what shall I say? That thou 
regard’st our deeds, 

Or that the faith that there are gods at all 

Is better than a visionary dream 

And Chance alone is lord of human things ? 


The play is complicated by a 
double tragedy. Polyxena is sacri- 
ficed. Polydorus is murdered by 
his host to enhance the misery of 


_the mother, and the attention is 


divided between the treachery of 
Polymnestor, and the necessity im- 
posed upon the unwilling Grecian 
leaders by the religious sentiments 
of Greece. Not the least noticeable 
feature is the degradation of the 
heroes of the earlier tradition by the 
debasement of the popular creed. 
Achilles has become an Asiatic 
Ghoul. Ulysses hasdegenerated into 
the eloquent orator, the dexterous 
master of the arts of democratic 
persuasion, whose natural manliness 
is lost in the commonplace senti- 
ments of the received beliefs of his 
age. 

The Vampyre of the Hecuba be- 
comes in the Iphigenias a goddess. 
In both these plays the virgin 
sacrifice is the sole motive of the 
action. In both the natural virtues 
of humanity are exhibited as en- 
deavouring to avert the catastrophe. 
In both the virgin Artemis, the object 
of the pure devotion of Hippolytus, 
appears under the revolting aspect 
of an Indian idol. 

As in the Hecuba, an unseen 
cause prevents the fleet from sail- 
ing out of Aulis. The Fates have 
noted that Troy must fall, but none 
the less the conditions must be 
fulfilled. Artemis requires, through 
the lips of the prophet Calchas, that 
the most beautiful damsel in Greece 
must die. Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s 
daughter, possesses the unhappy 
pre-eminence, and the unanimous 
voice of the camp demands that she 
must suffer. Achilles, for whose 
bride she had been destined, would 
have saved her, but he declares sadly 
that his own myrmidons would be 
the first to turnupon him. Iphigenia 
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iscarried tothe altar. Like Polyxena 
she stands there alone, her father 
weeping at her side, and the pur- 
pose is carried ont till the knife 
is buried in her throat. Then 
only the popular feeling, not too 
utterly corrupted by sacerdotalism, 
to acquiesce without a pang, allows 
the dramatist to throw a cloud over 
the closing scene. Iphigenia dis- 
appears. A bleeding kid is seen 
upon the ground in her place: the 
grim goddess had snatched her, like 
another Isaac, from destruction. 
The intention is accepted for the 
act. But Iphigeniais reserved only 
for a fate to which death would have 
been preferable. She is carried by 
Artemis to the gloomy Tauric 
Chersonese, where the rites which 
in Greece were as yet but occa- 
sional, were the established custom 
of the Scythian savages. She be- 
comes priestess at a shrine where 
every stranger is slaughtered who 
lands on that inhospitable shore. 
On Iphigenia falls the duty of pre- 
paring them for execution, and she 
discharges her horrid task without 
remorse or objection, till fate brings 
thither her brother Orestes and his 
friend. The frequency of the reli- 
gious murders in which she has 
borne her part is indicated in a 
line which recalls the account 
of the block in the King’s palace 
at Coomassie. The altar stone 
is daubed thick with yellow 
stains from the blood which has 
been shed upon it. Iphigenia, 
so long as she is ignorant that 
Orestes is her brother, commences 
the preliminary rites with cold and 
scarcely felt compassion, and only 
when she discovers the truth, her 
objections as a priestess yield before 
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the emotions of relationship. She 
consents to fly with her brother 
and his companion, carrying with 
her the image of the precious 
oddess to whose service she is still 
evoted, They are pursned, and 
would have been taken, when 
Athene takes command of the situa- 
tion. Thoas, the king, is warned 
to let themgo. Orestes is to return 
to Greece with his sister, and be 
purified at Athens for his mother’s 
murder, while an altar is to be 
raised in Attica for Artemis; and 
that she shall not be robbed of 
her customary honours a festival is 
to be instituted, at which a priest 
shall annually shed the blood of 
some human victim.‘ 

It might be doubted so far 
whether Euripides contemplated 
human sacrifices to the gods, as 
having been actually accomplished 
in Greece itself. Polyxena was an 
offering to the shade of a mortal; 
Iphigenia had been rescued at the 
moment of death; but three plays 
remain which leave no room for 
uncertainty: the Alcestis, the Phe- 
nisse, and the Heraclide. In the 
Alcestis the wife is sacrificed for her 
husband, in the Phanisse a Theban 
youth for his country, in the Hera- 
clide a sister for her brothers. In 
each case there is no natural con- 
nection between the suffering of the 
victim and the advantages received 
from it. The occasion is merely 
the arbitrary pleasure of an omni- 
potent something that chose to 
make the death of an innocent 
human being the condition of his 
favours. 

The Alcestis has lately been made 
familiar to English readers in the ver- 
sion of Mr. Browning. Excellent as 
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The words imply that the throat was to be pierced till the blood ran. Without shedding 
of blood there was no remission, but it need not have been absolutely the life’s blood. 
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Mr. Browning’s workmanship inva- 
riably is, he will himself acknow- 
ledge that no English rendering can 
produce the effect of the original. 
English words carry with them 
English associations, and no modern 
language can generate the intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which the 
characters of a drama constructed 
on so extravagant an hypothesis can 
appear like breathing men and wo- 
men. It is only in the speech of a 
people among whom this and its 
kindred superstitions entered into 
the ordinary belief, that the imagina- 
tion can be brought into sympathy 
with the actors, or in which the 
motive can have sufficient verisi- 
militude for the purposes of dra- 
matic illusion. A translation so 
recent, however, and so well known, 
makes it unnecessary to dwell in 
detail upon this play ; and the more 
so, as even here also to some extent 
Euripides condescends to human 
weakness, and after Death has car- 
ried off his prey permits Hercules 
to tear it from him. 

The Phenisse takes its namefrom 
the Phoenician women of whom 
the Chorus is composed; but the 
plot, the scene, and the actors are 
purely Greek ; and Phoenicians were 
doubtless introduced into it, and 
the name was selected for the 
play, to indicate the source of the 
superstition against which it is so 
evidently directed. The subject is 
the legend of the House of Cidipus, 
the familiar and favourite ground 
of the Greek tragedian. The period 
of the story is the same which 
Aischylus selects for the Seven 
against Thebes, and Sophocles for 
the Antigone. Euripides, however, 
treats the subject in his own 
manner, and introduces incidents 
peculiar to himself. 

He traces the original cause of 
the curse which had fallen on the 
Labdacide. Lainus, the father of 
(Edipus, had fallen into the peculiar 
vice which dishonoured Greek 
civilisation. Euripides hints ‘that 
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he was but imitating an example 
already set by ‘Zeus, but a curse 
overtakes him notwithstanding, If 
he has a son he is to.die by that 
son’s hand. The son who kills him 
is to commit incest with his own 
mother, and to beget sons in turn 
who are destined to ‘destroy, one 
another. Two of the three cata 
strophes have been accomplished 
when the Phonisse opens. 
(Edipus, ignorant of his parentage, 
has killed his father and has 
married his mother Jocasta. ‘On 
discovering what he has done he 
has torn out his eyes in despair, 
Eteocles and Polynices, the offspring 
of this incestuous connection; to 
escape the doom which threatens 
them, have agreed to reign in 
Thebes on alternate years, and 
never to be present there simul- 
taneously. Eteocles, as the elder, 
takes the first turn, and when his 
year is out refuses to resign. Poly- 
nices has married an Argive princess, 
and brings an Argive army with six 
Peloponnesian chiefs to compel his 
brother to fulfil his compact. Thus, 
in spite of precautions, the doom. is 
made complete. The brothers meet 
in single combat and die as had 
been foretold. So far Euripides 
runs along the established lines ; 
but within the larger circle he 
introduces his peculiar underplot, 
The fate of Eteocles and; Polynices 
has been determined irreversibly by 
destiny. The fate of. Thebes -itself 
is still uncertain. Whether Thebes 
itself is to fall before the invaders, 
or whether the race sprang from 
the dragons’ teeth are to hold 
inviolate the sacred city, hangs 
still unsettled in the balance of the 
gods. Thebes may be saved, but 
the gods require blood. A beanti- 
ful youth of the dragon’s race must 
be sacrificed. One poor lad alone 
meets the required conditions— 
Meneeceus, Jocasta’s nephew, son 
of the aged Creon. As Hecuba 
would have died for Polyxena, and: 
Pylades for Orestes, so Creon prays 
RR2 
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the gods to take him in the place 
of the boy whose life is all before 
him. The gods adhere to the 
daintier morsel. Creon in his 
misery prefers -that Thebes should 
perish, and implores Menceceus to 
fly. Menceceus declares that while 
his companions are risking their 
lives in battle before the gates it 
shall not be said of him that he is 
careful of his own. He ascends the 
wall and drives the knife into his 
heart. The hosts of the Argives 
melt away and Thebes is saved. 

Heroic, it may be said—a noble 
example to the youth of Athens, 
whose country was now threa- 
tened by the Spartans. In part, 
perhaps, this was the poet’s meaning, 
but the name of the play points to 
an ulterior object. His real purpose 
appears, where no mistake is pos- 
sible, in the Heraclide. 

After the death of Hercules, the 
persecution which he had endured 
from Eurystheus was extended to 
his surviving children, the Hera- 
clide. They had fled from Argos 
with their grandmother Alcmena 
and their aged guardian [Iolaus. 
Wherever they had taken refuge 
they had been followed by the mes- 
senger of Eurystheus to demand 
their surrender or expulsion. They 
had thus wandered from court to 
court till they arrived at Athens, 
and appealed to the generosity of 
Theseus. There, too, the Argive 
messenger appeared. Theseus re- 
plied to the imperious menace of 
his master, that Eurystheus might do 
his worst. Eurystheus, in conse- 
quence, invades Attica, and the 
Athenian people resolve gallantly to 
protect their guests. 

Brave men fighting on the side 
of justice might expect the gods to 
be on their side. The gods are will- 
ing, but the condition is insisted 
on as indispensable, that a maiden 
must be sacrificed, and Theseus, 
who is willing to meet Eurystheus 
in battle, yet cannot ask an 
Athenian citizen to surrender his 
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daughter to a fate so horrible. If 
the Heraclide were given up they 
were to die, and Alemena, who had 
borne Hercules to Zeus, was to suffer 
with them. Under such circum- 
stances Zeus might have been ex- 
pected to interpose to save his 
mistress and his grandchildren. 
Alcmena exclaims not unnaturally : 


I may not reproach him, 
But he does know if he deals justly by me, 


But Zeus was at a banquet with 
the Aithiopians, or he was asleep, 
or toying with some new mistress. 
From Zeus there was no hope. If 
there was hope anywhere, it was 
from some generous human soul. 
Macaria, one of the Heraclide, and 
seemingly the only sister among 
them, is the most beautiful figure 
which Euripides bas drawn. Her 
name, ‘the blessed one,’ indicates 
the delight with which he regarded 
his own invention. Macaria con- 
siders that if Theseus and his 
countrymen are ready to risk their 
lives in defence of her brothers, and 
if the gods make a maiden’s blood 
the price of their support, she is 
herself the most appropriate victim. 
Tolaus in despair would rather die 
himself a hundred times ; but a hun- 
dred Iolaus’s would not be accepted; 
the gods must have a lamb without 
spot, and Macaria chooses her lot 
and sweetly and calmly resigns 
herself to it. She indulges in no 
illusions. Life is beautiful to her 
and death is terrible, and death may 
not be all. Theology had made the 
gods so hideous that the thought of 
a possible future brought no relief 
or consolation with it. The hope 
was rather that death at least was a 
limit to the dominion of beings so 
wanton in their cruelty. Ifanother 
life lay before her, Macaria trusted 
that her voluntary self-immolation 
might pass to her credit. But no 
poet ever wrote lines more true to 
the real thoughts of sad and serious 
humanity than the passionate desire 
that the grave may be the end which 
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he places in the lips of his dying 
heroine. 
ety B& pévror wider" ef yap ouer 
«dre pepysvas of Oavovpévor Bporar, 
ob« old’ bro tis tpéperai’ 7d yap Oaveiv 
kak@y peyioroy pdppaxov voulleras. 
Oh, that there may be nothing. If again 
Beyond the grave we wake once more to 
pain, 
What hope will then remain to us? To die 
Is of all ills the surest remedy. 


Saddest aspiration to which in the 
darkest hour a suffering mortal can 
be driven! Against so gloomy a 
background the sacrifice shines 
with more brilliant intensity— yet 
what better could Macaria ask or 
wish? If we are to regard a life 
beyond the grave with hopeful ex- 
pectation, we must believe that 
some just, wise, and good Being in 
the last resort presides over the 
universe. When, instead of a wise, 
good Being, mankind have created 
for themselves a power whose attri- 
butes, so far as they are recognisable 
on earth, resemble those of some 
malignant fiend, a Macaria can but 


exclaim, ‘May there be nothing!’ 
A Hamlet will say : 
To die,—to sleep,— 


No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural ills 


That flesh is heirto. “Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 


Iolaus shrieks against the sen- 
tence which Macaria has pronounced 
against himself. The Chorus, sadly 
knowing with how small a hope of 
recompense hereafter she was de- 
parting, rebukes his profitless im- 
patience, knowing that, recompense 
or no recompense, the road of self- 
devotion is still the best to follow. 


The tides of life uneven flow 
And even betwixt weal and woe, 
We drift and waver to and fro, 
Because the gods will have it so. 


I see the great ones prostrate lie, 

I see the beggar lifted high, 

And none his destined fate can fly, 

And all in vain we strive or cry. 

Fret not, old man, nor feebly rave, 

For one thou canst not, must not save ; 
The maid self-doomed and nobly brave, 
For land and kindred meets the grave. 
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True daughter of a princely line, 

Eternal glory shall be thine, 

From age to age, with light divine, 

The glow of this thy deed around thy name 
shall shine. 


All generations shall call thee 
‘Macaria’ or ‘ Blessed.’ Not thee, 
but one not wholly unlike. Not one 
who was herself the victim, but one 
through whose heart the sword 
pierced as she sat under the Cross 
where these impassioned concep- 
tions found at last their explanation 
and consummation. 

The Epicurean philosophers, as 
religion waned, threw themselves 
into the study of nataral pheno- 
mena. They believed that as man 
became acquainted with the physical 
laws of the universe, superstition 
would disappear, and a code of 
practical rules could be created on 
theories of expediency. Science 
might plume itself on its splendid 
discoveries ; but human nature was 
stronger than science, and in spite 
of it, and by the side of it, witch- 
craft, magic, necromancy, with 
their attendant abominations, de- 
veloped out of the putrescent corpse 
of Paganism. Lucretius would 
not have selected the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia as an_ illustration 
of the atrocities which could be 
provoked by religion, unless the 
spirit which had presided at Aulis 
had been still alive and active. 
Those who would draw the horo- 
scope of the spiritual future of 
mankind from the progress of 
knowledge, will find their forecasts 
defeated by forces which they dis- 
dain to recognise. Far as they may 
extend the confines of discovery, 
the shoreless infinite of the unknown 
will still extend beyond them, and 
the hopes and fears of what may lie 
in that impenetrable region must 
ever have an influence stronger than 
reason on the spiritual convictions 
of humanity. Lucretius boasted 
that he had trampled religion under 
his feet, and that natural philosophy 
would sit henceforth triumphant 
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on the throne from which God had 
been deposed. The especial as- 
pect. of religion which had been 
chosen to illustrate its hatefulness, 
was on the eve of becoming the soul 
of & creed which was to remodel 


human society, and open a new era.’ 


The docitrme of human sacrifice, 
which had exerted so strange and 
growing a fascination, was to lose 
its horrors’ while retaining its en- 
nobling influence. The emotions 
and the conscience were reconciled 
when God himself became his own 
victim. 

The events of history are a 
mocking commentary on the con- 
clusions and expectations of the 
wisest of us. What to the Roman 
sages appeared an atrocious super- 
stition in a few generations was to 
appear to all the civilised world as 
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the most divine of truths, while the 
religion built upon it was to adopt 
for its supreme ceremonial obser- 
vance a theory which Cicero had 
declared too ridiculous: for the cre- 
dulity of ‘an’ idiot. 

So strange are Cicero's words 
that he ‘might be thonght, being 
Pontifex Maximus that year, to 
have prophesied, not knowing: what 
he said : 


Cum fruges. Cererem, vinum Liberum 
dicimus, genere nos quidem sermonis utimur 
usitato. Sed ecquem tam amentem esse 
putas qui illud quo vescatur Deum credat 
esse ?—De Naturd Deorum, lib. iii. ¢. 16. 


When we speak of bread as Ceres or of 
wine as Liber, we use a. customary form of 
expression ; but who was eyer so mad as to 
believe that the bread.and wine on which 
he fed could be God ? 

J. A. F. 
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GIRTON COLLEGE. 


O many misconceptions still exist 
concerning Girton College, 

that a comprehensive account both 
of its history and working seems 
needed, more especially at the 
present moment when Mr. Hollo- 
way’s scheme of a much larger 
college for women is attracting 
public attention in the same direc- 
tion. Into the merits of Mr. Hollow- 
way’s gigantic and liberal under- 
taking we do not propose to enter, 
our purpose being simply to lay 
before the reader an exact ac- 
count of the College for Women 
already in existence, supplement- 
ing such information by the 
personal experience of a few days’ 
visit. Nor is it our purpose to 
enter into the vexed question of the 
higher education of women, a 
question that has been handled so 
often that its warmest supporters 
may fairly avow themselves tired of 
it. The opposite party, to use a 
legal phrase, do but ‘ confer a pre- 
mium on ignorance,’ and the best 
argument that can be used against 
such conservatism, or trade’s-union- 
ism—call their hostility by what 
name-you will—an argument that 
indicates how surely, if slowly, pub- 
lic opinion tends the other way—is 
the concrete fact of Girton College 
now rising nobly among the spires 
of Cambridge. A college for women 
in theory, and a college for women 
in fact, are two very different things; 
and perhaps many objectors to such 
a scheme on general principles, 
would considerably modify their opi- 
nions on taking the trouble to find 
out, firstly, whether the advantages 
enjoyed by men at the universities 
were needed by women or not, and 
secondly, how far and how success- 
fully Girton College meets such 
wants. A word more; then we will 
pass on to our promised survey. 
Let the antagonists of women’s edu- 
cation remember that the more 


profitable and important educational . 
posts have ceased to be a monopoly 
of the other sex. The movement, 
then, has at least brought about 
two results: girls will no longer 
grow up in ignorance, and good 
women teachers will be well paid. 
Hitherto schoolmistresses and 
governesses have been ill-remuner- 
ated, because they were incapable. 
A new era has set in, and for women 
who have reached a certain standard 
of attainment and gained some ex- 
perience in the art of teaching, posts 
of very considerable money value 
are now open, not ts in the United 
Kingdom but the colonies. These 
facts are incontestable and speak for 
themselves. 

_ Girton College is the outgrowth 
of many minds and many benefactors, 
but we believe that to the public 
spirit and devotion of two of its 
most ardent supporters, namely, 
Madame Bodichon and Miss Emily 
Davies, its existence is mainly 
owing. In 1869, by the indefatigable 
labours of these ladiesand their liberal 
coadjutors, a temporary college on 
the plan of the existing institution, 
and designed to hold in relation to 
girls’ schools and home teaching a 
position analogous to that occupied 
by the Universities towards the 
public schools for boys, was opened 
at Hitchin, midway between Cam- 
bridge and London. The expenses 
of this experiment were met by 
private generosity, Madame Bodi- 
chon heading a subscription list with 
1,0001. Inspite of the costliness of 
this arrangement, the distance from 
its staff of teachers, the necessary 
hire of iron rooms, &c., the re- 
ceipts of the fourth and last year 
at Hitchin very nearly covered the 
expenses, and it was seen that in 
the scale of fees adopted, and the 
number of students thenin residence, 
the College would become self. 
supporting if brought within easy 
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reach of the teachers and relieved 
from the burden of rent. 

It was resolved, therefore, to erect 
a suitable building in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge, and accordingly a 
field of sixteen acres in the parish of 
Girton was purchased for the sum 
of 1,924]. 11s. 3d., and a handsome 
building erectedwith accommodation 
for twenty-one students, with the 
necessary lecture rooms, mistresses’ 
rooms, dining hall, &c. Other rooms 
will be built when necessary, only 
two sides of the quadrangle having 
as yet been completed. The total 
outlay at Girton, including the cost 
of the site, laying out and planting 
grounds, furniture and other items, 
amounted to 14,7001. To thissum 
must be added about 2,500l. for pre- 
liminary expenses at Hitchin; the 
entire expenditure being under 
18,0001. 12,0001. has been already 
contributed; leaving a debt of 
5,0001., for which the committee 
still appeal to the public. It must 


be remembered that the sum being 
raised by public subscription is not 


required for paying salaries or found- 
ing professorships, but to clear off 
the cost of starting on the most eco- 
nomical scale. The receipts already 
cover the current expenses, but the 
land had to be bought and the Col- 
lege erected and furnished, so that a 
large ovtlay at the outset was un- 
avoidable. 

The new establishment was in- 
corporated under the name of 
Girton College, and contains in 
its memorandum of association the 
following clauses:—‘The objects 
for which the association is es- 
tablished are to erect, maintain, and 
conduct a college for the higher edu- 
cation of women, to take such steps 
as from time to time may be thought 
most effectual and expedient to 
obtain for the students of the College 
admission to the examinations for 
degrees of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and generally to place the 
College in’ connection with that 
University.’ The business is con- 
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ducted by a powerful committee, 
numbering the Bishops of Carlisle 
and Peterborough and Bishop 
Thirlwall, Sir W. Gull, M.D., Sir 
James Paget, Professor Seely, inter 
alios ; whilst among the members of 
the college are found many note- 
worthy and distinguished personages 
of various shades of opinion. 

We now come to the curriculum 
pursued at Girton, the internal ar- 
rangements, and the results of the 
three years’ course as at present af- 
fordedus. The students are obliged 
to reside in the College, are required 
to pass an entrance examination, 
and are not admitted under the age 
of eighteen. These three points 
must be borne in mind, as they 
serve to distinguish Girton from 
other schemes of the kind, which 
have, at different times, been con- 
fused with it, though far from 
having the same standard of attain- 
ment or the same objects in view. 
The students, then, being residents 
in college, and having separate 
rooms of study, are guarded from 
those interruptions and distractions 
they would invariably have to en- 
counter at home. The entrance 
examination keeps up the level of 
the place and obviates the necessity 
of elementary teaching, whilst the 
College course, extending as it does 
over three years, affords such sys- 
tematic instruction and discipline 
as can be had nowhere else. The 
teaching, which combines both the 
tutorial and professorial system, is 
of the highest order, and is, for the 
most part, given by men engaged 
in University and college tuition at 
Cambridge; and though not /for- 
mally, the certificates given by the 
College are really equivalent to Uni- 
versity degrees, and are, practically, 
useful in the same manner. The 
question—often put by interested 
outsiders—of what class are the 
students ? is answered by the College 
prospectus in the following manner: 
—‘Speaking generally, the College 
is open to all; but the candidates for 
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admission have hitherto been chiefly 
of the upper and middle classes, who 
may or may not hereafter employ 
themselves in teaching or other 
professional work.’ Until a more 
complete education than can be 
given at school is regarded as an 
indispensable qualification for teach- 
ing, women who are directly look- 
ing forward to being governesses 
are, in fact, for the present, likely 
to be kept away by the cost of time 
and money involved in taking the 
college course, unless largely aided 
by scholarships. 

The academic yearisthus divided : 
Michaelmas term, beginning about 
the middle of October, and lasting 
eight weeks ;»Lent term, beginning 
about the end of January, eight 
weeks ; Easter term, beginning in 
April, eight weeks ; rather less than 
half of each year being, therefore, 
spent in the College, at a cost of 
35/. per term, or three hundred 
guineas for the entire course. The 
domestic arrangements and dis- 
cipline are under the direction of 
a resident mistress, and the studies 
regulated by a committee of mem- 
bers of the College. So short a 
time has elapsed since this experi- 
ment took shape, that much cannot 
as yet be looked for in the way of 
results ; but, as far as they go, they 
are very satisfactory. 

Of the six students who entered 
the College in October 1869, that is 
to say on its opening, two were, in 
1873, examined in the papers set 
for the Cambridge Classical Tripos, 
and were declared to have acquitted 
themselves in a manner equal to 
that of candidates who obtained 
honours in the tripos; and one stu- 
dent, examined in mathematics, 
obtained such a number of marks 
as would have placed her among 
the senior optimes, i.e. in the second 
class of mathematical honours. In 
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all, sixteen students have passed 
informally the Cambridge examina- 
tion known as the ‘little go, 
whilst twelve students have satisfied 
the examiner in the additional sub- 
jects required from candidates for 
the honours examinations. Several 
of the ladies who obtained honours 
in classics and mathematics respec- 
tively, are engaged in teaching ; and 
there can be no doubt that those 
who follow in their steps will find 
employment without difficulty, at a 
scale of remuneration hitherto only 
accorded to men-teachers.! 

Whilst on the question of studies, 
it may be as well to correct one or 
two misapprehensions very gene- 
rally existing in people’s minds— 
firstly, concerning examinations, 
and secondly, concerning the variety 
of subjects offered. To make these 
points quite clear, we cannot do bet- 
ter than quote here from an admir- 
able letter by Miss Emily Davies, 
lately addressed to one of the local 
secretaries, and printed for distri- 
bution : 


No student as such—apart from special 
conditions attached to certain scholarships 
—is, or ever has been, required to take any 
University examination, or to try for any 
kind of certificate. They choose their 
own course. If they try for Univer- 
sity examinations, we do our best to 
obtain the opportunity for them on the 
same conditions as those which the Univer- 
sity imposes on undergraduates. We think 
it essential that the conditions should be 
the same, and that no indulgence should be 
claimed for our students on the ground of 
their being women, either in the form ot 
exemption from the preliminary examina- 
tions, which all candidates for degrees are 
required to pass, or in any other way. But 
whether they take University examinations 
or not is entirely optional. If they decide 


not to take them, they make their own 
choice among the various subjects included 
in the course of study, and their work is 
tested by an examination held at theend | 
of each year, the results of which are re- 
ported to our committee. 


This is no new 






1 Since this was written, four more students have passed the Classical and Natural 


Science Tripos, two with honours, all of whom have since obtained important educational 
posts. 
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feature. It has been the principle of the 
College from the beginning, and not only 
the theory, but the practice. Since the first 
year there has never been a time during 
which we have not had one or more students 
in residence studying without any reference 
to University examinations. The entrance 
examination puts a hindrance in the way 
of those whose early education has been so 
defective as to leave them unprepared for 
advanced studies. It effectually cheeks 
numbers, but we are satisfied it works well. 
The examination is by no means severe, and 
the candidates who have failed to pass 
were certainly not fit to enter upon a course 
of higher edueation. Then as to the nature 
of the teaching given at the College, which 
is, perhaps, its most. important distinction. 
This, though it goes by the name of lec- 
tures, is very different from the sort of 
teaching usually understood by that term. 
It -is given to.very small classes, in which 
the students ask as well as answer questions, 
We consult the lecturer as to whether the 
instruction can best be given to a class or 
individually, and in some subjects, espe- 
cially mathematics, the difference in the 
stage of progress and manner of working 
is. such as to make it desirable that it 
should be, to a great extent, individual. 
We have now the advantage of having 
teachers—our own old students—who are 
able to give an amount and a kind of help 
which we could scarcely expect from lec- 
turers. It has already been most valuable, 
and we expect to find it even more so in 
the case of the natural sciences, as in those 
subjects it is most important to have help 
constantly at hand in the early stages. Our 
students have attended the lectures of the 
University professors in these subjects, 
and have had the advantage of studying at 
the museum laboratories ; but this alone is 
not enough—they need to work in the 
College laboratory under skilled direction. 
I dwell upon this matter of the nature of 
the teaching, not only because it is a very 
essential characteristic of Girton, but be- 
cause it is the reason for the costliness of 
the education. Naturally, variety of sub- 
jects, small classes, and individual teaching 
involve great expenditure of time, which 
means money. As our numbers increase, 
we may hope that there will be in propor- 
tion less diversity, so that more may be 
able to work together. We are already 
finding this so, to some extent. 


Of the twenty students in resi- 
dence during the last academic year, 
nine had passed the so-called ‘ little 
go,’ two were working for the Classi- 
cal Tripos, three for the Mathema- 
tical Tripos, seven for the ordinary 
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degree, two for the Moral Science 
Tripos, and three for the Natural 
Science Tripos. This will show at 
once, what a variety of subjects are 
taken up by the Girton students,and 
remove any prejudice existing as to 
the exclusiveness of the curriculum 
offered. The entrance examination 
is perhapssomewhat easier than that 
of the matriculation examination 
(now opened to women) of the Lon- 
don University, and is not enforced 
in the case of those candidates 
who .haye passed this or the 
Oxford and Cambridge senior 
examinations. Certificates, called 
the College certificates, are granted 
to any .student who shall have 
satisfactorily passed examinations 
similar in subjects and standard 
to those qualifying for the B.A. 
degree of the University of Cam- 
bridge, the following deviations 
being permitted: the substitution 
of French and English, or German 
and English, for Latin or Greek; 
the substitution of English, French, 
and German for both Latin and 
Greek ; and the omission, in case of 
objection, of the theological part. 
A certificate, called a degree cer- 
tificate, will be conferred upon any 
student whose proficiency has been 
certified to the satisfaction of the 
College, according to the standard 
of any examination qualifying for 
the B.A. degree of the University 
of ‘Cambridge, provided that such 
student shall have fulfilled, as far 
as practicable, all the conditions 
imposed for the time being by the 
University on candidates for degrees, 
Certificates answering to University 
honours, will also be granted for 
proficiency in single subjects. 

It isnot to be supposed that the 
work of such an institution could 
be carried on smoothly without 
rules, but they are of such a kind 
that we fancy few women really 
desirous of profiting by the ad- 
vantages here held out to them, 
would cavil at. Only the most 
absolutely necessary restrictions are 
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put upon their liberty, and, great 
efforts have been made to provide 
suitable recreation. One. room 
is, provided. with, ,a..piano . for 
dancing. and other. amusements, 
whilst a handsome gymnasium has 
lately been erected by means of 
the. generosity of friends, and the 
students are encouraged as much 
as possible to avail themselves. of 
this and every other opportunity of 
exercise and amusement held out 
to them. Music isa great resource 
for leisure hours, several students 
having joined. the University, Musi- 
cal Society, and attended the re- 
hearsals conducted by the organist 
of Trinity College, , ‘Though Girton 
is within a walk of Cambridge, open 
carriages in fine weather and,¢lose 
flys in winter are engaged for the 
use of those giving lectures at 
Cambridge, so as, to.offer them 
choice of driving, or walking, , A 
moderate amount of visiting is 
rather encouraged than otherwise, 
as offering a diversion. from work; 
but of course, some restrictions on 


this point are necessary. 

The daily routine of the College 
is this : breakfast from eight to nine 
o'clock, luncheon from twelve to 
three p.m., dinner at six p.m. _The 
lectures are for the most part given 


in the afternoon. Students are re- 
quired to enter their names on the 
marking roll three times a day, i.e. 
between eight and nine a.m., twelve 
and three p.m.,and six p.m. Every 
student is required to be present at 
marking and at the lectures belong. 
ing to her course, except. when 
leave of absence has been granted by 
the mistress. The College gates,are 
closed in winter at six p.m., and in 
summer at dusk, after which stu- 
dents may not be out walking beyond 
the. grounds. They may accept 
invitations from.families, but must 
not.be ,ont of the College later 
than..eleven p.m., and must not 
accept coming invitations for more 

once a week on an average in 
any term. In all cases, a student 
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wishing to. be out after the gates are 
closed must give the mistress notice 
of the place to which,she is going. 
A public room is provided in which 
the students .may.see, visitors, sub- 
ject tothe approval of the mistress. 

We have mentioned that.the cost 
of the three years’curriculumisthree 
hundred guineas, and the question 
before touched upon will naturally 
arise—is it not therefore placed 
beyond the reach of that large class 
by, whom such a course is most 
needed, namely, that of women in- 
tending to take up the profession of 
education? Hitherto these have been 
in the minority, and it is quite 
likely that they. will remain so, and. 
that .the College, ranks will be 
swelled chiefly by those who desire 
knowledge for itself:only. But itis 
of course very desirable that teachers 
should be enabled to profit by the 
exceptional advantages here held out 
to them, and,many generous sup- 
porters of the. College and of the 
cause of higher education gencrally 
have given substantial aid both by 
scholarships and nominations. How 
many scholarships have been already 
awarded we cannot precisely say, 
but on turning,,over the pages 
of the College. prospectus for last 
year, we find,. besides various nomi- 
nations, that _two scholarships were 
awarded in June 1871 to candidates 
passing the best entrance examina- 
tion, one of the value of three 
hundred guineas, i.e., the entire 
fees ; the other of 50l.a year for three 
years; two scholarships of the 
value of 20]. and 75/. a year were 
awarded in 1873; an exhibition of 
fifty guineas a year was awarded by 
the Clothworkers’ Company to the 
candidate who passed best in the 
June entrance of 1874; a scholar- 
ship of the value of sol. a year. by 
the Gilchrist Trustees in connection 
with the .University ,of London 
examination for women in 1875; 
an exhibition of 5o0/, a year by Lady 
Stanley of Alderley ; and various 
exhibitions and scholarships are 
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offered on certain conditions next 
October. 

This kind of help to the College is 
of incalculable value, as by no other 
means can the larger proportion of 
intending teachers get there at all ; 
and what so desirable as that those 
to whom we entrust the education 
of our children should be really 
fitted for their work ? Concerning 
the relative merits of classics, mathe- 
matics, and natural science for the 
purpose of intellectual training 
opinions will always vary, but there 
can be little hesitation in any mind 
as to the value of mastering one 
subject; and the whole system of 
female education within a recent 
period may be briefly dismissed in 
the Socratic phrase as ‘a conceit of 
knowledge without the reality.’ The 
greatest living Greek historian is of 
opinion that a study of the Greek 
language offers a mental process 
to be compared with logic itself. An 
eminent English physicist speaks of 
botany in the same terms, and 
many other diverse authorities bear- 
ing on the same point occur to 
memory. The question is one so 
obviously answered by theexperience 
of daily life, that it were not worth 
raising, except for the nonsense that 
is still talked and written about 
the education of women as a thing 
apart from education itself. If it is 
good to know at all, tomake ourselves 
acquainted in so far as we can with 
the history of the world and our re- 
lations to ourfellowsand to universal 
nature, then surely it is good for all 
human beings and not for one half 
only. 

Though Girton has not yet re- 
ceived the public attention it 
deserves, the knowledge of its ex- 
istence is gradually spreading both 
in England and America, and many 
hundreds of visitors from all parts 
of the world have ingpected it. 
Numerically speaking, it cannot 
bear comparison with the well-known 
American College founded by the 
late Mr. Vassar, which accommodates 
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several hundred students, but as 
these are received at an earlier age 
thanat Girton, the standard of attain- 
ment is naturally Jower. Accounts 
of the College and its progress have 
appeared from time to time in most 
of the leading newspapers, and the 
local meetings on behalf of the com- 
mittee have greatly aided the dis- 
semination of facts; still nothing 
in the way of enquiry answers so 
well as a personal visit. There is 
still so much haze in people’s minds 
on the subject of higher education 
generally, and more especially the 
efforts made on behalf of it at Cam- 
bridge, that, to be understood for 
what it is, Girton should be seen. 
Few visitors, whether friendly or 
inimical to the cause, will not be 
taken by surprise at the first glimpse 
of the solid and imposing structure 
which represents the dreams, 
labours, and self-devotion of so many 
advanced minds, and the bare men- 
tion of which twenty, nay, ten 
years ago, would have called up 
incredulity on the one side and 
ridicule on theother. Yeta college 
for women,so coveted by the Frances 
Cornwallises, the Mary Somervilles, 
and less noteworthy aspirants of the 
sex—so, as it once seemed, hopelessly 
far off to these and all who, without 
going into the so-called rights or 
wrongs of women, still regarded 
knowledgeas a privilege that should 
be accorded to all—really exists! 
The ideal of one generation has be- 
come the fact of the next. As the 
world scoffs at ideals but bows 
down before facts, it is little wonder 
that we hear less said against 
Girton than formerly, since Girton 
College, incorporated A.D. 1872, is 
no longer a name but a reality. 
Itis eminently a cheerful place. The 
red bricks want ivy, the pleasure- 
grounds want trees ;everything, both 
within and without, indeed, wants 
the subduing hand of time, but the 
spectator must be hypercritical in- 
deed who has a word to say against 
the substantial English architecture, 
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the spacious corridors, the pleasant 
lecture-rooms, the noble dining hall, 
the laboratory and gymnasium. 
Simplicity combined with artistic 
effect are here the prevailing cha- 
racteristics, Not a trace of the 
vulgarity pervading modern furni- 
ture and house decoration here 
exists, and whilst economy has been 
evidently aimed at, the general im- 
pression is one of largeness and 
liberality. The corridors and public 
rooms are carpeted and curtained 
with deep blue, which affects the 
eye agreeably, more especially in 
conjunction with the panelling, of 
which there is a good deal, stained 
arich brown. The students’ rooms 
are, of course, a good deal modified 
by the taste of the occupier, and 
pleasant it is to pass from one cheer- 
ful, and in some cases elegant little 
apartment to the other, all fitted 
with writing table and book-shelves 
and giving evidence of hard study. 
Many interesting and ornamental 
gifts have aided the generally hand- 
some effect of the College indoors, 


none more so than the carved ebony 
bookcase in the library, containing 


the Somerville bequest, namely, 
Mrs. Somerville’s mathematical 
library, to which has been added, by 
another friend of the College, a bust 
of one of the most remarkable women 
of our era. Numerous presents of 
valuable books have been added to 
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the library by various donors, the 
books—wisely, as it seems to us— 
not being conventionally put to- 
gether in one room, but assorted in 
various places where they are most 
needed. 

All this is very gratifying to see, 
but no less gratifying than the 
liberality and devotion which have 
made Girton what it is, on the part 
of its originators, is the zeal and 
enthusiasm with which their efforts 
have been responded to on the part 
of the students. Anyone to whom 
an opportunity of seeing the daily 
life of this student world is granted 
must admit that, whether the intel- 
tectual objects in view are worth 
the sacrifice of so much time or not, 
at least one result is obtained, 
about the value of which opinion 
cannot be divided. Narrowness 
and littleness are naturally elimi- 
nated from a society, whether of 
men or women, who have so consti- 
tuted themselves for noble, and, at 
least, commendable ends, and no- 
thing more strikes the observer at 
Girton than the merging of lesser in 
larger interests, the steady pur- 
suance ofan accurately defined plan 
of life, the unswerving allegiance to 
a high standard of thought and 
conduct, all harmonised and held 
together by large-hearted sympathy 
on the one side, and indefatigable 
zeal on the other. M. B.-E. 
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THE STORY OF SWINDON. 


E have all of us passed through 
Swindon station, whether en 
route to Southern Wales, to warm 
Devon—the fern-land—to the 
Channel Islands, or to Ireland. 
The ten minutes for refreshment, 
now in the case of certain trains 
reduced to five, have made thou- 
sands of travellers familiar with the 
name of the spot. Those who have 
not actually been there can recall 
to memory a shadowy tradition 
which has grown up and propagated 
itself, that here the soup skins the 
tongue, and that generally it is a 
near relative of the famous ‘ Mugby 
Junction.” Those who have been 
there retain at least a confused 
recollection of large and lofty 
saloons, velvet sofas, painted walls, 
and long semi-circular bars covered 
with glittering glasses and de- 
canters. Or it may be that the 
cleverly executed silver model of 
a locomotive under a glass case, 
lingers still in their memories. At 
all events, Swindon is a well-known 
oasis, familiar to the travelling 
public. Here let us do an act of 
justice. Much has been done of late 
toameliorate many of theinstitutions 
which formerly led to bitter things 
being said against the place. The 
soup is no longer liquid fire, the 
beer is not lukewarm, the charges 
are more moderate; the lady 
manager has succeeded in substi- 
tuting order for disorder, comfort 
and attention in place of lofty dis- 
dain. Passengers have not got to 
cross the line for a fresh ticket or 
to telegraph: the whole place is 
reformed. So much the better for 
the traveller. Buthow little do these 
birds of passage imagine the varied 
interest of the strange and even 
romantic story which is hidden in 
this most unromantic spot, given 
over, as it seems, to bricks and 
mortar. 
Not that it ever had a history 


in the usual sense. There is but 
a faint dim legend that the great 
Sweyn halted with his army on 
this hill—thence called Sweyn’s 
dune, and so Swindon. There is 
a family here whose ancestry goes 
back to the times of the Vi- 
kings; which was in honour 
when Fair Rosamond bloomed at 
Woodstock ; which fought in the 
great Civil War. Nothing further. 
The real history, written in iron 
and steel, of the place began forty 
years ago only. Then a certain 
small party of gentlemen sat down 
to luncheon on the green sward 
which was then where the platform 
is now. The furze was in blossom 
around them, the rabbits frisked 
in and out of their burrows: two 
or three distant farm-houses, one or 
two cottages, these were all the 
signs of human habitation, except 
a few cart-ruts indicating a track 
used for field purposes. There 
these gentlemen lunched, and one 
among them, aye two among them, 
meditated great things, which the 
first planned, and the second lived 
to see realise the most sanguine 
anticipations. These two gentle- 
men were Isambard Brunel and 
Daniel Gooch. Driven away 
from the original plan, which 
was to follow the old coach-road, 
they had come here to survey and 
reconnoitre a possible track run- 
ning in the valley at the northern 
edge of the great range of Wilt- 
shire Downs. They decided that 
here should be their junction, and 
their workshop. Immense sacrifices, 
enormous expenditure the directors 
of the new railway incurred in 
their one great idea of getting it 
finished! They could not stay to 
cart the earth from the cuttings to 
the places where it was required 
for embanking; so where they 
excavated thousands of tons of clay 
they purchased land to cast it upon, 
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out of their way, and where they 
required an embankment they 
purchased a hill, and bodily re- 
moved it to fill up the hollow. They 
could not stay for the seasons, for 
proper weather to work in, and 
in consequence of this their clay 
embankment thrown up wet and 
saturated, swelled ont, bulged at 
the sides, and could not be made 
stable, till at last they drove rows 
of piles on each side, and chained 
them together with chain-cables, 
and so confined the slippery soil. 
They drove these piles, tall beech 
trees, twenty feet into the earth, 
and at this day every train passes 
over tons of chain cables hidden 
beneath the ballast. The world 
yet remembers the gigantic cost of 
the Box tunnel, and how heaven 
and earth were moved to get the 
line open : and at last it was open ; 
but at what a cost! a cost that hung 
like a mill-stone round the neck of 
the company, till a man rose into 
power who had the talent of ad- 
ministration, and that man was the 
yery companion of Brunel whom 
we saw lunching among the furze 
bushes. Reckless as the expendi- 
ture was, one cannot but admire 
the determination which overcame 
every obstacle. For the great line 
a workshop was needed, and that 
workshop was built at Swindon. 
The green fields were covered with 
forges, the hedges disappeared to 
make way for cottages for the 
workmen. The workmen required 
food—tradesmen came to supply 
that food—and Swindon rose as 
Chicago rose, as if by magic, From 
that day to this additions have been 
made, and other departments con- 
centrated upon this one spot, till at 
the present time the factory covers 
& space equal to that of a moderate 
farm, and employs nearly four 


thousand workmen, to whom three, 


hundred thousand pounds are yearly 
paid, whereby to purchase their 
daily bread. But at that early stage 
the difficulty was to find experienced 
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workmen, and still greater to dis- 
cover men who could superintend 
them. For these it was necessary 
to go up into the shrewd North, 
which had already foreseen the 
demand that must arise, and had 
partially educated her children inthe 
new lifethat wasaboutito dawnon the 
world; and soitis that tothistime the 
names of those who are in authority 
over this army of workers carry 
with them in their sound a strong 
flavour of the heather and the brae, 
and seem more in accordance with 
ideas of ‘following the wild deer,’ 
than of a dwelling in the midst ‘of 
the clangour and smoke. 

All these new inhabitants of the 
hitherto deserted fields had to be 
lodged, and in endeavouring to 
solve this problem the company 
were induced to try an experiment 
which savoured not a little of 
communism, though not so intended. 
A building was erected which was 
locally called the ‘barracks,’ and it 
well deserved the name, for at one 
time as many as perhaps five hun- 
dred men found shelter in it. It 
was a vast place with innumerable 
rooms and corridors, The experi- 
ment did not altogether answer, and 
was in time abandoned, when the 
company built whole streets, and 
even erected a covered market place 
for their labourers. They went 
further, and bore the chief ex- 
pense in building a church. A 
reading-room was started, and grew 
and grew till a substantial place 
was required for the accommodation 
of the members. Finally the 
‘barracks’ was converted into a 
place of worship for a dissenting 
body, and a grand hall it afforded 
when the interior was removed and 
only the shell left. But by this 
time vast changes had taken place, 
and great extensions had arisen 
through private energy. This land 
was the poorestin the neighbourhood ; 
low-lying, shallow soil on top of an 
endless depth of stiff clay, worthless 
for arable purposes, of small valne for 
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pasture, covered with furze, rushes, 
and rowen. So much so that when 
a certain man with a little money 
purchased a good strip of it, he was 
talked of as a fool, and considered 
to have committed a most egregious 
error.. How vain is human wisdom! 
In a few years the railway came. 
Land rose in price, and this very 
strip brought its owner thousands ; 
so that the fool became wise, and 
the wise was deemed of no account. 
Private speculators, seeing the turn 
things were taking, ran up rows of 
houses: building societies stepped 
in, and laid out streets; a whole 
town seemed to start into being at 
once. Still the company continued 
to concentrate their works at the 
junction, and at last added the 
culminating stroke by bringing the 
carriage department here, which 
was like planting a new colony. A 
fresh impulse was given to building ; 
fresh blocks and streets arose ; com- 
panies were formed to burn bricks 
—one of these makes bricks by 
steam, and can burn a quarter of a 
million at once in their kiln. This 
in a place where previously the rate 
of building was five new houses in 
twenty years! Sanitary districts 
were mapped out; boards of control 
elected ; gas companies ; water com- 
panies—who brought water out of 
the chalk hills three miles distant: 
all the distinctive characteristics of 
a city arose into being. Lastly 
came a sewage farm, for so great 
was the sewage that it became a 
burning question how to dispose of 
it, and on this sewage farm some 
most extraordinary results have 
been obtained: such as mangolds 
with leaves four feet in length—a 
tropical luxuriance of growth. One 
postman had sufficed, then two, 
then three, till a strong staff had to 
be organised, in regular uniform, 
provided with bull’s-eye lanthorns 
to pick their way in and out of the 
dark and dirty back streets. One 
single constable had sufficed, and a 
dark hole had done duty as a prison. 
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Now a superintendent and other 
officers, a full staff, and a complete 
police-station, with cells, justice. 
room, all the paraphernalia were 
required: and so preposterous did 
all this seem to other towns, for- 
merly leading towns in the country, 
but which had remained stagnant 
while Swindon went ahead, that 
they bitterly resented the building, 
and satirised it as a ‘Palace of 
Justice,’ though, in good truth, 
sorely needed. A vast corn ex. 
change, a vaster drill hall, for the 
workmen—who had formed a volun. 
teer corps—to drill in, chapels of 
every description, and some of 
really large size: all these arose, 
The little old town on the hill a 
mile from the station felt the wave 
of progress strongly. The streets 
were paved, sewers driven under 
the town at a depth of forty feet 
through solid stone, in order to 
dispose of the sewage on a second 
sewage farm of over one hundred 
acres. Shops, banks, arid, above 
all, public-houses abounded and 
increased apace ; especially in the 
new town, where every third house 
seemed to be licensed premises. 
The cart-track seen by the luncheon 
party in the furze was laid down 
and macadamised, and a_ street 
erected, named after the finest street 
in London, full of shops of all de- 
scriptions. Every denomination, 
from the Plymouth Brethren to the 
Roman Catholics, had their place 
of worship. Most of the tradesmen 
had two branches, one in th®upper, 
one in the lower town, and the 
banks followed their example. Not 
satisfied with two railways, two 
others are now in embryo, one 4 
link in the long talked of through 
communication betWeen north and 
south, from Manchester to South- 
ampton, the other a local line with 
possible extensions. A population 
of barely 2,000 has risen to 15,000, 
and this does not nearly represent 
the real number of inhabitants, for 
there is a large floating population, 
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and in addition five or six villages 
surrounding the town are in reality 
merely suburbs, and in great part 
populated by men working in the 
town. These villages have shared 
in the general movement, and some 
of them have almost trebled in size 
and importance. This population 
is made up of the most incongruous 
elements: labouring men of the 
adjacent counties who have left the 
plough and the sickle for the 
hammer and the spade; Irish in 
large numbers; Welshmen, Scotch, 
and North of England men; stal- 
wart fellows from York and places 
in a similar latitude. Yet, notwith- 
standing all the building that has 
been going on, despite the rush of 
building societies and private 
speculators, the cry is still ‘More 
bricks and mortar,’ for there exists 
an enormous amount of overcrowd- 
ing. The high rents are almost 
prohibitory, and those who take 
houses underlet them and sublet 
them till in six rooms three families 
may be living. Thewages are good, 
ranging from 18s. for common 
labourers, to 30s8., 368., 40s., and 
more for skilled mechanics; and 
the mode in which they live affords 
an illustrative contrast to the agri- 
cultural population immediately 
surrounding the place. As if to 
complete the picture, that nothing 
might be wanting, a music-hall has 
been opened, where for three pence 
the workman may listen to the 
dulcet strains of ‘ London artistes’ 
while he smokes his pipe. 

Can a more striking, a more 
wonderful and interesting spectacle 
be seen than this busy, Black- 
Country-looking town, with its 
modern associations, its go-ahead 
ways, in the midst of a purely agri- 
cultural country, where there are 
no coal, or iron mines, where in the 
memory of middle-aged men there 
was nothing but pasture fields, furze, 
and rabbits? In itself it affords a 
perfect epitome of the spirit of the 
nineteenth century. 
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And much if not all of this 
marvellous transformation, of this 
abounding life and vigorous vitality, 
is due to the energy and the fore- 
thought, the will of one man. It 
is notorious that the Swindon of 
to-day is the creation of the com- 
panion of Brunel at the lunch in the 
furze bushes. Sir Daniel Gooch has 
had a wonderful life. Beginning 
literally at the beginning, he rose 
from stage to stage, till he became 
the responsible head of the vast 
company in whose service he had 
commenced life. In that position 
he did not forget the place where 
his early years were passed, but 
used his influence to enrich it with 
the real secret of wealth, employ- 
ment for the people. In so doing, 
time has proved that he acted for 
the best interests of the company, 
for apart from monetary matters, 
the mass of workmen assembled at 
this spot are possessed of over- 
whelming political power, and can 
return the man they choose to Parlia- 
ment. Thus the company secures a 
representative in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Among the institutions which 
the railway company fostered was 
the primitive reading-room which 
has been alluded to. Under their 
care this grew and grew, until it 
became a mechanics’ institute, or 
rather a department of science and 
art, which at the present day has 
an intimate connection with South 
Kensington. Some hundred prizes 
are here annually distributed to the 
numerous students, both male and 
female, who can here obtain the 
very best instruction at the very 
smallest cost, in almost every 
branch of learning, from sewing to 
shorthand, from freehand drawing 
to algebra and conic sections. On 
one occasion, while distributing the 
prizes to the successful competitors. 
Sir Daniel Gooch laid bare some of 
his early struggles as an incentive 
to the youth around him. He 
admitted that there was a time, and 
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a dark hour, when he all but gave 
up hopes of ultimate success, when 
it seemed that the dearest wish of 
his heart must for ever go without 
fulfilment. In this desponding 
mood he was slowly crossing a 
bridge in London, when he observed 
an inscription upon the parapet— 
‘Nil Desperandum,’ never despair. 
How he took heart at this as an 
omen, and went forth and persevered 
till— The speaker did not complete 
the sentence, but all the world 
knows what ultimately happened, 
and remembers the man who laid 
the first Atlantic cable. The great 
lesson of perseverance, of patience, 
was never drawn with better 
effect. 

In the Eastern tales of magicians 
one reads of a town being found 
one day where there was nothing 
but sand the day before. Here 
the fable is fact, and the potent 
magician is Steam. Here is, 
perhaps, the greatest temple that 
has ever been built to that great 
god of our day. Taking little note 
of its immense extent, of the vast 
walls which enclose it, like some 
fortress, of the tunnel which gives 
entrance, and through which three 
thousand workmen pass four times 
a day, let us enter at once and go 
straight to the manufacture of those 
wheels and tires and axles of which 
we have heard so much since the 
tragedy at Shipton. To look at a 
carriage wheel, the iron carriage 
wheel, one would imagine that it 
was all one piece, that it was 
stamped out at a blow, so little sign 
is there of a junction of parts. The 
very contrary is the fact; the 
wheel is made of a large number of 
pieces of iron, welded together, and 

in and again welded together, 
till at last it forms one solid homo- 
geneous mass. The first of these 
processes consists in the manu- 
facture of the spokes, which are 
made out of fine iron. The spoke 
is made in two pieces, at two dif- 
ferent forges, and by two distinct 
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gangs of men. A third forge and 
a third gang are constantly employed 
in welding these two detached parts 
in one continuous piece, forming a 
spoke. One of these parts resembles 
a T with the downward stroke 
very short, and the cross stroke at 
the top slightly bent, so as to form 
a section of a curve. The other 
piece is about the same length, 
but rather thicker, and at its larger 
end somewhat wedge-shaped. This 
last piece forms that part of the 
spoke which goes nearest to 
the centre of the wheel. These two 
parts when completed are again 
heated to a red heat, and in that 
ductile state hammered with dex- 
terous blows into one, which then 
resembles the same letter T, only 
with the downward stroke dis- 
proportionately long. Eight or 
more of these spokes, according to 
the size of the wheel, and whether 
it is intended for a carriage, an 
engine, or tender, are then 
arranged together on the ground, 
so that the wedge-shaped ends fit 
close together, and in that position 
are firmly fixed by the imposition 
above them of what is called a 
‘washer,’ a flat circular piece of 
iron, which is laid red hot on the 
centre of the embryo wheel and 
there hammered into cohesion. 
The wheel is then turned over, and 
a second ‘ washer’ beaten on, so that 
the partially molten metal runs, and 
joins together with the particles of 
the spokes, and the whole is one 
mass. In the ordinary cart wheel 
or gig wheel, the spokes are placed 
in mortice holes made in a 
solid central block; but in this 
wheel before us, the ends of the 
spokes, well cemented together by 
the two washers, form the central 
block or boss. The ends of the 


spokes do not quite touch each 
other, and so a small circular space 
is left which is subsequently bored 


to fit the axle. The wheel now 
presents a curiously incomplete 
appearance, for the top strokes of 
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the T’s do. not touch each other. 
There is a space between each, and 
these spaces have now to be filled 
up with pieces of red-hot iron well 
welded and hammered together. To 
the uninitiated it would seem that all 
this work is superfluous; that the 
wheel might be made much more 
quickly intwoor three pieces, instead 
of all these, and that it would be 
stronger. But the practical men 
engaged in the work say differently. 
It is their maxim that the more 
iron is hammered the stronger 
and better it becomes; therefore 
all this welding adds to the 
strength of the wheel. In practice 
it is found quicker and more 
convenient to thus divide the 
labour, than to endeavour to form 
the wheel of fewer component 
parts. The wheel is now taken to 
the lathe, and a portion is cut away 
from its edge, till a groove is left so 
as to dovetail into the tire. 

The tires, which are of steel, are 
not made here; they come ready 
to be placed upon the wheel, and 
some care has to be taken in 
moving them, for although several 
inches in thickness and of enor- 
mous strength, it has occasionally 
happened that a sudden jar 
from other solid bodies has frac- 
tured them. One outer edge of 
the tire is prolonged, so to say, and 
forms the projecting flange which 
holds the rails and prevents the 
carriage from running off the road. 
So important a part requires the 
best metal and the most careful 
manufacture, and accordingly no 
trouble or expense is spared to 
secure suitable tires. One of the 
inner edges of the tire, on the 
opposite side to the flange, is 
grooved, and this groove is intended 
to receive the edge of the wheel 
itself ; they dovetail together here. 
The tire is now made hot, and the 
result of that heating is an ex- 
pansion of the metal, so that the 
circle of the tire becomes larger. 
The wheel is then driven into the 
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tire, which fits round it like aba 

As it grows cool the steel tire 
clasps the iron wheel with enormous 
force, and the softer metal is driven 
into the groove of the steel. But 
this is not all. The wheel is turned 
over, and the iron wheel is seen to 
be some little distance sunk as it 
were beneath the surface of the 
tire. Immediately on a level with 
the iron wheel there runs round the 
steel tire another deeper groove. 
The wheel is again heated—not to 
redness, for the steel will not bear 
blows if too hot,—and when the 
tire is sufficiently warm, a long 
thin strip of iron is driven into 
this groove, and so shuts the iron 
wheel into the tire as with a con- 
tinuous wedge. Yet another pro- 
cess has to follow—yet another 
safeguard against accident. The 
tire once more heated is attacked 
with the blows of three heavy 
sledge hammers, wielded by as 
many stalwart smiths, and its inner 
edge by their well-directed blows 
bent down over the narrow band 
of iron; or continuous wedge, so that 
this wedge is closed in by what 
may be called a continuous rivet. 
The wheel is now complete, so far 
as its body is concerned, and to 
look at, it seems very nearly im- 
possible that any wear or tear, or 
jar or accident could disconnect 
its parts, all welded, overlapped, 
dovetailed as they are. Prac- 
tically it seems the perfection of 
safety, nor was it to a wheel of 
this character that the accident 
happened. The only apparent risk 
is that there may be some slight 
undiscovered flaw in the solid steel 
which under the pressure of unfore- 
seen circumstances may give way. 
But the whole design of the wheel 
is to guard against the ill-effects 
that would follow the snapping of 
a tire. Suppose a tire to ‘fly ’"— 
the result would be a small crack ; 
supposing there were two cracks, 
or ten cracks, the speciality of this 
wheel is that not one of those pieces 
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could come off—that the wheel 
would run as well and as safely with 
a tire cracked through in a dozen 
places as when perfectly sound. 
The reason of this is that every 
single quarter of an inch of the tire 
is fixed irremoveably to the outer 
edge of the iron wheel, by the con- 
tinuous dovetail, by the continuous 
wedge, and by the continuous 
overlapping. So that under no 
condition could any portion of the 
tire fly off from the wheel. Close 
by this wheel thus finished upon 
this patent process there was an 
old riveted wheel which had been 
brought in to receive a new tire on 
the new process. This old wheel 
aptly illustrates the advantages of 
the new one. Its tire is fixed to 
the wheel by rivets or bolts placed 
at regular intervals. Now the 
holes made for these bolts to some 
extent weaken both tire and wheel. 
The bolt is liable with constant 
shaking to wear loose. The bolt only 
holds a very limited area of tire to 
the wheel. If the tire breaks in 
two places between the bolts it 
comes off. Ifa bolt breaks, or the 
tire breaks at the bolt, it flies. The 
tire is in fact only fixed on in spots 
with intervals between. The new 
fastening leaves no intervals, and 
instead of spots is fixed every- 
where. This is called the Gibson 
process, and was invented by an 
employé of the company. Latterly 
another process has partially come 
into vogue, particularly for wooden 
wheels, which are preferred some- 
times on account of their noiseless- 
ness. By this (the Mansell) process, 
the tires, which are similar, are 
fastened to the wheels by two 
circular bands which dovetail into 
the tire, and are then bolted to the 
wood. 

Toreturn to the wheel—now really 
and substantially a wheel, but which 
has still to be turned so as to run 
perfectly true upon the metals—it is 
conveyed to the wheel lathe, and 
affixed to what looks like another 
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wheel, which is set in motion by 
steam power and carries our wheel 
round with it. A workman sets a 
tool to plane its edge, which shaves 
off the steel as if it were wood, and 
reduces it to the prescribed scale. 
Then when its centre has been bored 
to receive the axle the genesis of the 
wheel is complete, and it enters 
upon its life of perpetual revolution. 
How little do the innumerable tra- 
vellers who are carried to their des- 
tination upon it imagine the im. - 
mense expenditure of care, skill, 
labour, and thought that has been 
expended before a perfect wheel was 
produced. 

Next in natural order come 
the rails upon which the wheel 
must ran. The former type of rail 
was a solid bar of iron, whose end 
presented a general resemblance to 
the letter T, which was thick at the 
top and at the bottom, and smaller 
in the middle. It was thought that 
this rail was not entirely satisfactory, 
for reasons that cannot be enu- 
merated here, and accordingly a 
patent was taken out for a rail which 
it is believed can be more easily and 
cheaply manufactured, with a less 
expenditure of metal, and which can 
be more readily attached to the 
sleepers. In reality it is designed 
upon the principle of the arch, and 
the end of these rails somewhat re- 
sembles the Greek letter Q, for they 
are hollow and formed of a thin plate 
of metal rolled into this shape. 
Coming to this very abode of the 
Cyclops, the rail-mill, the first 
machine that appears resembles a 
pair of gigantic scissors, which are 
employed day and night in snip- 
ping off old rails and other pieces of 
iron into lengths suitable for the 
manufacture of new rails. 

These scissors, or perhaps rather 
pincers, are driven by steam-power, 
and bite off the solid iron as if it 
were merely strips of ribbon. There 
is some danger in this process, for 
occasionally the metal breaks and 
flies, and men’s hands are severely 
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injured. Ata guess the lengths of 
iron for manufacture into rails may 
be about four feet long, and are 
piled up in flat pieces eight or nine 
inches or more in height. These 
pieces are carried to the furnace, 
heated to an intense heat, and then 
placed under the resistless blows of 
a steam hammer, which welds them 
into one solid bar of iron, longer than 
the separate pieces were. ‘The bar 
then goes back to the furnace, and 
again comes out white hot. The 
swinging shears seize it, and it is 
swung along to the rollers. These 
rollers are two massive cylindrical 
iron bars which revolve rapidly one 
over the other. The end of the 
white-hot metal is placed between 
these rollers, and is at once drawn 
out into a long strip of iron, much 
as a piece of dough is rolled out 
under the cook’s rolling-pin. It is 
now perfectly flat, and entirely mal- 
leable. It is returned to the furnace, 
heated, brought back, and placed in 
a second pair of rollers. This se- 


cond pair have projections upon 
them, which so impress the flat 
strip of iron that it is drawn out 


into the required shape. The rail 
passes twice through these rollers, 
once forwards then backwards. 
Terrible is the heat in this fiery spot. 
The experienced workman who 
guides the long red-hot rails to the 
mouth of the rollers is protected 
with a mask, with iron-shod shoes, 
iron greaves on his legs, an iron 
apron, and even further with a shield 
of iron. The very floor beneath is 
formed of slabs of iron instead of 
slabs of stone, and the visitor very 
soon finds this iron floor too hot for 
his feet. The perfect rail, still red 
hot or nearly, is run back to the 
circular saw, which cuts it off in 
regular lengths : for it is not possible 
to so apportion the iron in each 
bundle as to form absolutely identi- 
cal strips. They are proportioned 
so as to be a little longer than re- 
quired, and then sawn off to the 
exact length. While still hot, a 
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workman files the sawn ends so that 
they may fit together closely when 
laid down on the sleepers. The 
completed rails are then stacked for 
removal on trucks to their destina- 
tion. The rollers which turn out 
these rails in so regular and beauti- 
ful a manner are driven by a pair of 
engines of enormous power. The 
huge fly-wheel is twenty feet in 
diameter, and weighs with its axle 35 
tons. When these rails were first 
manufactured, the rollers were 
driven direct from the axle of the 
fly-wheel, and the rails had to be 
lifted right over the roller—a diffi- 
cult and dangerous process—and 
again inserted between them on 
the side at which it started. Since 
then an improvement has been 
effected, by which the rails are sent 
backwards through the rollers, thus 
avoiding the trouble of lifting them 
over. This is managed by reversing 
the motion of the rollers, which is 
done in an instant by means of a 
‘crab.’ 

Immediately adjacent to these rail- 
mills are the steam-hammers, whose 
blows shake the solid earth. The 
largest descends with the force of 
seventy tons, yet so delicate is the 
machinery thut visitors are shown 
how the same ponderous mass of 
metaland the same irresistible might 
can be so gently administered as to 
crush the shell of a nut without 
injuring the kernel. These ham- 
mers are employed in beating huge 
masses of iron into cranks for en- 
gines, and other heavy work which 
is beyond the unaided strength of 
man. Each of the hammers has 
its own steam boiler and its furnace 
close at hand, and overhead there 
are travelling cranes which convey 
the metal to and fro. These boilers 
may be called vertical, and with 
the structure on which they are 
supported have a dome-like shape. 
Hissing, with smull puffs of white 
steam curling stealthily upwards, 
they resemble a group of volcanoes 
on the eveofan eruption. This place 
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presents a wonderful and even terri- 
ble aspect at night, when the rail- 
mill and steam-hammers are in full 
swing. The open doors of the glaring 
furnaces shoot forth an insupport- 
able beam of brilliant white light, 
and out from among the glowing 
fire comes a massive bar of iron, 
hotter, whiter than the fire itself— 
barely to be looked upon. It is 
dragged and swung along under the 
great hammer ; Thor strikes and the 
metal doubles up, and bends as if 
of plastic clay, and showers of 
sparks fly high and far. What looks 
like a long strip of solid flame is 
guided between the rollers, and 
flattened and shaped, till it comes 
out a dull-red-hot rail, and the 
sharp teeth of the circular saw cut 
through it, throwing out a circle of 
sparks. The vast fly-wheel whirls 


round endless shaftings and drums 
are revolving overhead, and the 
ear is full of a ceaseless overpower- 
ing hum, varied at intervals with the 
sharp scraping, ringing sound of 


the saw. The great boilers hiss, 
the furnaces roar, all around there 
is a sense of an irresistible Power, 
but just held in by bars and 
rivets, ready in a moment to rend 
all asunder. Masses of glowing 
iron are wheeled hither and thither 
in wheelbarrows; smaller blocks 
are slid along the iron-floor. Here 
is a heap of red-hot scraps hissing. 
A sulphurous hot smell prevails, a 
burning wind, a fierce heat, now 
from this side, now from that; and 
ever and anon bright streaks of 
light flow out from the open 
furnace doors, casting grotesque 
shadows upon the roof and walls. 
The men have barely a human look, 
with the reflection of the fire upon 
them; mingling thus with flame 
and heat, toying with danger, han- 
dling, as it seems, red-hot metal with 
ease. The whole scene suggests 
the infernal regions. A mingled 
hiss and roar and thud fill the 
building with reverberation, and 
the glare of the flames rising above 
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the chimneys throws a reflection 
upon the sky, which is visible 
miles away, like that of a conflagra- 
tion. 

Stepping out of this pande- 
monium, there are rows upon 
rows of gleaming forges, each with 
its appointed smiths, whose ham- 
mers rise and fall in rhythmic 
strokes, and who manufacture the 
minor portions of the incipient loco- 
motive. Here is a machine the cen- 
tral part of which resembles a great 
corkscrew or spiral constantly re- 
volving. A weight is affixed to its 
inclined plane, and is carried up to 
the required height by the revolu- 
tion of the screw, to be let fall upon 
a piece of red-hot iron, which in that 
moment becomes a bolt, with its 
projecting head or cap. Though 
they do not properly belong to our 
subject, the great marine boilers in 
course of construction in the ad- 
joining department cannot be over- 
looked, even if only for their size— 
vast cylinders of twelve feet di- 
ameter. Next comes the erecting 
shop, where the various parts of 
the locomotive are fitted together, 
and it is built up much as a ship 
from the keel. These semi-com- 
pleted engines have a singularly 
helpless look—out of proportion, 
without limbs, and many mere ske- 
letons. Close by is the department 
where engines out of repair are 
made good. Some American engi- 
neer started the idea of a railway 30 
feet wide, an idea which in this place 
is partially realised. The engine 
to be repaired is run on to what 
may be described as a turn-table 
resting upon wheels, and this turn- 
table is bodily rolled along, like a 
truck, with the engine on it, to the 
place where tools and cranes, and 
all the necessary gear are ready for 
the work upon it. Now by a yard, 
which seems one vast assemblage 
of wheels of all kinds—big wheels, 
little wheels, wheels of all sizes, no- 
thing but wheels; past great mounds 
of iron, shapeless heaps of scrap; and 
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then, perhaps, the most interesting 
shop of all, though the least capable 
of description, is entered. It is 
where the endless pieces of metal 
of which the locomotive is composed 
are filed and planed and smoothed 
into an accurate fit; an immense 
building, with shafting overhead and 
shafting below in endless revolution, 
yielding an incessant hum like the 
sound of armies of bees—a build- 
ing which may be said to have a 
score of aisles up which one may 
walk with machinery upon either 
side. Hundreds of lathes of every 
conceivable pattern are planing the 
solid steel and the solid iron as if it 
were wood, cutting off with each 
revolution a more or less thick slice 
of the hard metal, which curls up 
like a shaving of deal. So delicate 
is the touch of some of these tools, 
so good the metal they are em- 
ployed to cut, that shavings are 
taken off three or more feet long, 
curled up like a spiral spring, and 
which may be wound round the 
hand like string. The interiors of 
the cylinders, the bearings, those 
portions of the engines which slide 
one upon the other, and require the 
most accurate fit, are here adjusted 
by unerring machinery, which turns 
out the work with an ease and 
exactness which the hand of man, 
delicate and wonderful organ as it 
is, cannot reach. From the smallest 
fitting up to the great engine cranks, 
the lathes smoothe them all—reduce 
them to the precise size which they 
were intended to be by the draughts- 
man. These cranks and larger 
pieces of metal are conveyed to 
their lathes and placed in position 
by a steam crane, which glides 
along upon a single rail at the will 
of the driver, who rides on it, and 
which handles the massive metal 
almost with the same facility that 
an elephant would move a log of 
wood with his trunk. Most of us 
have an inherent idea that iron is 
exceedingly hard, but the ease with 
which it is cut and smoothed. by 
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these machines goes far to remove 
that impression. 

The carriage department does not 
offer so much that will strike the 
eye; yet it is of the highest im- 
portance. To the uninitiated it is 
difficult to trace the connection 
between the various stages of the 
carriage, as it is progressively built 
up, and finally painted and gilded, 
and fitted with cushions. Generally, 
the impression left from an inspec- 
tion is that the frames of the car- 
riages are made in a way calculated 
tosecure great strength, the material 
being solid oak. The brake-vans,. 
especially, are made strong. The 
carriages made here are for the 
narrow-gauge, and are immensely 
superior in every way to the old 
broad-gauge carriage, being much 
more roomy, although not so wide. 
Over the department there lingers 
an odour of wood. It is common to 
speak of the scented woods of the 
East and the South, but even our 
English woods are not devoid of 
pleasant odour under the carpenter’s 
hands. Hidden away amongst the 
piles of wood there is here a triumph 
of human ingenuity. It is an end- 
less saw which revolves around two 
wheels much in the same way as a 
band revolves around two drums. 
The wheels are perhaps three feet 
in diameter, and two inches in thick- 
ness at the circumference. They 
are placed—one as low as the work- 
man’s feet, another rather above his 
head—-six or seven feetapart. Round 
the wheels there stretches an end- 
less narrow band of blue steel, just 
as a ribbon might. This band of 
steel is very thin, and almost half 
an inch inwidth. Its edge towards 
the workman is serrated with sharp 
deep teeth. The wheels revolve by 
steam rapidly, and carry with them 
the saw, so that instead of the old 
up and down motion the teeth are 
continually running one way. The 
band of steel is so extremely flexible 
that i¢ sustains the state of perpetual 
curve, There are stories in ancient 
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chronicles of the wonderful swords 
of famous warriors made of such 
good steel that the blade could be 
bent till the point touched the hilt, 
and even till the blade was tied ina 
knot. These stories do not seem 
like fables before this endless saw, 
which does not bend once or twice, 
but is incessantly curved, and in- 
cessantly in the act of curving. A 
more beautiful machine cannot be 
imagined. Its chief use is to cut 
out the designs for cornices, and 
similar ornamental work in thin 
wood; but it is sufficiently strong 
to cut through a two-inch plank 
like paper. Every possible support 
that can be afforded by runners is 
given to the saw, still, with every 
aid, it is astonishing to see metal 
which we have been taught to 
believe rigid, flexible as india-rubber. 
Adjoining are frame-saws, working 
up and down by steam, and cutting 
half-a-dozen or more boards at the 
same time. It was in this depart- 
ment that the Queen’s carriage was 
built at a great expenditure of skill 
and money—a carriage which is 
considered one of the masterpieces 
of this particular craft. 

There rises up in the mind, after 
the contemplation of this vast work- 
shop, with its endless examples of 
human ingenuity, a conviction that 
safety in railway travelling is not 
only possible but probable, and even 
now on the way to us. No one 
can behold the degree of excellence 
to which the art of manufacturing 
material has been brought, no one 
can inspect the processes by which 
the wheel, for instance, is finally 
welded into one compact mass, 
without a firm belief that where so 
much has been done, in a little time 
still more will be done. That safer 
plans, that better designs, that 
closer compacted forms will arise, 
seems as certain and assured a fact 
as that those forms now in use 
arose out of the rude beginnings of 
the past. For this great factory, 
both in its machine-tools and in its 
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products, the wheels and rails and 
locomotives, is a standing proof of 
the development which goes on in 
the mind of man when brought 
constantly to bear upon one subject. 
As with the development of species 
so it is with that of machinery: 
rude and more general forms first, 
finer and more specialised forms 
afterwards. There is every reason 
to hope ; for this factory is a proof 
of the advance that has been made. 
It would seem that the capability of 
metal is practically infinite. 

But what an enormous amount of 
labour, what skill, and what com- 
plicated machinery must be first 
employed before what is in itself a 
very small result can be arrived at. 
In order that an individual may 
travel from London to Oxford, see 
what innumerable conditions have 
to be fulfilled. 3,000 men have to 
work night and day that we may 
merely seat ourselves and remain 
passive till our destination is 
reached. 

This small nation of workers, 
this army of the hammer, lathe, 
and drill, affords matter for deep 
ineditation in its sociological aspect. 
Though so numerous that no one of 
them can be personally acquainted 
with more than a fractional part, 
yet there is a strong esprit de corps, 
a spirit that ascends to the highest 
among them, for it is well known 
that the chief manager has a 
genuine feeling of almost fatherly 
affection for these his men, and will 
on no account let them suffer, and 
will, if possible, obtain for them 
every advantage. The influence he 
thereby acquires among them is 
principally used for moral and reli- 
gious ends. Under these auspices 
have arisen the great chapels and 
places of worship of which the town 
is full. Of the men themselves, 
the majority are intelligent, con- 
trasting strongly with the agricul- 
tural poor around them, and not a 
few are well educated and thought- 
ful. This gleaning of intellectual 
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men are full of social life, or rather 
of an interest in the problems of 
social existence. They eagerly dis- 
cuss the claims of religion versus 
the allegations of secularism; they 
are shrewd to detect the weak 

ints of an argument, they lean, 
in fact, towards an eclecticism : they 
select the most ratioual part of 
every theory. They are full of 
information on every subject—in- 
formation obtained not only from 
newspapers, books, conversation, 
and lectures, but from travel, for 
most have at least been over the 
greater part of England. They are 
probably higher in their intellectual 
life than a large proportion of theso- 
called middle classes. One is indeed 
tempted to declare, after considering 
the energy with which they enter 
on all questions, that this class of 
educated mechanics forms in reality 
the protoplasm, or living matter, 
out of which modern society is 
evolved. The great and well- 
supplied reading-room of the 
Mechanics’ Institute is always full 


of readers: the library, now an 
extensive one, is constantly in use. 
Where one book is read in agricul- 
tural districts fifty are read in the 


vicinity of the factory. Social 
questions of marriage, of religion, 
of politics, sanitary science, are for 
ever on the simmer among these 
men. It would almost seem as if 
the hammer, the lathe, and the 
drill would one day bring forth a 
creed of its own. A characteristic 
of all classes of these workmen is 
their demand for meat, of which 

t quantities are consumed. Nor 
o they stay at meat alone; but 
revel in fish and other luxuries 
at times, though the champagne 
of the miner is not known here. 
Notwithstanding the number of 
public-houses, it is a remarkable 
fact that there is very little drunken- 
ness in proportion to the population, 
few crimes of violence, and, what is 
more singular still, and has been 
often remarked, very little immo- 
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rality. «Where there are some 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
young uneducated girls, without 
work to occupy their time, there 
must of course exist a certain 
amount of lax conduct, but never, 
or extremely rarely, does a girl 
apply to the magistrates for an 
affiliation order, while from agricul- 
tural parishes such applications are 
common. The numberof absolutely 
immoral women openly practising in- 
famy is also remarkably small. There 
was a time when the workmen at 
this factory enjoyed an unpleasant 
notoriety for mischief and drunken- 
ness, but that time has passed away, 
a most marked improvement having 
taken place in the last few years. 
There appears, however, to be 
very little prudence amongst them, 
The man who receives some extra 
money for extra work simply spends 
it on unusual luxuries in food or 
drink, or if it be summer takes his 
wife and children a drive in a hired 
conveyance. To this latter there 
can be no objection, but still the fact 
remains prominent that men in the 
receipt of good wages do not save. 
They do not put by money ; this is, 
of course, speaking of the majority. 
It would almost seem to be a charac- 
teristic of human nature that those 
who receive wages for work done, 
so much per week or fortnight, do 
not contract saving habits. The 
small struggling tradesman, whose 
income is very little more than that 
of the mechanic, often makes great 
exertions, and practises much eco- 
nomy to put by a sum to assist him 
in difficulty or to extend his business. 
It may be that the very certainty of 
the wages acts as a deterrent—inas- 
much as the mechanic feels safe of 
his weekly money, while the shop- 
keeper runs much risk. It is doubt- 
ful whether mechanics with good 
wages save more than agricultural 
labourers: except in indirect ways 
—ways which are thrust upon them, 
First of all there is the yard club, to 
which all are compelled to pay by 
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their employers, the object being 
to provide medical assistance in case 
of sickness. This is in some sense 
a saving. Then there are the build- 
ing societies, which offer opportuni- 
ties of possessing a house, and the 
mechanic who becomes a member 
has to pay for it by instalments. 
This also may be called an indirect 
saving, since the effect is the same. 
Butof direct saving—puttingmoney 
in a bank, or investing it—there is 
scarcely any. The quarter of a 
million annually paid in wages 
mostly finds its way into the pockets 
of the various tradespeople, and at 
the end of the year the mechanic is 
none the better off. This is a grave 
defect in his character. Much of it 
results from a generous, liberal dis- 
position: a readiness to treat a 
friend with a drink, to drive the 
family out into the country, to treat 
the daughter with a new dress. The 
mechanic does not set a value upon 
money in itself. 

The effect of the existence of this 


factory upon the whole surrounding 
district has been marked. A large 
proportion of the lower class of 
mechanics, especially the factory 
labourers, are drawn from the agri- 
cultural poor of the adjacent villages. 
These work all day at the factory, 


and return at night. They daily 
walk great distances to secure this 
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employment: three miles to, and 
three miles back is common, four 
miles not uncommon, and some 
have been known to walk six, or 
twelve miles per day. These carry 
back with them into the villages 
the knowledge they insensibly ac. 
quire from their better-informed 
comrades, and exhibit an indepen. 
dent spirit. For a radius of six 
miles round, the poorer class are 
better informed, quicker in percep- 
tion, more ready with an answer to 
a question, than those who dwell 
further back out of the track of 
modern life. Wages had materially 
risen long before the movement 
among the agricultural labourers 
took place. 

Where there was lately nothing 
but furze and rabbits there is 
now a busy human population. 
Why was it that for so many hun- 
dreds of years the population of 
England remained nearly stationary, 
and why has it so marvellously 
increased in this last forty years? 
The history of this place seems to 
answer that interesting question. 
The increase is due to the facilities 
of communication which now exist, 
and to the numberless new employ- 
ments in which that facility of com- 
munication took rise, and which it 
in turn adds to and fosters. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF FRANCE. 


S we look back at the course of 
French history, we see how 

true was the remark of Burke— 
‘States, like seas, have their ebbsand 
flows, and this especially holds good 
of France.’ No nation in Europe of 
the first rank has suffered so many 
and great calamities; but none 
hitherto has so triumphed over mis- 
fortune, and so quickly advanced 
after trials which seemed, for the mo- 
ment,crushing. How short a period 
divides the France of Agincourt 
from that of Louis XI.; how soon 
did the Power which, at the Peace 
of Vervins, seemed almost blotted 
out, shine forth in the splendour 
of the day of Richelieu; how rapidly 
were 1793 and 1799 succeeded by 
the Treaties of Amiens and Lune- 
ville! Yet of all the recoveries 
made by France in her chequered 
annals, the most speedy and sur- 
prising, perhaps, is that which is 
now going on before us after the 
fatal war of 1870-1. Four years 
ago it was generally thought that 
German invaders would remain en- 
camped on French territory for an 
indefinite time, and that the con- 
quered State would succumb be- 
neath the enormous burdens imposed 
upon it; and the frantic excesses 
and crimes of the Commune seemed 
but the precursors of a long 
era of disorder and weakness for 
an afflicted people. But within a 
few months the soil of France was 
liberated from her amazed foes; 
the indemnity that appeared over- 
whelming was paid ; and if Lorraine 
and Alsace are gone, and the rule of 
MacMahon is a mere makeshift, 
France has given most extraordi- 
nary proof of her inherent strength 
and abundant resources. Yet even 
these signs of restored vigour are 
less striking than the resuscita- 
tion of the military power of the 
country, which, notwithstanding ap- 
palling reverses, unparalleled, per- 


haps, in authentic history, is being 
steadily and surely accomplished. 
At this moment the French army is 
very far from a contemptible force ; 
it will soon be more powerful in 
every respect than it was before the 
outbreak of the war; and though 
it could not as yet cope in the field, 
on equal terms, with the German 
hosts, it would almost certainly 
even now, inthe event of a strug- 
gle, escape defeats like those of 
Metz and Sedan. What, however, 
in this matter deserves attention is 
the military strength of France in 
the future, when it shall have at- 
tained its intended proportions, not 
as it exists at the present time, 
almost on the morrow of frightful 
disasters. 

One of the first labours of the 
National Assembly, after the dis- 
astrous Peace of 1871, was the 
reorganisation of the national forces; 
and a committee of distinguished 
generalofficers havefor many months 
been engaged in the task of restoring 
the power of France for war, and 
completely recasting her military 
system. Independently of what they 
have already done, the results of 
what they intend to accomplish 
appear in two very able Reports on 
‘the recruiting and organisation of 
the French army ;’ and itis to these 
we must look if we desire to know 
what, before very many years shall 
have passed, will be the military 
resources of France, their extent, 
character, and probable value. Judg- 
ing from the facts and figures the 
Committee adduce, the plans they 
propose appear feasible. No doubt 
can exist that, in the present temper 
of the nation, ample means will be 
found for carrying out their designs 
to the full; and, should their pro- 
jects be even nearly realised, France 
must before long become again one 
of the most formidable of the Powers 
of Europe. In fact, this: scheme of 
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military organisation will make her 
forces more vast and imposing, 
more ready for war and better pre- 
pared, than they have been at any 
preceding time; and possibly even 
now her late exulting conquerors 
think uneasily of the tale of Sam- 
nium and Rome, when they mark 
how the State which they believed 
to be crushed, is rapidly overcoming 
the effects of a defeat more ruinous 
than that of the pass of Caudium. 
The Reports we have mentioned 
naturally keep the forces of Ger- 
many ever in view, and dwell at 
length on the various causes of the 
collapse of France in 1870-1. The 
issue of events was in an unusual 
degree due to strategy, and also 
greatly affected by influence not 
strictly military. The swift and 


fearful defeats of the French must 
be mainly attributed to the indeci- 
sion of Napoleon III., to the waver- 
ing of Bazaine and the weakness of 
Frossard, and, generally, to the 
interference of politics with war. 
The memorable campaign of 1814 


entitles us to say that had the 
First Napoleon commanded the ill- 
fated army of the Rhine, he would 
at least have kept the Germans at 
bay for months, and probably gained 
more than one victory. It is 
untrue to ascribe the results to the 
inherent superiority of the German 
soldier, or to the degeneracy of the 
French as a race. We are not so 
far from Auerstadt and Jena as to 
be misled by such shallow judg- 
ments; and the troops which, at 
Gravelotte and Woerth, fought for 
hours against twofold and threefold 
odds, and long held the balance of 
fatein suspense, were not unworthy of 
those of Austerlitz. The main military 
causes of the success of the Germans 
‘were an immense preponderance of 
force on their side, and an excellence 
of organisation which made their 
armies much better prepared than 
those of their foes, and sent them into 
the field much sooner; and these 
advantages were so decisive that no 
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efforts of military skill and valour 
could perhaps have prevented their 
final triumph. It is necessary to bear 
this clearly in mind, if we wish 
thoroughly to comprehend the pro- 
ject of the new military system of 
France. The standing army, even 
of united Germany, was not much 
more numerous than that of the 
French; and, notwithstanding all 
that has been said, it was not 
without the defects that belong to 
an army chiefly composed of young 
troops. But the principle of general 
military service gave the Germans 
an enormous trained reserve made 
up wholly of good soldiers; the 
system of organisation for war, by 
which the German armies are ever 
held in a state of immediate readi- 
ness for the field, and are ‘mo- 
bilised ’’ with extraordinary spced, 
assured Von Moltke’s success at the 
outset; and as France had very 
little to oppose to the momentum 
which was thus attained, her ul- 
timate defeat was all but cer- 
tain. On the other hand, the stand- 
ing army of France was, in many 
respects, a magnificent force; but 
as its supports were feeble and bad, 
and a time comparatively long 
was needed to bring it wholly 
together, and to make it fit for 
active operations, it was, from the 
first moment, utterly overmatched 
by its antagonist. 

The causes of these shortcom- 
ings must be distinctly noted, 
for to remove them is the princi- 
pal object of the proposed plan 
of French Army Reform. In the 
first place, France had abandoned 
for years the principle of general 
military service, of which she had 
set the example to Europe; whole 
classes had, in different ways, ex- 
empted themselves from the Con- 
scription Laws; and thus even her 
standing army was not adequate to 
her lofty pretensions. In the second 
place, a very large proportion of 
the recruits which the conscription 
yielded were never mustered or 
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trained at all, and the result was 
that the French army had nothing 
like a real reserve, the Garde Mobile, 
decreed in 1862 to supply this want, 
being, in 1870, a paper fiction. 
And, thirdly, and most important 
ofall, the French army was in time 
of peace a mere collection of mili- 
tary elements, dispersed over all 
parts of the country; it was not 
concentrated in prepared groups, 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to 
move and fight; and, accordingly. 
its ‘mobilisation’ was slow, and 
weeks were required to place it in 
line. As before mentioned, the con- 
sequence was that, in numbers, 
power, and real efficiency, it was not 
to be compared with its mighty foe ; 
and these Reports hit the exact 
truth when they say ‘we were 
beaten for want of preparation, 
organisation, and direction, and by 
the weakness of our effective rather 
than by the arms of our enemies.’ 
The objects of the intended re- 
form are, as we have said, to remedy 
these defects; and it is evidently 
meant that the new army of France 
shall rival the German hosts in 
strength, and shall be at least as 
good an instrument of war. To 
obtain these ends the whole system 
of French military organisation is 
to be changed, and a new system is 
to be framed in its stead, in part 
fashioned on the German model, but 
in part essentially French in its 
character. We shall first glance 
at the leading principles on which 
the projected scheme is based, and 
which, if carried out, must ulti- 
mately, we repeat, and perhaps ere 
long, make the resources of France 
for war prodigious. In order to 
assure the French army an ample 
and constant supply of recruits, 
and gradually to expand it to the 
full strength which it is to possess 
in the course of time, the law of 
general military service—the con- 
scription, in a word—of the First 
Republic is to be restored in its 
fullest vigour; all permanent ex- 
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emptions are to be abolished ; 
and, subject only to dispensations 
of a temporary kind and strictly 
determined, every Frenchman capa- 
ble of bearing arms, is to be liable 
to serve in the ranks, for periods 
deemed sufficient to make the na- 
tional forces of adequate power. 
The elements of an enormous mili- 
tary array will, by such means, be 
fully secured; and care is taken 
that these shall form the component 
parts of a finished product, not 
rude and almost worthless material. 
For this purpose the liability to serve 
is to be real in all cases. Every 
Frenchman who is enrolled as a 
soldier is to join the army for a 
specified time, depending on certain 
and fixed rules; and all those who 
have left the ranks are to be held 
in readiness to return to them dur- 
ing the whole time of their pre- 
scribed service. In this way two 
of the worst vices of the old French 
system are to be got rid of; the 
whole mass of the forces of France 
will be composed in the main of 
trained men, and an immense re- 
serve will be formed by degrees 
made up of troops nearly all efficient. 
Finally, the methods are to be 
definitively given up by which the 
French army was marshalled for 
war; it is no longer to have its 
elements scattered, and therefore 
slowly collected and moved; it is to 
be kept together in organised units, 
at all times prepared for . speedy 
action, and capable of being quickly 
enlarged to their fullest strength ; 
and its whole mechanism is to be 
so contrived that celerity of ‘ mobi- 
lisation’ and readiness for the field 
shall be a certain and easy result. 
Let us now see how these leading 
principles are to be embodied in 
actual facts. The rule of general 
military service, the conscription 
without lasting exemptions, will give 
France every year a contingent of 
about 150,000 young men, without 
counting the ‘ dispensed-with’ class, 
liable to be called out on important 
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occasions. Every man enrolled in 
each yearly contingent will be 
obliged to serve for twelve months 
at least, omitting certain exceptions 
made in favour of aptitude and 
education ; and a large number, to 
be selected by lot, will have to serve 
a much longer time, in order to 
supply the special arms—artillery, 
engineers, and cavalry—which re- 
quire a long professional training. 
The yearly contingents, so dis- 
tributed, will be liable to serve for 
five years, in the first main Divi- 
sions of the Armies of France; and 
though the period of actual service 
for great part of the men will, as a 
rule, be shorter, they will be all held 
ready to join the ranks at a summons 
from the Minister at War. When 
the term of five years shall have 
passed, each contingent will fall into 
the first reserve; and here every 
man will again be liable to serve a 
further period of four years, and to 
be recalled to the army at a mo- 
ment’s notice. After an actual or 
potential service, for the two terms 
of five and four years, each contin- 
gent will be drafted in turn to the 
second reserve of the national 
forces ; and it will be held to service 
for five and six years—that is, 
during eleven years—in the two 
divisions of what is meant to be the 
last great support of the French 
army. Each contingent will thus, 
in different ways, be subject to serve 
for twenty years; and, consequently, 
at the end of that full period, the 
forces of France raised by con- 
scription, will amount to the im- 
mense aggregate of twenty contin- 
gents of 150,000 men each, all, or 
nearly so, trained and effective 
soldiers—with deductions, of course, 
for deaths and casualties—and even 
in ten years they will be formidable 
in no mean degree. The age of ser- 
vice, it should be added, will be 
from 20 to 40; and thus the flower 
of the youth and manhood of France 
will be all enrolled in the national 
ranks. 
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This immense mass of military 
forces will not, however, represent 
the whole of the power and resources 
of France for war. In aadition ‘to 
the conscription levies, she will have 
a ‘permanent army’ of 120,000 
men, composed of ‘ officers, staff, 
administrative corps, gendarmes, 
veteran and re-engaged soldiers;’ 
and besides these, of the ‘foreign 
auxiliaries,’ the legion étrangére, and 
similar bodies, who have often 
added to the renown of her arms, 
This permanent army, we need not 
say, will be an extremely valuable 
force; it will largely contain the 
most precious and important ele- 
ments of military strength; it will 
be animated by a high professional 
feeling; and it will give consis. 
tency and force to the arrays of 
contingents. Taken altogether, the 
forces of France, after making 
allowance for all losses and non- 
effectives of various kinds, would 
ultimately, under the intended 
scheme, reach the enormous total 
of 2,500,000 men, according to cal- 
culations by no means sanguine; 
and far the greater part of this 
warlike multitude would, we re- 
peat, be expert soldiers, not worth- 
less recruits, or troops on paper. 
Let us now consider how it is pro- 
posed to combine and generally dis- 
tribute this colossal whole, the most 
formidable organisation for war 
which has ever been designed by a 
vanquished nation. The permanent 
army and the first nine contingents 
—that is, those of five ahd four 
years’ service— would, it is be- 
lieved, yield without difficulty about 
1,350,000 men; and these are to 
form the active army, composed of 
a. first line and a first reserve. 
The active army is, in time of 
peace, to have astrength of 480,000 
only—men present with the colours 
and in the rakns; for a consi- 
derable portion of each contingent, 
though liable to serve, would be 
sent on furlough when it should 
have been sufficiently drilled ; but, 
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on a declaration of war, it would 
quickly expand into a force of 
780,000 men, by calling in at once 
the mass of the trained contingents 
belonging to the first line and the 
first reserve, these contingents being 
eight, it should be observed, in 
number; for the ninth contingent, 
that of the existing year, would, it 
might be assumed, be, as a rule, 
unformed. The 780,000 men would 
thus immediately form an imposing 
army, made up, without exception, 
of excellent troops; but this would 
be only the first front of war which 
France would possess the means to 
present. Over and above the 780,000 
men, the eight trained contingents 
would in a short time be able to yield 
nearly 300,000 more ; to these should 
beadded the ninth contingent, about 
150,000 strong, and the ‘ dispensed 
with’ class, which it is supposed 
would reach 141,000 men; and thus 
asecond army, which, though com- 
posed to a considerable extent of 
raw levies—the untrained ninth 
contingent and the ‘ dispensed with’ 
class—would be from 500,000 to 
600,000 in numbers, would stand 
in the rear of the first army, and 
afford it a very powerful support. 
Nor are even these the limits of the 


force which, in the event of a pro- 
tracted struggle, France would be 


able to place in the field. The 
eleven last contingents, that is, 
those of the later five and six years’ 
service, are, as we have seen, to 
form a second great reserve; and 
thisarray, which it is supposed would 
amount to 1,000,000, or 1,200,000 
men, is to constitute the territorial 
army, the supplement of its active 
associate, This force is to be ar- 
ranged into two main parts, the 
first more ready to move than the 
second. Its duties, speaking gene- 
rally, would be to protect and de- 
fend the territory of France, to 
garrison fortresses, hold strong 
points, and set the active army free 
for field operations ; but occasion- 
ally it would join that army, and 
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co-operate with it in the shock of 
battle, and it is to be linked with it 
in the closest manner. It is super- 
fluous to add that it is intended to 
provide the most complete material 
and equipment of all kinds for these 
immense arrays, which, we say it 
again, would, when fully developed, 
amount to 2,500,000 men, real 
soldiers by far the greater number 
of them. Inall these arrangements 
an imitation of the German system 
manifestly appears, but there are 
some very marked differences. 

We have next to see how the 
huge masses of the new forces of 
France are to be organised, that 
is, marshalled into separate units 
in times of peace and of war. 
The distribution of the armed 
force of the State into individual 
corps @armée, that is, into distinct 
bodies, each an independent army 
in itself, was a French invention of 
the age of Napoleon ; and it contri- 
buted in a certain measure to the 
wonderful success of that great 
commander. But under the French 
system, up to and after the late war, 
the corps was formed only when 
the war broke out; its component 
parts in peace were in a state of 
dispersion, and the troops and ma- 
térrel were not brought together 
till the summons to the field went 
forth. The results were want of 
cohesion, mistakes, and delays; and 
the French corps d’armée, compared 
with their foes in the trial of 1870-1, 
showed various defects of hasty 
formation and of imperfect arrange- 
ment in many particulars, and were 
besides, but slowly equipped and 
arrayed. All this is now to be 
thoroughly changed; and the or- 
ganisation of the reformed French 
army is, in the main, to follow the 
German model, though, as we have 
said, with peculiarities of its own. 

The corps d’armée, like the Ger- 
man army corps, is naturally to 
remain the principal unit of the ac- 
tive military force of the State; but, 
in peace and war alike, it is ever to 
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be a regularly formedand connected 
army ; its men and other appliances 
are to be kept together .in certain 
proportions on a peace footing, its 
reserves are to be close at hand, 
and it is to be developed to its full 
war strength, and to be ‘ mobilised ’ 
and sent into the field, as soon as 
hostilities shall be declared, in a 
way we shall hereafter notice. This, 
then, being the type of the corps 
d’armée, the active army is to be 
divided into nineteen of these great 
units; and thus the first main 
division of the national forces will 
consist of that number of complete 
corps, each a regular and distinct 
army. Lighteen of the nineteen 
corps are to be stationed in France, 
one being reserved for Algerian 
service; and, with the exception of 
the Algerian corps, which is to fol- 
low a somewhat different pattern, 
they are all to have the same con- 
stitution, each consisting of two 
divisions of foot, with the other 
arms, in each, in the same pro- 
portions. The whole nineteen corps 
would in time of peace absorb the 
480,000 men who are to be the peace 
strength of the activearmy ; in war 
each of these bodies is meant to be 
about 40,000 strong; and, conse- 
quently, they would engross col- 
lectively the 780,000 men of the 
active army, its force, we have seen, 
on a war footing, while they could 
gradually call in to repair their 
losses, the 500,000 or 600,000 men, 
who could soon be placed in a second 
line. With reference to the terri- 
torial army, it is not to be organised 
into corps d’armée, but it is to have 
divisions, brigades, and regiments 
analogous to those of the active 
army ; and though it is to be essen- 
tially an auxiliary force, and gene- 
rally to operate as a local reserve, 
it is to be always fit to appear in 
the field. Thus, in the event of a 
long struggle, of a serious reverse, 
or of any great emergency, the 
various elements of this veteran 
array would be incorporated in the 
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different corps d’armée, and there is 
no reason to doubt that, on some 
occasions it could itself be formed 
into separate corps. 

This organisation will largely 
contribute to that preparation and 
readiness for the field which are 
absolutely essential in modern war. 
Let us next see how it is proposed 
to officer the active and territorial 
armies, compose and distribute their 
highest commands, and to provide 
for their administrative service, a 
subject of the very greatest im- 
portance. In this department the 
German system is imitated in almost 
all its parts, but the result may 
possibly improve upon it, at least 


‘in points of no little moment. To 


find officers in sufficient numbers 
for the large masses of modern 
armies must ever be a matter of 
extreme difficulty, for there always 
ought to be officers enough for the 
troops even at their full strength ; 
and notwithstanding repeated 
efforts, the Germans have imper- 
fectly solved the problem. In the 
new French project the German 
experiment of yearly volunteers is 
to be adopted; that is, young men 
of the educated class, who will 
serve at their own charge for a 
year, and then show sufficient pro- 
ficiency, are to be entitled to rank 
as sub-officers, and this plan, it is 
hoped, will bring thousénds of 
youths annually into the service 
who will be able to form and direct 
soldiers. The permanent army of 
120,000 men, and the great military 
colleges and schools will also, it is 
expected, yield a large and increas- 
ing supply of officers; and as these 
institutions will be maintained on 
a scale permitted by the ‘wealth of 
France, it is by no means improb- 
able that her new army will be 
more amply officered than that of 
Germany. With reference to the 
higher commands, a complete revo- 
lution is designed and Germany 18 
to be all but exactly copied. Under 
the old: military organisation of 
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France, the Minister of War was 
the head of everything, no general 
held a permanent command, and 
when armies were formed out of 
scattered regiments, they were 
placed under the direction of chiefs, 
who saw their troops perhaps for 
the first time. This system had 
advantages of its own, for it gave 
the State the means of selecting 
men of special aptitude at any 
moment; but it prevented that as- 
sociation of a leader with his men, 
which contributes to military power 
and efficiency, and it lessened. his 
responsibility for the well-being and 
discipline of the force he com- 
manded. Inthe new French scheme, 
as the army is to be largely com- 
posed of great standing units, the 
higher commands are to follow this 
plan; the nineteen corps of the 
active army are to have nineteen 
commanders-in-chief, who, as arule, 
will continually be at their head ; 
and in peace, even the territorial 
army is to be under the control of 
these officers, aided by a separate 
territorial staff, the case, however, 
being in war time different. The 
chiefs of the several corps d’armée 
are to be almost absolute in their 
own commands; each is to have 
supreme and universal power in 
the management and direction of 
his own corps, in controlling the 
officers and training the men; and 
each will be responsible in all re- 
spects for the condition of the body 
entrusted to him. By these means 
the important objects of identifying 
generals closely with their com- 
mands, of making them_masters of 
their various duties, and answerable 
for every default and shortcoming 
will, it is believed, be greatly 
farthered ; each chief it is said will 
‘before France have the opportu- 
nity of winning honour or disgrace;’ 
and the result, it is hoped, will be 
to strengthen and more firmly 
compact the military machine. It 
should be added that, to prevent 
decentralisation from going too far, 
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and to detect incapacity in the com- 
manders of. corps, the Minister of 
War is still to possess a general 
superintending control; and a staff 
of inspectors is to report to him on 
the state of the different corps 
d’armée and of all the other forces 
of the State. 

With respect to the administra- 
tion of the army, a greatchange also 
is to be effected. Here again the 
commander of each corps d’armée 
is to be its administrator of the 
highest grade ; the War Office is 
not, as heretofore, to be answerable 
for supplies and stores; the pro- 
viding of what is needed for troops 
is not to be delegated to its officials, 
often at cross-purposes with military 
leaders and independent of them in 
a perilous degree ; and a general in 
chief is, at once, to order what his 
corps may require, in peace and 
war, and to be responsible for the 
orders he gives. The execution, 
however, of these directions is 
properly to be committed to sub- 
ordinates—the commissariat and 
kindred services, and for this they 
are to be held accountable. This 
arrangement would, probably, 
greatly improve the administration 
of the French army—a point in 
which it has often failed. 

We have now to examine the all- 
important subject of the ‘ mobilisa- 
tion ’ of the forces of France,—the 
mode by which they are to be placed 
in line, in the event of a declaration 
of war. The successes of Prussia in 
1866 and 1870 are largely due to 
her skill in solving this problem ; 
and many of the reforms we have 
already noticed have had this end 
in view for the French army. The 
scheme before us proposes to adopt 
German principles to a certain ex- 
tent, but with modifications of 
extreme importance, which it is 
supposed, will be great improve- 
ments. ‘ Mobilisation’ in France, 
under the old system, was difficult 
and, comparatively speaking, slow. 
Not only, as we haveseen, were corps 
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@armée fashioned out of scattered 
and distant elements, not only were 
regiments, brigades, and divisions 
not kept together in time of peace ; 
but the method by which an army 
was raised to its war strength and 
sent into the field, was faulty and 
cumbrous in many respects. The 
extreme centralisation, which was 
the result of the ubiquitous power 
of the War Office, threw on the 
Minister of War almost the whole 
task of ‘ mobilising’ and arranging 
corps darmée; a single official 
and his subordinates had to 
despatch orders over the whole 
country, and to manage nearly 
everything from a bureau in Paris ; 
and mistakes, disorder, and long 
delays were frequently the disas- 
trous consequence. Again, cen- 


tralisation caused the impedimenta 
and supplies not in actual use to be 
aggregated in a few great establish- 
ments ; guns, carriages, and stores 
were heaped in masses in the capital, 
at Lyons, and one or two other 
centres ; andthecharge of unloosing 


this immense matériel, and dis- 
tributing it among a variety of 
corps, was a complicated and a 
tedious process. Finally, as there 
was no organization of corps in 
peace, so the reserves of corps for 
war were dispersed everywhere ; the 
reserve men of a corps to be formed 
at Lyons might be drawn from 
Brittany, Provence, and Champagne; 
and there was this additional source 
of confusion, that reserve men 
before joining their regiments were 
first obliged to go to the regimental 
depots, perhaps at a great distance 
from the regimental stations, this 
again occasioning loss of time and 
trouble. The general result was, to 
quote Napoleon III., that the ‘armed 
force of France, under this faulty 
system, resembled a magnificent 
machine, the parts of which were 
kept so detached and distinct that 
weeks were required to put them 
together before it could be made 
fit to work;’ and the evil effects 
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were conspicuously seen in the 
disastrous campaign of 1870-1, 
In that campaign less than 200,000 
Frenchmen out of a standing army 
of nearly 400,000 were marshalled 
for war within the period in which 
more than 350,000 Germans, of a 
somewhat more powerful standing 
army, were placed in line on the 
Lauter and the Saar, and the 
enormous reserves were, besides, 
arrayed to which France had so 
little to oppose. 

How the German system of 
‘ mobilisation’ was so much more 
effective than that of France, 
must be known generally to our 
readers. Not only are the army 
corps of Germany kept together in 
peace on a peace footing; but the 
whole organisation of the German 
forces has celerity of ‘ mobilisation’ 
ever in view. With the exception 
of the Royal Guard of Prussia, all 
the army corpsof the German armies 
are essentially local and fixed units, 
raised, recruited, officered, and com- 
manded on the spot; and they are 
permanently stationed in the 
several provinces in which they 
have, so to speak, -their domicile. 
There is but little centralisation 
under such a system; each corps 
forms a distinct group, kept in 
readiness for the field, and with its 
requirements at hand; and on a 
declaration of war it finds its 
matériel, its stores, and its reserves 
within easy reach, and it quickly 
expands to its full war strength. 
By these means the delays and con- 
fusion of the old French system are 
largely avoided ; the German corps, 
to quote again Napoleon III., each 
resembles ‘a completed military 
machine which a few touches can 
set at once a-going;’ and celerity of 
‘ mobilisation ’ is the natural result. 
Notwithstanding, however, this 
great advantage, the organisa- 
tion of the German forces is not 
free from very serious defects in 
the opinion of many competent 
judges. It is doubtful whether the 
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local system could bear the strain 
of a heavy reverse; and if an army 
corps from a separate province were 
to suffer suddenly great losses, it 
might be difficult to recruit it from 
its proper centre, while other 
provinces could not well contribute. 
Again, the system of provincial 
corps might make them of :very 
unequal value; and conceivably— 
though this did not appear in the 
national struggle of 1870-1—the 
men of the Rhineland and of 
Bavaria might fight very differently 
in certain quarrels from the Bran- 
denburghers or the Saxon contin- 
gent. Finally, the permanent associa- 
tions of the local system are supposed 
to weaken the military spirit, to 
impair discipline, and to be often 
dangerous; for imstance, troops 
from Alsace and Posen, if kept 
together in a single corps, could 
hardly be expected to prove trust- 
worthy in the event of a struggle 
between France and Prussia. It 


may be admitted, therefore, ‘that 


the organisation of the German 
armies has its defective points, 
though unquestionably it produces 
that rapidity and: facility of ‘ mo- 
bilisation ’ for the field which must 
be aimed at in modern war. 

The French project seeks to at- 
tain the excellencies of the German 
system, and yet to avoid its sup- 
posed defects. Several of the provi- 
sions we have already mentioned— 
the formation of separate corps 
@ armée, the keeping them together 
in time of peace, and the localising 
the powers of the commanders of 
corps—would tend to quickness in 
‘mobilisation ;. but more is re- 
quired to solve the problem. The 
object of the French is to secure 
the rapidity and precision of their 
late foes, but to have their army 
free from what are thought to 
be the dangers of the provincial 
scheme; and the means they pro- 
pose are very ingenious. For this 
purpose the entire reserves of the 
active and territorial armies are to 
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be held in readiness, throughout the 
conntry, to join the colours on a 
summons to the field; they are to 
assemble in fractionsat many points, 
and to be mustered there without fur- 
ther delay; and the reserve required 
for immediate service is to beat once 
despatched to the corps nearest at 
hand, and as soon as possible to be 
embodied in it. In the same way 
the supplies needed for the army, 
when on a war footing, are to be 
stored in a number of district maga- 
zines, distributed in many parts of 
France; and on a declaration of 
war they are to be directed to the 
corps d@armée in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and thenceforward 
to belong to it. By these means 
reserve men and matériel ought to 
be incorporated in as short a time as 
is possible under the local system ; 
by throwing them, so to speak, into 
a common fund, and allotting them 
to the nearest organised mass, delay 
presumably would be avoided; and 
celerity of ‘ mobilisation,’ equal to 
that of the Germans would, it is 
believed, be obtained. The French 
project, on the other hand, makes a 
wide departure from the German 
plan in almost every other point of 
importance. In time of peace, 
every corps d’armée is to be re- 
eruited from the different parts of 
France, not as in Germany, each 
from distinct districts ; a corps may 
have soldiers from Languedoc and 
Picardy, from Gascony and Anjou 
in the same regiments; and corps 
may be moved from place to place, 
may be sent from the Garonne to 
the Moselle, not, like the Germans, 
kepteachin itsown province. In this 
way those parts of the French army 
which are most permanent, and 
have the greatest influence, would 
be made homogeneous, and com- 
pletely freed from local associations 
and their supposed mischiefs; and 
the strong military spirit which, it 
is assumed, would fill them, would 
be communicated to the large 
masses which would. be added’ to 
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them in the event of war. But, as 
we have seen, the supports of all 
the corps would be sent off to each, 
as it was nearest at hand, whenever 
hostilities should be proclaimed, for 
rapidity of ‘ mobilisation’ is the one 
great object, and everything should 
be done to attain it. In fact, the 
principle of the French scheme is a 
non-local system for the army in 
peace, and a local system of reserves 
and supplies prepared for a number 
of non-local units; and by these 
means celerity and readiness for the 
field would, it is hoped, be com- 
bined with the force and efficiency 
not attainable by the organisation 
of the Germans. 

Such is this complex but well- 
considered plan for the ‘ mobilisa- 
tion’ of the new forces of France, 
It must be added, to complete the 
picture of military organisation we 
have tried to draw, that there 
is to be a head-guarters’ staff, re- 
sembling the Prussian, the duty of 
which would be to study the theory 
and practice of the art of war, and 
in every way to prepare for the 
field; and the system of German 
manoeuvres in peace, and of requi- 
sitions, is to be adopted. It is, of 
course, obvious that the various 
corps d’armée would in war unite 
into larger armies, each under sepa- 
rate generals-in-chief, and, perhaps, 
all depending on a supreme leader ; 
and a great scheme of fortresses 
and entrenched camps to strengthen 
and support the armies in the field, 
is also designed and is to be gra- 
dually completed. 

Let us glance at the results of 
this prodigious system of military 
preparation, assuming it to be 
brought to perfection. In a space 
of time but short in the life of a 
State the restored national forces 
of France would be 2,500,000 men, 
for the most part real and effective 
soldiers; and even in the course of 
a few years, their strength would 
be extremely imposing. This gi- 
gantic array, as is the case in 
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Germany, would be the nation 
in arms, composed of all that is 
most vital in it; and it would con- 
tain elements of military power 
such as France has never before 
possessed. In peace it would form 
a standing army 480,000 strong, and 
kept in a state of the highest effici- 
ency; and at an outbreak of war it 
would at once increase that army to 
780,000 men, all, without exception, 
experienced troops; while it would 
supply a second line of half a million 
of men, and an ultimate reserve of 
more than a million. The first, or 
active part of this force, would be 
organised into nineteen units, each 
a distinct and complete army; it 
would rest immediately on the 
second line, and it could be sus- 
tained, in the last resort, by the 
veteran territorial army, an enor- 
mous body of trained soldiers placed 
in the closest relations with it. 
Each of the corps of the active 
army would be continually kept in 
readiness for the field; they would 
be so composed as to give them all 
an homogeneous and national cha- 
racter, and to banish from all the 
provincial spirit; and they would 
be emphatically moveable armies 
detached from local ties and de- 
pendence, and animated by the 
professional sentiment which knows 
no home but the camp and the 
colours. Yet they would, it is 
thought, be raised to their full war 
strength as quickly as those of the 
German armies, and increased effi- 
ciency would be combined in them 
with the rapidity of ‘ mobilisation,’ 
which is at all times a chief secret 
of decisive success. As for the 
territorial army, it would, for the 
most part, form a local reserve of 
the greatest value; but it could be 
linked with the army in the field, 
and so enormously augment its 
strength. 

This project of restoring the 
French army has caused wild de- 
bates in the Assembly at Versailles; 
but they are merely the froth on 
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the wave; and Frenchmen can be 
determined as well as ardent. A 
good estimate of the value of the 
plan appears in the conduct of Ger- 
man statesmen, who, not content 
with the huge masses of the regular 
army and the Landwehr, have lately 
resolved tomake the Landstiirm more 
effective than at any previous time. 
This reform, should it be carried 
out, would raise the collective arrays 
of Germany to nearly 2,800,000 
men—that is 300,000 more than the 
forces of France under the system 
we have briefly described ; and the 
Germans would have, besides, the 
advantage of the prestige of extra- 
ordinary success; and of an organi- 
sation matured and proved, while 
the 'rench would be wanting in 
these particulars. Yet the scheme 
of the French is, in some respects, 
superior to that which exists in 
Germany; the term of service in 
the active army of France being 
longer than that in the German 
armies, ought to produce more 
trained and experienced soldiers ; 
the supply of officers under the 
French plan ought to be ampler 
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than under the German’ system. 
Besides, the active and territorial 
armies of France ought to be more 
homogeneous and better united than 
the combined armies of her late ad- 
versary ; for—not to speak of reli- 
gious discords— wide differences 
divide the regular army of Germany 
from the Landwehr and Landstiirm; 
and the aristocratic and exclusive 
institutions of Prussia are here 
sources of strife and dissension. 
For these reasons it is far from im- 
probable that the new army of 
France, when fally developed, could, 
though perhaps inferior in numbers, 
successfully cope with the German 
hosts. We shall not, however, at- 
tempt to forecast the issue of the 
gigantic contest which almost cer- 
tainly will, at some future day, break 
out on the Rhine, for it is vain to 
suppose that France will submit to 
the loss of two of her finest pro- 
vinces without striking a blow to 
regain them. Our purpose will be 
attained if we shall have thrown 
some light on the means by which 
France intends to rebuild the edifice 
of her military power. M. 
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A NOTE ON CERVANTES AND BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER. 


TUDENTS of the Elizabethan 
\) drama are sufficiently well 
aware that the large cluster of great 
playwrights encircling Shakespeare, 
whose names and works are, to the 
credit of the present age, so in- 
finitely better known and appre- 
ciated now than inthe last century— 
resorted in extensive measure to 
the contemporary drama and fiction 
of Spain (as well as of Italy) for 
the groundwork of their plots, for 
their incidents, and for almost every 
species of effective situation and 
imbroglio. At the same time—alter- 
ing and amplifying as they listed— 
they supplied, frequently an im- 
proved development of the action, 
and, in almost all cases, a rich 
imagery, lyrical sweetness, and ma- 
jestic pomp of language which were 
all their own. 

We are, therefore, by no means 


about to attempt or suggest here any 
detraction from the native merits 
of such men as Webster, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ford, and others. It 


must, nevertheless, be said that 
indications are not wanting that the 
direct copying by the English from 
the Spanish playwrights, of whole 
scenes, passages, and incidents, may 
yet be found on research closer and 
more extensive than is commonly 
supposed. The following instance 
of such a plagiarisin is so interest- 
ing in itself, and from its relation to 
the three renowned names which 
stand in our heading, that we have 
deemed it deserving of more full 
and general notice than it has ever 
yet received. 

In the interesting little study of 
The Spanish Drama—Lope de Vega 
and Calderon, by that accomplished 
writer Mr. G. H. Lewes (published 
by C. Knight, 1846), the facts of the 
large obligations of the English 
stage, in the times of Elizabeth and 
James, to that of Spain, were, we 


believe, first distinctly set forth. 
‘The Spaniards,’ Mr. Lewes re- 
marked, ‘have had the honour of 
supplying Europe with plots, 
incidents, and situations. , 

It is not enough to say that 
our own writers pillaged them 
without scruple. . But these 
obligations are, at the best, only 


with respect to incident and in- 
trigue.’ 

As a special instance of what he 
meant, however, Mr. Lewes selected 
an episode ina play by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in which, as he con- 
sidered, the English dramatists had 
wrought a great improvement on a 
Spanish situation, which he traced 


to Calderon. We had better copy 
his words : 


Let one example of the way these 
imitat ons are in general conducted, suffice. 
In Calderon’s Mejor estd que estaba ('Tis 
better than it was), Don Carlos rushes in 
with his sword drawn, as if escaping from 
pursuit, and begs Flora to afford him con- 
cealment and save his life. She consents, 
and conceals him. His pursuers enter ; 
and on Flora’s asking them the reason of 
their visit, they tell her they have followed 
into the house a cavalier who has just 
killed her cousin. This is a good situation, 
and suspense is excited as to what Flora 
will do. She resolves not to betray the 
cavalier she promised to succour, and 
tells them he sprang from the window into 
the garden and so eseaped. Beaumont and 
Fletcher have taken the situation, and 
rendered it one of the finest in the drama. 
With Calderon it is little more than an 
imbroglio ; with Beaumont and Fletcher it 
is tragedy. The scene occurs in The 
Custom of the Country. It is Donna 
Guiomar’s bed-chamber. Anxious about 
her son who is absent, she sends domestics 
forth to look for him. She kneels in 
prayer. Juéilio rushes in as from pursuit. 
He implores protection, telling her he has 
killed a man in a brawl, and that the 
officers are after him. She conceals him 
behind her bed-hangings, and promises 
protection. And now the officers and 
servants enter with the body of her son 
upon a bier! . . . The alteration of a cousin 
into a mother renders this scene terrible. 
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The noble woman keeps her word, and 
dismisses the officers. When alone with 
the corpse of her son, she calls the murderer 
forth, and bids him depart in peace : 


Come fearless forth! but let thy face be 
covered, 


That I hereafter be not forced to know thee. 


Mr. Lewes’s remarks on the re- 
semblance of the two scenes, and on 
the great tragical merit of the treat- 
ment of the situation in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, are just. But he was, 
in reality, giving Beaumont and 
Fletcher (or rather Fletcher, for we 
shall see, before we have done, that 
the play was not written till after 
Beaumont’s death) far too much 
credit. Arrested in his studies by 
the similitude he had discovered in 
Calderon’s comedy, he remained un- 
aware of the real origin of the epi- 
sode in The Oustom of the Country. 

In the years 1843-6 Mr. Dyce’s 
fine edition of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher was given to the world,—like 
all his works, a true ‘labour of 
love. He, however, has not, any 
more than Mr. Lewes, chanced upon 
the true direct origin of the under- 
plot of The Oustom of the Country. 
Following Weber, he traced it to a 
novel of Giraldi entitled Cinthio. 

The real source whence Fletcher 
borrowed, or rather, it is not too 
much to say, first bodily transferred 
his underplot and then debased it 
by an incongruous climax, was at 
last pointed out (1849) by the 
American historian of Spanish 
literature, Mr. Ticknor. He, how- 
ever, only referred to it in a 
brief foot-note. It is in the last 
work of the immortal author of Don 
Quizote—the strange, fantastic, yet, 
it must be confessed, for the most 
part, tedious novel of Persiles and 
Sigismunda—that the tragical epi- 
sode occurs with which Fletcher 
has embellished The Custom of the 
Country, a play otherwise but little 
worthy of his reputation, and 
coarser, in some parts, than Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre. 
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Of Los Trabajos de Persiles y Sigis- 
munda, first published at Madrid in 
1617, the year after Cervantes’ 
death, an English translation by 
one ‘M. L.’ was published in 
London in 1619, and it was this 
English translation, we can. now 
affirm with certainty, that Fletcher 
used. ‘The book is most rare: Mr. 
Ticknor, who mentions its existence, 
states that he had never seen it. 
There is, however, a copy in the 
library of the British Museum, and 
it turns out that ‘M. L.’ executed 
his task from a French translation 
(Les Travaua de Persil et de Sigis- 
monde), published at Paris the year 
before (1618); of which the Museum 
also possesses a copy. Under this 
disadvantage it is not surprising 
that ‘M. L.,’ whoever he may have 
been, has produced but a very in- 
different rendering of Cervantes’ 
romance. As, however, there can 
be no doubt that it was the English 
book that Fletcher used, we proceed 
to copy from it here verbatim the 
passage illustrative of our statement, 
after which, placing below it the 
scene in our English dramatist’s 
Custom of the Country, it will be 
apparent that Fletcher has, in great 
measure, copied word for word. 

{The adventure is supposed to be 
narrated to the hero and heroine 
of Cervantes’ novel by a traveller 
who falls in with them as they 
journey, with a large company of 
friends, through Spain. He is 
described as a Pole by nationality, 
and Cervantes (who throughout the 
tale plays the strangest tricks with 
the nomenclature and geography of 
Northern nations—probably out of 
mere recklessness) has given him 
the name of Ortel Banedre. This 
Pole, then, relates how, on his first 
landing at Lisbon, at a period of 
fifteen years before, a fearful peril 
and most strange deliverance had 
befallen him. Sallying forth late 
at night from his hostelry, he 
encountered, in a narrow and 
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obscure passage, a muffled Portu- 
guese cavalier, and in the darkness 
stumbled against him. The Portu- 
guese resented the Pole’s accidental 
stumble by a violent push, which 
threw him to the ground. 

The insult, of course, involved 
the drawing of swords, and in a 
few seconds the Pole found that he 
had given the unknown cavalier a 
mortal wound. | 


Immediately fear presented before mine 
eyes that which I had done, I committed my 
safety to my legs, but knew not whither to 
go; yet the noise of the people, which seemed 
to run after me, gave wings to my feet, and 
with unreasonable steps I turned down the 
street, searching where to hide me, or some 
place where to make clean my sword, to 
the end it might not accuse me, if by 
adventure the justice should apprehend me. 
Being then well-nigh dead for fear, I per- 
ceived light in a house of quality, into 
which I went, not knowing to what purpose. 
I found open an hall well furnished, from 
whence I passed into a chamber better 
adorned, and following the light appearing 
in another chamber, I found in a rich bed a 
lady, who sitting up as one wholly in amaze- 
ment, asked who I was, what I sought, 
whither I went, and who had given me 
leave, with so little reverence, to come unto 
her chamber. I answered her, Madam, I 
cannot satisfy you in so many demands, 
but in saying that J am a stranger, who, as 
I think, have left a man dead in this street, 
rather through his misfortune and pride 
than by any fault of mine. I beseech you 
for God’s sake, and by that which you 
are, to save me from the justice, which I 
suppose followeth after me. Are you a 
Castilian? said she, in her Portugal speech. 
I answered, No, Madam, I am a stranger, 
and ome way hence from this country. 
Though you were a Castilian a thousand 
times, said she again, I would save you if I 
might, and will save you if Ican. Get you 
up on this bed, lift up the hangings, and 
enter into a hollow place which you shall 
there find, and stir not from thence ; for if 
the justice come he will use me with respect, 
and believe what I shall tell him. 

I presently did as she commanded me, 
lift up the tapestry, and found the hollow 
place, and hid me therein, holding my 
' breath, and recommending myself to God 
the best that I could. And, being in this 
confused affliction, a servant of the house 
entered into the chamber, crying, Madam, 
one comes from the slaughter of Don 
Duarte and saw him overthrown, having 
his head pierced with a thrust in his right 
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eye ; but he knoweth not the murderer, nor 
the occasion of the quarrel, wherein the 
clashing of the swords could be scarcely 
heard; only a child said that he saw a 
man come running into this house. This 
must needs, without doubt, be the 
murderer, answered the lady, neither is it 
possible that he can escape. Alas, un- 
happy that I am, how often have I feared 
that my son should be brought home unto 
me dead! for from his pride nothing could 
be hoped, but such like misfortunes. 

In the meantime they brought the dead 
body on three or four men’s shoulders, and 
laid it along on the ground before the eyes 
of the sorrowful mother, who, with a la- 
mentable voice begun to say, O vengeance, 
how thou knockest at the gate of my soul! 
but my word given will not suffer me to 
satisfy thy desire. Oh, grief, that in all 
this dost strain and wring me cruelly! 

Consider, Sirs, in what estate I might be, 
hearing the sorrowful words of this mother, 
into whose hands I thought the presence of 
her dead son would put a thousand kinds of 
punishments for her revenge; for it was 
very apparent that she could not be ig- 
norant how I was he that had murdered 
her son. 

But what could I then do but hold my 
peace, and hope in my despair? and 
principally when the ministers of justice 
came into the chamber; who, speaking 
with reverent respect, said unto this 
lady : 

Madam, we have been s0 bold as to come 
into your house ; induced by a child’s words, 
who said that the murderer of this knight 
did here come in. 

Then I gave ear most attentively, to hear 
what answer the mother would give them ; 
who, having a mind full of noble courage 
and Christian piety, answered in this 
manner : 

If this man be come into this house, at 
the least he is not in this chamber; any- 
where else you may search, but I pray God 
he may not be found; for one death can ill 
be repaired by another, specially when the 
injuries proceed not of malice. 

The officers returned to search for me 
throughout the house, and my spirits, which. 
had left me, returned into me. The lady 
commanded her son's body to be taken from 
before her, and put into his winding-sheet 
and buried. She commanded also that 
they should leave her alone, because she 
was uncapable of comfort, and in no fit 
estate to entertain her friends and kinsfolks 
who came to lament with her for the death 
of her son. Having so done, she called 
one of her maids, in whom (as it appeared) 
she reposed most confidence; and having 
spoken unto her in her ear, commanded her 
to be gone, and lock the door after her; 
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which she did, and the lady sitting up in 
her bed, lift up the tapestry, and (as I 
thought) put her hand on my heart, which, 
panting in my breast, made her know the 
fear wherewith I was environed. 

Man (said she with a soft and sorrowful 
yoice), whosoever you be, you see that you 
have taken from me the light of mine eyes, 
the respiration of my heart, and finally the 
life which sustained me. But forasmuch as 
I understand it hath so fallen without any 
evil intent, J will oppose my word against 
my vengeance. Wherefore, in accomplish- 
ment of the promise I made at your coming 
in to save you, be gone from hence, put your 
hands before your face, that I may not be 
enforced to know you again, and follow my 
damsel, who will come presently hither and 
put you in the street, and give you a 
hundred crowns to defray the charges of 
your journey. You are not known, you 
have no mark about you whereby you shall 
bebewrayed ; put away the fear that troubles 
you, for that might discover you. 

By this time the maid caine, I came from 
behind the tapestry, covering my face with 
my hand; and in sign of thankfulness, 
often upon my knees kissed her bed’s foot ; 
and immediately followed the damsel, who 
by a back door of a garden put me into the 
street. 

The first thing I did was to make clean 
my sword, and with a quiet pace came into 
the street; where I knew my inn, and 
went in as though nothing had befallen 
me. The host declared unto me the 
misfortune of the dead knight; setting out 
with many words the greatness of his house 
and his arregancy ; for which men believed 
he had procured to himself some particular 
enemy who had brought him to such an 
end. I passed this night giving thanks to 
God for the favours he had afforded me ; 
considering the noble mind of my Lady 
Guiomar of Sosa (for as I knew afterward 
that was her name) who had done me so 
much good. 

The next day in the morning I went to 
the river, where I found a boat full of men, 
who went to embark in a great ship of St. 
John’s, ready to depart for the East 
Indies, &e. 


_ We will now transcribe the scene 
in The Custom of the Country (Act 
II. Scene 1V., Dyce’s edition), 
italicising, as in the preceding ex- 
tract, certain lines in which there is a 
literal copying to be noted. 
[Scene—A lid-chamber in Donna Guiomar’s 
House.) 
[Enter Guiomar and Servants.] 
Guiomar. He's not i’ th’ house? 
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Serv. No, Madam. 
Guiomar, Haste, and seck him. 
Go all, and everywhere. I'll not to bed 
Till you return him. Take away the lights 
too; 
The moon lends me too much to find my 
fears ; 
And those devotions I am to pay 
Are written in my heart, not in this book ; 
And I shall read them there without a 
taper. 


[She kneels, Exeunt Servants. 
Enter Rutilio. | 


Rutilio, I am pursued; all the ports 
are stopt too, 
Not any hope to escape ; behind, before 
me, 
Or either side Iam beset. Cursed fortune! 
My enemy on the sea and on the land too! 
Whither have my fears brought 


I am got into a house; the doors all open; 
This by the largeness of the room, the 
hangings, 
And other rich adornments, glist’ning 
through 
The sable mask of night, say it belongs 
To one of means and rank, No servant 
stirring? 
Murmur or whisper? 
Guiomar. Who's that ? 
Rutilio. Of all that ever breathed, a 
man 
Most wretched. 
Guiemar, I’m sure you are a man of 
most ill manners, 
You could not with so little reverence else 
Press to my private chamber. Whither 
would you? 
Or what do you seek for ? 
Rutilio. Gracious woman, hear me, 
I ama stranger, @ most unfortunate 
stranger, 
That, called unto it by my enemy's pride— 
Have left him dead in the streets. Justice 
pursues me, 
And for that life I took unwillingly, 
And in a fair defence, I must lose mine, 
Unless you in your charity protect me. 
Your house is now my sanctuary; and the 
altar 
I gladly would take hold of, your sweet 
mercy ! 
Take pity on me. 
Guiomar. Are you a Castilian? 
Rutilio. No, Madam, Italy claims my 
birth. 
Guiomar. I ask not 
With purpose to betray you; if you were 
Zen thousand times a Spaniard, the nation 
We Portugals must hate, I yet would save 


you, 
If it lay in my power. Lift up those 
hangings ; 
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Behind my bed’s-head there's a hollow place, 
Into which enter. 


[Rutilio retires behind the bed. 


So; but from this stir not. 
Uf the officers come, as you expect they will 
do; 
I know they owe such reverence to my 
lodgings 
That they will easily give credence to me, 
And search no further. 
Rutilio. The blessed saints pay for me 
The infinite debt I owe you! 
Guiomar. How he quakes ! 
Thus far I feel his heart beat.—Be of com- 
fort; 
Once more I give my promise for your 
safety. 
All men are subject to such accidents, 
Especially the valiant; and who knows not 
But that the charity I afford this stranger 
My only son elsewhere may stand in need 
of ? 


[Enter Page, Officers, and Sérvants, with 
Duarte on a bier.] 


lst Serv. Now, Madam, if your wisdom 
ever could 
Raise up defences against floods of sorrow, 
That haste to overwhelm you, make true 
use of 
Your great discretion. 
2nd Serv. Your only son, 
My lord Duarte’s slain. 
lst Officer. His murderer 
Pursued by us was by a boy discovered 
Entering your house, and that induced us 
To press into it for his apprehension. 
Guiomar. Oh! 
1st Serv. Sure her heart is broke! 
Officer. Madam! ; 
Guiomar. Stand off—my sorrow is so 
dear and precious to me, 
That you must not partake it; suffer it 
Like wounds that do bleed inward to 
dispatch me; 
Oh, my Duarte, such an en: as this, 
Thy pride long since did prophesy ; thou 
art dead, 
And to increase my misery, thy sad mother 
Must make a wilful shipwreck of her vow, 
Or thou fall unrevenged. My soul’s divided, 
And piety to a son and true performance 
Of hospitable duties to my guest, 
That are to others angels, are my furies. 
Vengeance knocks at my heart, but my 
word given 
Denies the entrance. Is no medium left, 
But that I must protect the murderer ; 
Or suffer in that faith he made his altar? 
Motherly love, give place; the fault made 
this way 
To keep a vow, to which high Heaven is 
witness, 
Heaven may be pleased to pardon. 
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[Enter Manuel de Sosa, Doctors and 
Surgeons. | 


Manuel. ’Tis too late; 
He’s gone past all recovery. Now reproof, 
Were but unreasonable, when I should 
give comfort. 
And yet remember, sister, — 
Guiomar. Oh forbear! 
Search for the murderer and remove the 
body, 
And as you think fit give it burial, 
Wretch that I am uncapable of all comfort! 
And therefore I entreat my friends and 
kinsfolk, 
And you, my lord, for some space to forbear 
Your courteous visitations. 
Manuel. We obey you. 


[Exeunt all but Gui. with the body. 
Rutilio. 


despair 
Resigns the place to hope. 


My spirits come back, and now 


[ Comes forth, 
Guiomar. Whate'er thou art 
To whom I have given means of life, to 
witness, 
With what religion I have kept my promise, 
Come fearless forth; but let thy face be 
covered 
That I henceforward be. not forced to know 
thee, 
For motherly affection may return 
My vow once paid to Heaven. Thou hast 
ta’en from me, 
The respiration of my heart, the light 
Of my swol’n eyes, in his life that sustained 
me. 
Yet my word given to save you I make good 
Because what you did was not done with 
malice. 
You are not known; there is no mark about 
ou 
That can discover you; let not fear betray 
you. 
With all convenient speed you can fly from 
me 
That I may never see you; and that want 
Of means may be no let unto your journey, 
There are a hundred crowns, You're at the 
door now, 
And so farewell for ever. 
Rutilio. Let me first fall 
[Kneels. 
Before your feet, and on them pay the duty 
I owe your goodness. Next all blessings on 
ou, 
And Meoven restore the joys I have bereft 
you 
Will full increase hereafter. Living be 
The goddess styled of hospitality. 
Exeunt, 


The name of Rutilio given by 
Fletcher to the Ortel Banedre of 
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Cervantes has been derived from 
another part of Persiles y Sigismunda, 
and, indeed, most of the names and 
some Other outlines of the action 
of the play, besides this tragic 
scene, have been borrowed from 
that tale by the English dramatist. 

After this scene, no longer guided 
by Cervantes (who gives no further 
development to his episode), Fletcher, 
in continuing the play, has hit upon 
the following singularly inhar- 
monious devices: 1. Of making 
Duarte come to life again under the 
care of a learned doctor, and un- 
known to his mother; 2. Of causing 
Guiomar, with revived ideas of 
vengeance, to scheme the recalling 
of Rutilio to her house—into which 
trap he in the most absurd manner 
falls; 3. Finally, in the dénotiment of 
the play,—on Duarte (who although 
represented as reformed, is made re- 
voltingly indifferent to the relief of 
his mourning mother’s despair) at 
last appearing openly in life again— 
of showing us Guiomar and Rutilio 
as lovers and married ! 

In conclusion, it is to be noted 
that the connection of The Custom 
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of the Country with Persiles and 
Sigismunda having been proved, it 
is now also beyond dispute—what 
has hitherto been matter of con- 
jecture—-that Beaumont had no 
hand in the play, as he died in 
1615 before the Persiles was first 
published in Spain. The date of 
The Custom of the Country may now 
also be approximately fixed. ‘ It is 
known,’ says Mr. Dyce inhis preface, 
‘that in 1628 The Oustom of the 
Country was considered an old play,' 
but by how many years that date 
was posterior to the original re- 
presentation of the comedy we are 
unable to determine. Whether or 
not a portion of it was written by 
Beaumont is very doubtful,’ &c. 
The Custom of the Country may 
now be pronounced with certainty 
to have been written—by Fletcher 
alone—about the year 1619; just 
after the publication of ‘M. L’s’ 
English version of Persiles and 
Sigismunda, from which, as we have 
said, most of the names from 
beginning to end are borrowed, as 
well as the foregoing, the finest 
scene ‘. the play. J.C. 


' This is known by an entry in the ‘ Office Book’ of Henry Herbert: ‘The benefitt of 
e winter's day, being the second daye of an old play called The Custome of the 
Countrye, came to 171. 108. od. this 22nd of November 1628. From the kinges company 
tt the Blackfryers.’ 
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THE FIRST LONDON DISPENSARIES. 


Y7ALUABLE and indispensable 

for the treatment of the sick 
poor as our great hospitals un- 
doubtedly are, and probably always 
will be, it must be evident to any 
one who examines the subject at all 
closely that there is a large sphere 
of medical work among the poor 
for which hospitals are by their 
very nature quite unsuited. The 
chief object of having hospitals at 
all,is to supply the patients admitted 
to their wards with a temporary 
home in which the treatment of 
serious cases of illness or accident 
may be conducted with a prospect 
of success which would be vainly 
looked for in the patients’ ordinary 
places of abode, either from sanitary 
defects in these latter, or from the 
want of proper food and efficient 
nursing after operations, &c. But 
as it constantly happens in the 
crowded parts of the metropolis that 
the insanitary condition of the 
homes of the poor is itself one great 
cause of the diseases from which 
they suffer, it seems comparatively 
useless to admit them to hospital 
for a while, and then send them 
back to their crowded rooms, or 
underground cellars, to contract 
afresh the diseases of which they 
have been temporarily cured. Still 
less useful is it to keep them waiting 
for hours together in the hospital 
outpatient rooms with hundreds of 
fellow-sufferers, and dismiss them 
at last with a doubtful dose of 
physic, ordered perhaps by a second 
year’s student, or given on her own 
responsibility by a superannuated 
nurse, 

What is really needed for the 
treatment of cases of this descrip- 
tion, and indeed of very many others 
who go to swell the number of out- 
patients, is a set of institutions of 
a less pretentious character than 
hospitals, conveniently situated all 
over London, where the sick poor 


can attend when not too ill to do 
so, and from which they can be 
visited at their own homes by 
properly qualified medical men; 
and such institutions are many of 
the dispensaries which are to be 
found in various parts of the me. 
tropolis. 

The importance to the general 
public of this system of home visita. 
tion of the sick, and its efficacy in 
staying epidemic disease when the 
medical attendants’ instructions are 
properly carried out, may be made 
apparent by referring to one or two 
recent occurrences which have taken 
place in our midst. Towards the 
close of the London season of 1873, 
and just when many families were 
preparing to start for distant parts 
of England or Scotland, a severe 
epidemic of typhoid fever broke 
out in the fashionable districts of 
Cavendish, Grosvenor, and Portman 
Squares. By the end of August 
upwards of two hundred inaividuals 
living in those districts were known 
to have been attacked by it, and, as 
many more were taken ill after 
leaving town, it was computed that 
the total number of sufferers could 
not have been less than four or five 
hundred. Some of these were ad- 
mitted to hospitals, and no doubt 
efficiently treated there, without ex- 
citing any inquiry into the cause 
of the outbreak of fever in such 
favoured localities, but a celebrated 
physician, who was called in to at- 
tend several of the cases at home, 
found, upon investigating the cir- 
cumstances, that there was nothing 
in the sanitary arrangements of the 
households attacked, in their drain- 
age or their water supply, to ac- 
count for the presence of fever, and 
that in all probability the disease, 
which had attacked a large propor- 
tion of children, was being spread 
by means of milk supplied by 4 
dairy company to ninety out of 
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ninety-seven families suffering from 
fever. Communicating with the 
proper authorities, he obtained an 
official examination into the sanitary 
state of the eight country farms 
from which the dairy company pro- 
cured its supply of milk, and after 
seven had been examined with 
negative results, abundant evidence 
was found on the eighth farm both 
of the existence of typhoid fever 
and of the mode in which the in- 
fection had been communicated to 
the milk. The supply of milk from 
this Oxfordshire dairy was stopped, 
and from that date the epidemic of 
fever in London began to diminish. 

The successful manner in which 
the Jewish Board of Guardians 
have combatted the approach of 
fever and cholera to the dwellings 
of their poor cv-religionists in the 
East end of London affords another 
illustration. In 1865, when fever 
was raging in the over-crowded 
dwellings of the London poor, a 
special Medical Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Board to carry out 
a systematic visitation in the homes 
of the Jewish poor, and _ 1ool. 
placed in their hands for the ex- 
penses of sanitary inspection. In 
the course of five months 471 houses, 
comprising 1,400 tenements, had 
been visited, and of these, 343 
houses were found to have serious 
sanitary defects, revealing the fact 
that three-fourths of these poor 
people were living in conditions 
certain to bring upon them eventual 
disease,,and the dependence upon 
charity which in their case neces- 
sarily follows in its train. By dint 
of repeated representations to the 
landlords and reports to the local 
Board of Works, the necessary 
alterations and improvements were 
eventually made in most of the 
houses. When cholera was ap- 
proaching, the action of this Jewish 
Board of Guardians formed an 
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admirable contrast to the sense- 
less system adopted at some largo 
hospitals, of drenching with drugs 
patients who really require pure air 
and water, good food, and warm 
clothing. Twenty-seven stand-pipes, 
affording a constant supply of pure 
water, were erected at the expense 
of the Board in the most densely 
populated quarters where the Jews 
reside. A system of house-to-house 
visitation was established, and when 
the houses were found to be filthy 
and unfit for human habitation, the 
families were removed to other 
houses taken for the purpose, whilst 
the first were being cleansed 
and whitewashed. Condy’s fiuid, 
carbolic acid, and otherdisinfectants, 
were abundantly distributed from 
the office of the Board. Under- 
garments, blankets, and other arti- 
cles of bedding were constantly 
supplied. Meat was given much 
more freely in the weekly allow- 
ances offood. Rice was distributed 
to all applicants. Wine, brandy, 
and stimulants were supplied to the 
order of the medical men visiting 
the sick, and the doctors had abso- 
lute power to order whatever they 
thought necessary. Lastly three 
houses were rented as a convales- 
cent home for those recovering from 
the disease. 

The success of these wise and 
liberal measures was fully as great 
as could have beenexpected. While 
death raged around them on all 
sides, the Jewish poor escaped with 
comparative immunity. There were 
but twenty-nine cases of cholera 
among them with seventeen deaths, 
and 897 cases of diarrhoea with six 
deaths, a result which reflects the 
very highest credit on the Board 
and its medical officers.! 

There is, it appears to me, no 
reason whatever why the health 
administration of every Christian 
community in this country should 


— London Pauperism among Jews and Christians, by J. H. Stallard, M.B. London, 
1867, 
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not be carried out on principles as 
sound as those which guided this 
Jewish Board of Guardians, for 
even on the lowest ground of econ- 
omy it has been shown to be 
cheaper in the end to provide effi- 
cient medical relief, such as is af- 
forded by the Irish Dispensary 
system, since though it is of course 
more costly in the first instance, 
yet the total expenditure on the 
relief of the poor is thereby mate- 
rially diminished. This is not sur- 
prising when we remember that at 
least fifty per cent. of the pauper- 
ism of the country is due to sickness 
among the poor. But few perhaps 
are aware of the striking figures 
which Dr. Joseph Rogers, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Medical 
Officers’ Association, has recently 
brought forward in support of this 
view of the case. The two tables 
on p. 601, which are extracted from 
his address at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association in 1874, 
reveal some facts. well worthy the 
attention of those statesmen who 
may have to try their ’prentice 
hand at health administration in 
the Local Government Board, In 
the first the cost of medical relief 
and the total expenditure on poor 
relief in Ireland are contrasted with 
the same items in England and 
Scotland, in neither of which latter 
countries is the dispensary system 
as yet generally adopted as a part 
of the health administration of the 
State.? In the second table a com- 
parison is instituted between six 
Irish and six English towns or Poor 
Law unions of about equal popula- 
tion, from which it will be seen that, 
while the cost of medical relief in 
the Irish was about double what 
it was in the English towns, and 
sometimes even more than double, 
the total expenditure on poor relief 
was in every instance considerably 
higher in the English than in the 
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Irish. These tables are compiled 
from the Reports of the Local Go. 
vernment Boards of England and 
Ireland, and the Board of Supervi- 
sion of Scotland, and they refer to 
the year 1872-73. 

Passing from the economy of 
money to the economy of human 
life, Dr. Rogers points out that 
while the death rate in England is 
at the rate of 1 in 43 of the popula. 
tion, and in Scotland 1 in 44, in 
Ireland it is but 1 in 60, and that 
since the establishment -of Poor 
Law dispensaries in Ireland in 1852, 
preventable diseases such as fever 
and smallpox, both of which were 
formerly rife in the sister isle, have 
caused much fewer deaths in pro- 
portion there than in either England 
or Scotland. 

Feeling convinced that whenever 
the health of the people becomes 
what Mr. Disraeli says it ought to 
be, the first consideration with a 
Minister of the Crown, the sys- 
tem which has conferred such bene- 
fits on Ireland will, with perhaps 
some necessary modifications, re- 
ceive a large-development in other 
parts of the United Kingdom, I 
design in the present paper to 
sketch the circumstances connected 
with the establishment of the ori- 
ginal dispensaries by the College of 
Physicians of London nearly 200 
years ago. 

Medical practice towards the 
close of the seventeenth century 
had arrived at one of those periods 
of change and progress which, as 
historians tell us, alternate with 
other periods when life and thought 
seem to have settled down into 
permanent forms, that last without 
material alteration from generation 
to generation. For fifteen centuries 
the doctors had been content to 
tread in the footsteps of Galen and 
Hippocrates, though it must have 
been as difficult for a sensible 


2 In London, Poor Law dispensaries on the Irish system are now being introduced, in 
accordance with the provisions of Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s Act of 1867. 
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practitioner in the seventeenth 
century to treat old and new 
diseases on Galen’s system as it 
would have been for Columbus to 
reconcile his geography with that 
of Aristotle or Strabo. Indeed, so 
strong was the belief in these two 
ancient fathers of the profession, 
that in the middle of the sixteenth 
century one Dr. Geynes was cited 
before the College of Physicians 
for impugning the infallibility of 
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Galen! Now, however, the great 
changes which had been going on 
all around were having their effect 
on the profession of Medicine. The 
successful revolt against sacerdotal 
tyranny had set free men’s minds 
to inquire into the truth of opinions 
on other matters besides religion, 
in which implicit belief had hitherto 
been placed, and the Idola Theatri 
were beginning to fall before the 
Baconian system of investigating 


Taste I, 


Showing the Population, Cost of Medical Relief, total Cost of Poor Relief, and Average 
Cost per Head of Population, for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
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Showing Population, Cost of Medical Relief, and Total Cost of Poor Relief, in six Irish 
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facts by the aid of the senses rather 
than of the imagination. Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the 
blood had been a great step in 
advance, and experiments were 
being made which showed that 
medicines which had hitherto been 
most highly prized were cither quite 
mert or of very little value. A 
drug called bezoar, reputed ‘precious 
as gold itself for medicine,’ and in 
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such demand that 1,200]. was 
annually paid by one wholesale 
druggist for his supply at first cost, 
was found on trial to be quite 
insoluble in the human stomach, 
or even in aqua fortis. Amber, 
another famous drug in those days, 
was found to be insoluble except in 
spirits of wine or hartshorn. Pearls, 
though high in price, were found, 
when swallowed, to be quite inert, 
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and powdered oyster-shells, crabs’ 
eyes, crabs’ claws, or coral would 
probably, it was said, prove equally 
efficacious. Nay, it began to be 
even shrewdly suspected that in 
cases where these drugs had ap- 
peared to cure, Dame Nature coals 
really to have had the credit of the 
recovery. Free-thinking like this 
of course appeared very dreadful to 
many of the eminently respectable 
physicians of the day, and Dr. 
Freind, in his History of Physic, in- 
forms us that, in his opinion, it had 
done a great deal of harm in physic 
as well as in religion; but, spite of 
all opposition, the system of experi- 
mental investigation which has 
since produced such splendid results 
held on its way, and persisted in 
raising questions as to the utility of 
things, apart altogether from the 
question of their antiquity. 

At such a time it was inevitable 
that the relations of the different 
branches of the profession to one 
another and to the public should be 
closely scanned, and these appear to 
have been, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, of a highly un- 
satisfactory nature*; indeed, if we 
may believe one-half of what we find 
in the pamphlets of that period, the 
subjection of the highly educated 
physicians to the practising apothe- 
caries was such as seems almost in- 
credible in the present day. The 
physicians were commanded to pre- 
scribe only the medicines ordinarily 
kept ready in the shops and num. 
bering about forty in all. They 
were not permitted to examine the 
preparations in the apothecaries’ 
shops, or even to test them in their 
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were to have no patients but those 
to whom the apothecaries called 
them in, and they were to maintain 
that the charges of the apothecaries, 
which often equalled and sometimes 
surpassed their own, were not ex- 
cessive. On these conditions they 
would be called in to all desperate 
cases, and must then highly 
commend the treatment already 
adopted. 

The position of the apothecaries, 
on the other hand, bad vastly im- 
proved since the time when Shake. 
speare described the lean apcthe-. 
cary in Romeo and Juliet : 


In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples; meagre were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones, 


This, which some commentators 
have thought referred only to the 
craft in Italian towns, seems to 
have been approximately true of 
many of them in London, when the 
original 114, who had been separated 
from the Grocers to form the 
Company of Apothecaries, had in- 
creased by means of apprentices to 
several hundreds, so that they were 
not all able, it was said, to live out 
of the proceeds of honest practice in 
their shops, and the following were 
the successive steps by which it 
was alleged they had at length 
succeeded in becoming the well-to- 
do general practitioners of the day, 
many of whom rode in their coaches 
to visit their patients.‘ 

First they had made proposals to 
the physicians, in whose hands near- 
ly all the regular practice in London 
had been at the beginning of the 
century, to allow them ten shillings 


own private laboratories. They in the pound on all medicine 


2 The future historian who wishes to add some additional touches to his sketch of 
social life in the seventeenth century will find abundant materials in the pamphlets and 
tracts relating to the establishment of the first dispensaries, which aro preserved in the 
Library of the British Museum. Those from which I have principally quoted are— 
A Short Examination of the State of Physic as now practised (London, 1676); The 
Necessity and Usefulness of the Dispensaries lately set up by the College of Physicians 
(London, 1702); The Dispensarians are the Real Patriots of Great Britain, §c. (London, 
1708); A Nice Cut for the Demolisher, or Dr. Slare’s Experiments and Observations upon 
the Bezvar (London, 1715). 

* See The Dispensarians are the Real Patriots, fe. 
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ordered if they would write their 
prescriptions in Latin and give hard 
names to the medicines, so that 
the public might not know what 
they were composed of; and these 
proposals we are given to under- 
stand were not always declined. 
Next they had advised the patients 
to whom they brought their physic, 
to give the doctor two guineas 
for his morning visit, instead of 
three or four guineas a day, which 
seems to have been the ordinary fee 
from rich patients, because in the 
evening the apothecaries could very 
well supply the doctors’ place, charg- 
ing nothing for their attendance 
but repaying themselves, of course, 
by charging well for their medicines. 
Finally, they had endeavoured, and 
not without success, to convince the 
relatives and attendants on the sick 
that the apothecary’s attendance 
was preferable to the doctor’s, for the 
former could visit them at any time 
of the day, while the latter seems to 
have been too dignified to depart 
from his rules about making visits 
at certain times of the day; the 
apothecary, moreover, could cure as 
many, if not more than the doctor, 
and in cases of life and death could 
always call in the physicians in 
whom he had confidence. The 
result of all this manceuvring was 
that in 1676 an apothecary’s bill for 
an illness of a fortnight or so, would 
amount to from five to ten pounds, 
and he could always, it was said,‘cul- 
tivate’ a fever so that it would 
bring him in 30l. or 4ol., and a 
‘chronical distemper’ 50/. or 1ool., 
sums equal, it must be remembered, 
to several times the amount in our 
present money. 

While the doctor and apothecary 
worked pleasantly together, matters 
were so arranged that the former 
visited the patient either with or 
without the apothecary, in the 
morning, took his fee, and ordered 
the doses for the next twenty-four 
hours. In the evening, when an 
acute disease would be at its worst, 
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the apothecary came and ordered 
in addition draughts for pains, 
draughts for want of sleep, plenty 
of red and pearl cordials, so that it 
soon became a serious question 
whether the patient could survive 
the remedies as well as the disease, 

The rector of a London parish, 
writing in 1708, compares the 
chambers of his sick parishioners 
before the establishment of the dis- 
pensaries, to theatres where trage- 
dies were being daily enacted with 
interludes of cheats. Innumerable 
boluses and draughts, he tells us, 
cordials for sleep and to promote 
perspiration, were heaped on the 
table at the beginning, during the 
course, and at the conclusion of 
every disease whatever. Many 
were refused or rejected by the 
patient, but a similar supply came 
again next day, and a large part 
remained after the recovery or death 
of the patient ; so that when the bill 
came to be paid, it was found that 
an attack of illness told more 
heavily on the patient’s pocket than 
the land tax. 

Such a state of things could 
hardly be expected to last for ever ; 
the wonder rather is how it con- 
trived to exist so long as it did, and 
to be upheld as it undoubtedly was 
by some of the first physicians of 
the day, many of whom must have 
inwardly groaned as they thought 
of the systematic frauds that were 
practised on their patients. 

But England is a country con- 
servative of nothing more strongly 
than well-established abuses, and 
we have instances enough in our 
own time of the difficulties which 
beset the more enlightened members 
of any profession in their endea- 
vours to reform even the grossest 
abuses. Moreover, we must re- 
member that between the physicians 
and apothecaries there had existed 
a friendship of very old standing. 
Chaucer had celebrated it in the 
prologue to his Canterbury Tales, 
where he describes the Doctor of 

Uv 
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Physike as ‘a very perfect practi- 
sour,’ for 


The cause yknown and of his harm the root, 
Anon he gave to the sick man his boot, 
Full ready had he his apothecaries 

To send him drugges and his lectuaries ; 
For each of them made other for to win, 
Their friendship nas not newe to begin. 


A friendship which dated so far 
back, and which was doubtless found 
useful to both parties, was not to 
be lightly broken, but about the 
time of the establishment of the 
first dispensaries, a difference had 
arisen which threatened to make 
a lasting breach between the 
friends. 

The College of Physicians, ac- 
cording to their account of the 
matter, had for years been consider- 
ing the miserable condition of the 
sick poor in and about London, 
many hundreds of whom perished 
yearly for want of proper care and 
assistance in their illnesses, and the 
College had in divers ways and at 
several times attempted their relief. 
Thus in the year 1687, ata meeting 
of the College, it was unanimously 
resolved that all members of the 
College, whether fellows or licen- 
tiates, should give their advice gratis 
when requested, to all their sick 
neighbouring poor within the City 
of London and seven miles round, 
and this resolution had been com- 
municated to the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen, and by them to their 
respective wards. 

Notwithstanding the assistance 
given by the civic authorities, how- 
ever, these charitable intentions 
were for a long time frustrated by 
the apothecaries, who exacted such 
extravagant prices for making up 
the physicians’ prescriptions as 
rendered their charity ineffectual, 
and made numbers of the poor des- 
perately negligent of advice for fear 
of the charge of an apothecary’s 
-bill. To remedy this grievance, 
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and keep unconscionable men 
from grinding the faces of the poor, 
a proposal was made by the College 
to the apothecaries that they should 
supply the poor with medicines at 
certain fixed prices to be agreed 
upon between themselves and the 
physicians, and this being rejected, 
a Committee of Aldermen was ap- 
pointed in 1694 to treat with the 
College concerning the matter. The 
subjectwas fully discussed,anda ques- 
tion having arisen as to who should 
be considered poor, the College an- 
swered that it would be sufficient 
to bring a certificate from the 
clergyman officiating in the parish 
where the patient resided. The 
aldermen requested that the certi- 
ficate of a churchwarden or over- 
seer of the poor should be accepted, 
and thatall hired servants, and allap- 
prentices to handicraftsmen should 
be considered poor (in the sense of 
not being able to pay the usual 
charges of physicians and apothe- 
caries), and to this the College 
consented. It was then considered 
whoshould distribute the medicines, 
and who should settle their prices. 
The physicians procured some 
apothecaries to undertake the dis- 
pensing, and offered to let the 
Warden and Company of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall adjust the prices. 
This offer was also rejected, and 
those apothecaries who had engaged 
to assist in the charity were con- 
sidered as traitors to the Company, 
threatened with the imposition of 
troublesome offices, and deterred 
from the performance of their en- 
gagements ; the Company even 
went so far as to oppose the scheme 
publicly, and presented a remon- 
strance against it to the Committee 
of Aldermen, which the physicians 
took the trouble to confute ; and at 
last, as Dr. Johnson sarcastically 
says in his Life of Sir Samuel 
Garth,5 the traders seem to have 


* One of the physicians who took part in establishing the dispensary, and wrote 8 
poem, of the same name, in six cantos, which gained considerable celebrity at the time, 
and secured for its author a place in Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
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prevailed among the sons of trade, 
for the proposals of the College 
having been considered, a paper of 
approbation was drawn up, but 
postponed and forgotten. 

Finally, the College, seeing it 
was vain to expect any assistance 
from other quarters, determined 
upon establishing a dispensary 
themselves on their own premises, 
and in December 1696 the following 
deed was drawn up and signed by 
the president, censors, and fifty 
members of the College : 


Whereas the several orders of the College 
of Physicians, London, for prescribing me- 
dicines gratis to the poor sick of the cities 
of London and Westminster and parts ad- 
jacent, as also the proposals made by the 
said College to the Lord Mayor, Court of 
Aldermen, and Common Council of London 
jn pursuance thereof, have hitherto been 
ineffectual, for that no method hath been 
taken to furnish the poor with medicines 
for their cure at low and reasonable rates : 
we, therefore, whose names are here under- 
written, Fellows or Members of the said 
College, being willing effectually to pro- 
mote so great a charity, by the counsel and 
good liking of the President and College, 
declared in their Comitia, hereby (to wit, 
each of us severally and apart, and not the 
one for the other of us) do oblige ourselves 
to pay to Dr. Thomas Burwell, Fellow and 
Elect of the said College, the sum of ten 
pounds apiece of lawful money of England, 
by such proportions, and at such times, as 
‘to the major part of the subscribers hereto 
shall seem most convenient, which money, 
when received by the said Dr. Thomas 
Burwell, is to be by him expended in pre- 
paring and delivering medicines to the poor 
at their intrinsic value, in such manner and 
at such times, and by such orders and di- 
rections, as by the major part of the sub- 
scribers hereto shall in writing be hereafter 
appointed and directed for that purpose. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto set 
our hands and seals this 22nd of December, 


1696. 


The College building was at that 
time situate in Warwick Lane, 


Not far from that most celebrated place 
Where angry Justice shows her awful face ; 
Where little villains must submit to fate, 


That great ones may enjoy the world in 
state ; 


* See New Vi 
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or, in more prosaic language, New- 

gate. According to Garth’s de- 

scription in The Dispensary, it had 
A dome, majestic to the sight, 

And sumptuous arches bearits awful height; 


A golden globe, placed high with artful 
skill, 


Seems to the distant sight a gilded pill. 


In this building two rooms were 
fitted up early in 1697 for seeing 
patients and dispensing their medi- 
cines, the physicians also under- 
taking to attend those who required 
it at their own homes, and the gar- 
rets at the College were devoted to 
drying herbs for the use of the 
dispensary.6 Five years later the 
scheme had proved such a success 
that two similar institutions were, 
found necessary and had _ been 
set up by the College, one in St. 
Martin’s Lane, and one in St. Peter’s 
Alley, Cornhill, at one or other 
of which two physicians attended 
every day of the week, and at these 
three dispensaries some 20,000 pre- 
scriptions had been made up, by 
which it was calculated that 30,0001. 
or 40,0001. might be said to have 
been bestowed on the people, ‘if 
you consider that one good remedy 
at a low price has excluded possibly 
ten others, needless and superfluous, 
at very exorbitant rates.’7 

It is a curious illustration of the 
manner in which people value things 
according to what they pay for 
them, that the opportunity afforded 
at these dispensaries of getting 
medicines at reasonable rates, seems 
to have been more thought of than 
the benefit of having the advice of 
the first physicians of the day gra- 
tuitously, but so it ever has been 
down to our own times. 

The advantages secured by these 
institutions are quaintly summed 
up in Stowe’s Survey of London as 
follows : 


At these dispensaries not a dram of 
physic is given out but by bill (prescription) 


tew of London, 1708, vol. ii. p. 648; also Seymour's Survey of London, 


1734, and New History of London, by John Noorthouck. London, 1773. 
" The Necessity of the Dispensary asserted by the College of Physicians. London, 1702. 
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from one or other of the subscribers to 
these dispensaries (members of the College 
of Physicians); which still is kept upon 
the file and also transcribed into a book, so 
that all the rest of the subscribers, the 
patient, or whosoever else that is concerned 
may at any time be fully satisfied what 
was given. And here the physician, having 
no other interest or design but to cure and 
oblige his patient, prescribes but a few 
things, and those the most efficacious he 
can invent. For seeing he hath no profit 
by the medicines, he hath no temptation 
to multiply them, nor to disguise ordinary 
cheap things to obtain great prices for 
them. He ordinarily divides his prescrip- 
tions between the dispensary and the pa- 
tient’s family, directing the latter to prepare 
what is easy to make, and the former what 
requires more art. Nor do the apothecaries 
that are employed here ever take the liberty 
to put one thing for another—a cheap for a 
-dear—because they would get nothing by 
it if they did, as having a certain salary 
which neither profit nor loss affeets. 

Further, at these repositories there is 
the greatest assurance possible that all the 
drugs and preparations are good. The 
subscribers, by two and two, take care to 
buy in the choicest drugs they can meet 
withal. And astothe simple or compound 
preparations of them, the head apothecary 
at the College perfectly understands them 
all, as well:chymical as Galenical. And he, 
with his assistant, prepares all the store of 
medicines, not only for the dispensary 
there, but for the two others also. They 
are constantly, every day from morning till 
night, in this business, and so always at 
hand to make up the subscribers’ bills 
(prescriptions) as they come in. They 
neither fetch in the bills nor carry out the 
medicines; that is the work of servants or 
porters ; so that all the prescribed physick 
is dispensed with the uttermost despatch 
and exactness. 

The apothecaries being still upon the 
spot, no patient runs the risque of a boy’s 
carelessness or ignorance. And, lastly, 
hence medicines are dispensed at a cheaper 
rate than any physician that should make 
and give out his own physick apart could 


possibly afford them.* 


One other advantage was pointed 
out by the clergyman from whose 
panegyric on the dispensary and 
its physicians I have already quoted. 
The ancient custom, he said, was 
for the hospitals to receive only the 
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wounded and maimed from the 
fleets and armies, and the casualties 
(accidents) from the city. The 
sick, even those affected with the 
most difficult diseases, or having 
the most feeble constitutions, were 
gratuitously visited in the several 
families by the physician of the 
family and attended by their com- 
passionate fellow-servants, and thus 
enjoyed purer air and more quiet 
than could be obtained in the wards 
of a hospital. Many now perished 
in the rude and hazardous convey- 
ance to the hospital, or soon after 
their arrival in it. The noisome 
odour of the wards (even though 
kept well cleansed), from the exces- 
sive number of patients and the 
offensive dressings, corrupted the 
air, and poisoned the patients’ blood. 
Their sleep was prevented by the 
inquietudes and pains of various 
diseases, or the groans of the dying 
How much better off would the sick 
be at home, where they could attend 
at the dispensary or be visited from 
it, according as their cases might 
require. This dispensary, he con- 
cludes, would now be mentioned in 
the annual Spittle-sermon (the pro- 
totype, by the way, of our Hospital 
Sunday) along with the hospitals 
for the maimed and wounded, the 
newly-established workhouse for 
the generous instruction and refor- 
mation of vicious youths (!), Bedlam 
for the distracted who could not be 
treated with the necessary severity 
at home (!!), and Bridewell, which 
corrected and amended the volun- 
tary madness of the debauched.?® i 

The further history of these three 
dispensaries is not very clearly 
stated in contemporary records. We 
find them noticed as being in full 
working order in 1702, 1708, and 
1720. In 1734, however, it is men- 
tioned in Seymour's Survey of Lon- 
don that they had been for some 
years given up, and we are told 


* Stowe’s Survey of London, edited by Strype, 1720, vol. i. p. 134. 
® The Dispensarans, §c., p. 50. 
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of a hall at the College ‘ where 
they used to give advice to the poor 
gratis,’ and of the garrets above 
‘where they used to dry herbs for 
the dispensary.’ To the courtesy of 
the present Registrar of the College, 
Dr. Pitman, I am indebted for the 
information that in the year 1725 
the lease which had been granted to 
the founders of the dispensary, of 
that part of the College premises 
occupied by them, expired and was 
not renewed, and this date tallies 
so well with those given above, that 
I think we may regard it as fixing 
the time when the College dispen- 
saries were given up. Why they 
were given up when they had proved 
so useful, I have not been able 
to discover with any certainty. It 
is true that complaints had been 
made at an early period of their 
existence, that the rich were sup- 
plied with medicines from them as 
well as the poor, and this may per- 
haps have been one reason why 
they were discontinued, as it is evi- 
dent from the discussion with the 
Committee of Aldermen that this 
was not the intention of the foun- 
ders. Another probably was that 
the apothecaries had by this time 
become more moderate in their de- 
mands, and so had partly taken 
away the necessity for the supply 
of drugs by the College. 

The principles on which these 
institutions were founded, however, 
have long survived them, and are to 
be found in action in existing dis- 
pensaries, more or less fully in pro- 
portion to the real usefulness of 
each institution. They are princi- 
pally three, viz.: 1st. To procure 
the best possible medical advice 
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and medicines for the sick poor ; 
2nd. To exercise discrimination as 
to the recipients of medical relief ; 
3rd. To undertake the home visi- 
tation of the sick poor. 

It is surely not too much to hope 
that a College whose members in 
the seventeenth century spent their 
time and their money in establish- 
ing dispensaries on these principles, 
and which, from the time of its 
founder Linacre to that of its late 
lamented Fellow Dr. Anstie, has con- 
stantly evinced its laudable anxiety 
for the public health, will throw the 
weight of its influence into the scale 
in favour of the more thorough 
adoption of such necessary princi- 
ples by the medical charities of to- 
day. With dispensaries thus or- 
ganised, and hospitals restricting 
themselves to their proper work of 
receiving in-patients, a co-operation 
might speedily be established be- 
tween them which would render it 
unnecessary for patients requiring a 
transfer to hospital from dispensa- 
ries or vice versd, to run about in 
search of governors’ letters or any- 
thing of the kind, and thus the treat- 
ment being* more continuous and 
effective, the value of both kinds of 
institutions would be greatly in- 
creased. 

This system of co-operation is 
found to work well in the case of 
Poor Law dispensaries and hospi- 
tals in the metropolis, and unless 
our voluntary institutions come to 
some similar arrangement, they will 
find themselves surpassed ere long 
by a system of medical relief whose 
deficiencies in the past formed one 
of the strongest arguments for their 
own existence. 

H. N. H. 


SEEN 








*J\HE Navy is our one arm in the 

scale of Continental war. 
Here we are beyond rivalry, and 
have only to remember that we 
have little else but ships, and must 
make the best of our single de- 
fence. Continental writers taunt 
us with the low condition of our 
military armament, and tell us it 
is nothing less than our duty to 
make ourselves a valuable and 
trustworthy ally. They are ashamed 
of the meagre display we make, 
even when we seem to be putting 
out our strength. But as we are 
an island, a circumstance not with- 
out its disadvantages, we may as 
well take the natural advantage of 
that accident. We are, or should 
be, one great port for ironclads, 
sufficiently strong and well equipped 
to maintain the mastery of the seas, 
not only in our own narrow straits, 
but wherever the British flag marks 
the path of commerce, emigration, 
or discovery. We cannot allow 
jealous rivals or scarcely concealed 
foes to dictate to us the element or 
the exact form and manner in 
which we shall play our part in the 
great work of the world. We have 
only to do what we can, and if we 
cannot resort to conscription, or 
make voluntary recruiting do the 
work as well, we may remember 
that we were a great sea power, 
and held a high place in European 
politics when we had no standing 
army atall. Thenavy is our strong 
point, and navies, it must be re- 
membered, have often given the 
command of the land as well as of 
the sea. They are costly, it is true, 
and, what is more, they are no 
sooner made than superseded by some 
improved form and construction. 
But they spare our flesh and blood, 
the dearest commodity in these isles. 
They make wood and iron do the 
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duty of frail mortal frames. The 
great war when it comes—if it 
ever comes—will not find us un- 
prepared. It will find us indeed at 
home, but secure and well guarded at 
all points, and even able to do some 
trifling service to our friends. As 
for the men, it is in vain to cry for 
more men from England; they are 
not to be found. They are too well 
employed where they are, in every 
region of the habitable globe.’ 

Thus said the Times on January 
18, 1875, and the same day the 
Pall Mall Gazette made the follow- 
ing remarks on the above: 

‘ We shall have soon to take stock 
of our naval strength, and to do so 
in the light of the fact that the 
very Power which is leading the 
*“‘ wild sword-dance of nations”’ on 
land, is building ironclads also, 
and aiming at a place among the 
first naval powers. When that 
occasion arises we trust that those 
who agree with the Times of to- 
day will not find themselves re- 
buked by the Times of a month or 
six weeks hence; that the appre- 
hensions which now are admitted 
to be just and reasonable will not 
then be ridiculed as groundless 
“panic; that, in a word, that 
large section of easy-going, com- 
fortable Englishmen, whom the 
Times influences, may be induced 
to look a now admitted danger in 
the face, and not to stint their pre- 
parations to meet it.’ 

Feelings of a pleasurable sur- 
prise came over us as we read 
these paragraphs, which were in- 
creased when we also read of a 
deputation to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the President of the 
Board of Trade respecting the 
raising of men and boys for our 
mercantile marine. Only a few days 
previously the press had noticed 
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the increase of the German navy, 
and the prospect of that nation on 
the sea, and a pamphlet had also 
appeared, entitled, ‘ Prussia in Rela- 
tion te the Foreign Policy of Eng- 
land,’ which raised vital questions 
to this country. It therefore seemed 
to us as if at last the hopes of 
many years might be realised, and 
we should yet see this maritime 
country with a fixed maritime 
policy—not a policy of this or 
that party which might happen to 
be in power, but a national policy, 
settled with calm deliberation after 
fall discussion, a policy by which the 
welfare and safety of our country 
might be secured on a firm basis, 
each year seeing us get stronger, 
and, from the interest taken in our 
sea work by the nation, making it 
more and more impossible for states- 
men to ride any particular hobby 
of their own in the discussion of 
training boys for a sea life, mer- 
cantile marine, naval reserves, or 
the Royal Navy. The debates and 
estimates in Parliament, however, 
have been of the old pattern, and 
the ‘ evil day ’ (as it always appears 
to men in office) of thorough and 
vital reform has again been inde- 
finitely deferred. 

The anomaly of a maritime coun- 
try without a maritime policy has 
always struck us as one of the most 
incongruous of all the incongruous 
things around us. The Papal chair 
has its religious policy; the mili- 
tary countries, Russia, Germany, 
and France, have their military 
policy. From the one a legion of 
priests are even now, with the tem- 
poral power gone, scattered all over 
the world, obeying the behests of the 
power at the Vatican, and following 
out the line of conduct settled there. 
In the case of the others we see 
millions and millions of men as 
soldiers, every man with his posi- 
tion assigned, and, notably in Ger- 
many, all arranged for the mili- 
tary work of the nation; the first 
line with its place, and when that 
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line is diminished or exhausted, the 
reserves to recruit it, which in their 
turn can be filled up by other re- 
serves. France and Russia have a 
naval policy in addition; in their 
naval service every seafaring man 
must serve for a time; and now 
Germany, too, is beginning to follow 
the same course. 

And has England a maritime po- 
licy ? No, not even a naval policy 
beyond the hour or the day, from 
hand to mouth, from estimates to 
estimates. The navy drags on its 
existence, but as toa comprehensive 
maritime policy there is none. 

Looking round us, what do we 
see? An army that, whatever its 
degree of efficiency may be, is so 
small that it is never taken into 
account amongst Continental na- 
tions; a navy of which it is the 
custom to say many things without 
much knowledge, but as to which we 
ure sure of one thing, that hitherto 
we have had every reason to be 
proud of it; a merchant navy such 
as the world has never seen before ; 
the great ocean highways covered 
with our vessels; all the nations of 
the earth more or less dependent 
on us to carvy their merchandise ; 
and we see a country surrounded by 
water, and with the greater part of 
all its commodities in daily use 
brought over sea. On the sea we de- 
pend for our existence. Do we tho- 
roughly realise that—to say nothing 
of wine, tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
and a thousand lesser articles—most 
of the bread we eat, and of the meat, 
and of the materials of which we 
make our clothes, comes to us from 
over the sea? That on the free pas- 
sage of the sea for our ships depend, 
both directly and indirectly, the 
lives of our wives and children ? We 
are not only supplied by sea, but we 
are the chief makers of things sup- 
plied to the whole world. We are 
more dependent on that world out- 
side our own country than any other 
nation. These are obvious but 
neglected facts; and are they not 
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enough, and more than enough, to 
make us cry out for a national mari- 
time policy, a policy that shall weld 
into one piece the seafaring life of 
the country ? 

In surveying the question we 
are so struck with the numerous 
anomalies that it is difficult to know 
where to begin, at the top or the 
bottom. At the top we find the 
Minister who is primarily re- 
sponsible for the safety of the 
country, namely, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, placed low down 
amongst the Cabinet Ministers, and 
we find part of what we should have 
thought his proper work carried 
on at the Board of Trade, where 
there is a ‘Marine Department.’ 
This Marine Department, in our days 
affiliated to the Board of Trade, has 
as an offshoot the Registry of Mer- 
chantSeamen. Both should be under 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
An Admiral on the seas is superior 
to everything he may meet carrying 
his country’s flag, and the Com- 
missioners for executing the office 
of Lord High Admiral of Great 
Britain and Ireland should have in 
subordination to them all that is 
on the sea belonging to this nation. 
Welay this down as a first principle, 
and we believe it to be sound and 
for the welfare of our country. 

What do we find at the bottom ? 
A cry of ‘no seamen,’ and that the 
State should help to do what the 
repealing of the Navigation Laws 
undid, raise boys for a seafaring 
life. Should the State do this? We 
think so, because we think that on 
the sea is cradled our national life, 
that its every pulse beats healthily 
only by virtue of the sea; and we 
also think that, besides helping to 
raise boys for the sea, the State 
should have a lien on every such 
boy’s services for a stated time in 
one of its war ships until the boy 
has reached a certain age, when he 
should be reckoned as a reserve for 
war, mustering at his post at ap- 
pointed seasons. By means of these 
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two principles might be traced out 
a maritime policy worthy of us. 
Would we might see some one arise 
with an enthusiam and power like 
Peter the Hermit, to preach through- 
out the land the vital and pressing 
importance of a national maritime 
policy, calling on all within the circle 
of our seagirt home to look to the 
navy and the sailors of the country. 

Our Royal Navy it is of which 
we chiefly wish to speak, for we 
find few know anything about it in 
reality. It is the fashion to talk 
in fulsome phrases of immense 
resources, magnificent ironclads, 
noble Jack-tars, gallant officers, 
&c., &c., but the majority of English- 
men have never tuken any trouble 
to enquire into the subject, and 
are content with their ignorance. 
England of this latter half of the 
19th century has inherited with its 
navy a noble tradition of gallant 
deeds. Remoter history has a less 
satisfactory account to give of our 
navy; we were not always so very 
great on the sea as we like to 
suppose. But in the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this, 
we reached a pinnacle of naval 
glory never known before in the 
world; our navy stood without 
rival. We do not mean by this 
there were no disasters at sea; the 
French and Americans in individual 
cases were our match, but as a whole 
Service the navy of England had 
no equal. War ceased on the sea, 
and this generation came in for its 
glorious naval inheritance. It is 
time we should most seriously ask 
ourselves whether we have been 
neglecting, squandering, and dis- 
sipating that rich inheritance reck- 
lessly. 

Without light, animal and 
vegetable life is stunted and poor. 
Our navy has for a long time been 
living in the shade and thriving but 
poorly,—has indeed been often very 
sickly. Now and again proposals to 
give it light have been put forward, 
but haveagain and again fallen to the 
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ground. If ever we should awakento 
the necessity of reviving and foster- 
ing the growth of the dwindled 
plant, we may find there is not 
sufficient substance or vitality left. 
The last few years have been emi- 
nently a progressive time. The 
franchise forms of election, the 
Irish Church, Englisheducation, and 
many other things have been boldly 
dealt with. Science, politics, intel- 
lectual speculation, have entered on 
new and startling phases of deve- 
lopment. Riches have vastly in- 
creased; wealth untold is held in 
this island, all nations come to us to 
borrow money ; everything to which 
we put our hand becomes gold as if 
we possessed the alchemists’ secret. 
Among departments of national 
life which have not marched in step 
with the general progress of things 
must, in our opinion, be classed our 
navy. If it can atall be said to have 
even followed it, it has only followed 
sleepily and painfully, and that by 
force of the wisdom and energy of 
sume few individuals in the Service. 


What progress the navy has made 
in the last thirty years, during 
which we have had a close ac- 
quaintance with it, is no doubt 
absolutely very remarkable, but be- 
lieving this progress to be entirely 
self-produced, and developed amidst 


difficulties and in the shade of 
neglect, we have often wondered 
how much greater it would have 
been with the advantage of the 
light ofa national opinion, interested 
in its life and proud of its character. 
The high position we might have 
been in now as a naval country it is 
impossible to imagine or to ex- 
aggerate. It would most probably 
have prevented any other power 
from launching fleets in even 
friendly competition. 

But the case, we must repeat, 
stands at present thus : this maritime 
country, dependent on the sea for 
everything, has no maritime policy. 
It knows nothing and practically 
cares nothing for its principal arm of 
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attack and defence. ‘The Navy is 
our strong point,’ says the Times, 
and this is never contradicted, but, 
in the homely phrase, it goes in at 
one ear and out at the other. 

The ignorance we have found 
about the navy pervading all classes 
inourisland home dependent on that 
navy for its existence, is astounding; 
although even these ignorant people 
are in a way proud of the navy, 
and like to hear after-dinner 
speeches about the ‘ battle and the 
breeze,’ or would be ready to offer a 
sailor something to drink. When 
the average Englishman has read 
the life of Nelson and seen a man- 
of-war, he is quite satisfied and 
ceases to think on the subject. 

Questions of vital importance are 
slurred over in the House of Com- 
mons, simply through the ignorance 
of the country at large on the 
subject. 

We do not mean to say people are 
ignorant of the fact of our possessing 
merchant ships, which carry tea, 
corn, silk, gold, &c., and that we 
have a Royal Navy, ‘ monster iron- 
clads,’ and so forth ; but try thema 
little further and you will fall intoa 
slough of despond. Considered 
socially, the ideas a naval officer 
finds in common circulation are 
some of them amusing enough. 
He finds most people are convinced 
that life on board is one long misery, 
the ship is nearly always in a gale 
of wind, much strong grog is drunk 
very early in the day, oaths are 
freely bandied about, hard words 
and even blows are continually 
given and received ; that from the 
time of leaving England till that of 
return, the ship, like the Flying 
Dutchman, is always sailing on, on, 
on, except perhaps at night; and it 
is firmly believed much fish is eaten 
at sea,—nothing else but salt beef. 
How often have we heard at a dinner 
the hostess saying quite with con- 
cern to a naval guest, ‘ Dear me, I 
am so sorry—how odd it is I never 
thought of it before P—but you must 
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be so tired of fish,’ or ‘ corned beef ;’ 
and, again, a sympathising creature, 
on meeting a naval officer just 
returned from a three or four years’ 
service abroad, will almost be sure to 
say with much empressement, ‘Have 
= been away three years and a half? 

ow glad you must be to get on 
shore after all that time :’ and naval 
officers saying good-bye are often 
wished ‘ successful voyages ;’ nor are 
similar remarks confined to the 
fair sex. 

These things may seem childish, 
but they show that there is a want 
of conception of the work to be per- 
formed either bythe navy or the mer- 
chant service, and until that want 
is supplied we can never expect to 
have any statesmanlike work done 
for either the one or the other ; or, 
better still, comprehensive State 
work for both together, their in- 
terests being very closely related, as 
much so as that of express and 
goods trains : the same care must be 
taken in the conducting of both, but 
the express should have a better 
staff, and the goods should be sub- 
ordinate to it. 

National navies have arisen in 
countries with a coast line, to pro- 
tect that coast; also, when necessary, 
for aggressive purposes, the pro- 
tection of non-fighting ships of their 
own country, and the destruction of 
non-fighting ships belonging to the 
enemy. When there is no war the 
national navies are the great pro- 
tectors of the ocean highways, the 
police of the seas. Without them sea 
burglars, thieves, and murderers, or, 
in the language of the sea, pirates, 
would abound, and there would be 
parts of the globe to be avoided at 
all hazards, for no story could be 
told of what had happened until the 
sea gave up her dead ; but, thanks to 
the national navies, the great ocean 
highways and even remote corners 
of the globe are kept so free from 
crime or violence that the peaceful 
trader can go in safety, knowing 
there is no spot left in which a pirate 
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can stay ready to make a pounce on 
the unwary. Of all the national 
navies that preserve order on the seas 
England’s Royal Navy holds the 
first place as yet. England’s mer- 
cantile marine being so in excess of 
that of other nations, this is, perhaps, 
@ necessary consequence, but at all 
events it is the fact ; our Royal Navy 
in peace is the A Division of the 
police of the seas, and we hope it may 
long remain so. 

We are looking at the question in 
a purely national sense. Seeing in 
the Royal Navy the mainstay of 
our national life, we hold there is 
nothing that should be spared to 
increase and secure its efficiency. 

Is our Royal Navy efficient core 
through just now ? is a very serious 
question toask. Wecannot answer 
it, and a single article will not give 
us space for all we have to say on the 
subject ; should we be able to give 
information of all the naval bran- 
ches and their work, then we must 
leave it to our readers to answer. 
One thing we are sure of, sound 
efficiency must come with increased 
knowledge of the Royal Naval Ser- 
vice by the British public; without 
that we hold no real work ona large 
scale can ever be done. And with 
hesitation we must ask another, and 
a sadly serious question, Is it quite 
impossible our navy can never pass 
through the dreadful ordeal the 
French army of 1870 passed 
through? 

A strange analogy comes into 
our minds as we write, between the 
English Royal Navy and the Imperial 
army of France. Both had a goodly 
inheritance of fame ; each has long 
been the principal arm of its coun- 
try; both have been accepted by 
their respective nations, without any 
careful investigation, as perfect in 
personnel and matériel. In the 
component parts of both the men 
are noticeable for their vanity, 
swagger, and conceit; the junior 
officers in both are careless; me- 
diocrity in both pervades the re- 
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sponsible departments. The men of 
real ability are few ; and in the very 
highest rank of both there is per- 
sonal jealousy. With that fearful 
collapse of the French army four 
and a half years ago full in view, 
can we say more to arouse our 
countrymen to a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities, and make them deter- 
mine, through their members of 
Parliament and the Press, to enquire 
into and find out exactly what can 
be done or not done with that 
navy which ‘is our one arm in the 
scale of Continental war’? 

Can anyone remember (with one 
exception) a candidate for Parlia- 
ment coming forward distinctly on 
a ‘platform’ of the maritime well- 
being of the country? Read ad- 
dress after address, and not a word 
is mentioned ; even would-be mem- 
bers for the naval ports only touch 
on such points as will appeal to the 
dockyard workmen, a very small 
section of our maritime life. Mr. 
Plimsoll is an exceptional case ; 
and were there more men like Mr. 
Plimsoll it would be well for us at 
large. As to the navy, if a poli- 
tician in Parliament takes the sub- 
ject up at all, he finds but few 
to jostle with; he can have his 
say ; but the debate takes place to 
empty benches. The Estimates are 
passed as the First Lord brings 
them in, but he only brings them in 
as his party wants, and therefore the 
answer which is so often given when 
this feature is complained of is a 
delusive one. It is said, ‘Anything 
the First Lord of the Admiralty 
asks for the navy is always granted 
by the House.’ So it is, nobody 
opposes it practically, and it is 
easy for any individual First Lord 
to take office, pledged to his party 
to do something, which may be in 
reality most hurtful to the Service 
for which he is the responsible 
Minister. 

We have seen it suggested, and 
the term ‘Board of Admiralty,’ 
with its naval lords, apparently 
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bears out the statement, that the 
navy is governed by naval officers, 
and that the Minister who is First 
Lord would do nothing without the 
consent of his naval advisers. How 
wide this is of the practice those 
who have been First Lords of the 
Admiralty can best tell; but we 
believe the fact is this, the Minis- 
ter does as he is told by his party 
and for his party; the naval ad- 
visers fit in as best they may, doing 
the best they can for their Service 
with the political yoke on their 
necks, The party cares nothing 
very much for the navy, because it 
is not a public question ; and if the 
First Lord has any particular hobby, 
he rides it through irrespective of 
what his naval advisers may say. 
Perhaps the idea of naval lords 
remaining at the Board, and by 
so doing giving their consent to 
what is hurtful to their Service, 
may cause surprise. Why do they 
not resign their places ? There have 
been instances of naval lords ‘ put- 
ting on their hats,’ and on occasions 
preventing the carrying out of some 
wrong scheme ; but it is a step that 
could only be taken by a man here 
and there; and such a man would 
be the first to say, as a matter of 
example to the Service, that it 
should not be done lightly. In the 
abstract it is necessary, on accepting 
a post, to work at that post loyally ; 
but there should be some conscien- 
tious limit to the possibility of a 
naval lord’s retaining his seat at 
the Board of Admiralty. 

We have, perhaps, been drawing 
a sad picture, but we believe a per- 
fectly true one. There is abundant 
strength in England, if only or- 
ganised. On the sea we should be 
supreme, and our strength might 
be so organised there as to withstand 
the combination of the three largest 
naval powers, and to preserve our 
colonies and commercial trade from 
innumerable ‘Alabamas.’ Could we 
do so now? We believe not. Are 
we prepared to pay an increased 
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insurance for our preservation ? 
We believe we are, if the nation can 
be made to understand that our 
army and, notably, our navy Esti- 
mates are a premium on our na- 
tional life and place in the world. 

We own to being alarmists; not 
of those who stand in pressing fear 
of danger from abroad,—though 
that even may come sooner than 
we expect ; but we are dismayed at 
the inertness around us as to vital 
points of preparation. Europe 
is under arms, new navies are 
growing day by day, and we 
appear to be wrapt in a mantle of 
serene calm. Mr. Ward Hunt’s 
‘dummy ships’ of last year passed 
by with light, pleasant leaders in 
the daily papers; a sweeping 
retirement of naval officers in 1873 
lost usmany whom we may want any 
day, and who could not be replaced ; 
the navy estimates just passed have 
excited next to no interest or atten- 
tion ; and as such things have hap- 
pened often before, and with the 
same apathy on the part of the na- 
tion—we cannot but solemnly ask 
ourselves the question, shall we 
have a rude awakening out of this 
treacherous calm ? 

We love the navy, have done 
80 since we can remember, and al- 
though, in our comparison with it 
to the French army, we have been 
obliged to hit it full sore, we do so 
in.all kindness, feeling sure it would 
be better that all its weak places 
were known, than that it should live 
and linger on in darkness. There is 
nothing like a man-of-war’s man, 
in spite of his personal vanity and 
swagger. No nation produces men 
of the class with sucha grace of 
movement, cleanliness of person, 
brightness of manner, sharp in- 
telligence, as we do on the lower 
decks of the ships of our navy. We 
have met many amongst them in 
every sense of the word gentlemen, 
and forgive them much of their 
conceit, and will forgive them all if 
we can make them believe there may 
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be stern work in store for them, 
and that, though they may never 
surpass, they must try and equal 
the deeds of their forefathers. The 
officers we want to take more 
interest in the small details of 
their profession. And we would 
impress on them keeping their 
petty grievances out of the papers ; 
it is unworthy of them and the 
Service to which they belong. Every- 
one knows where the shoe pinches 
in his own life, and no one feels 
very much interest in the shoe- 
pinching of his neighbour. We can- 
not help feeling the small grievances 
we have seen put forward are but 
the result of the small way in which 
the naval service is looked at by 
the country. To the senior officers 
we would say, you have before you 
a terrible responsibility. Sink now 
while it is time all jealous feeling of 
one another. - We know you 
have nearly all had hard blows 
in your career, and seen others 
preferred before you, but re. 
member that so sure as any 
disaster falls on what is in your 
charge, so sure will you pay the 
penalty, although the disaster may 
have been coming for years from 
sources which you have been power- 
less to stop. Arguments may run 
high as to which is the fighting 
ship of the period; you may have 
your opinion, but neither your 
opinion nor that of the whole 
School of Naval Architects, and the 
School of Gunnery into the bargain, 
matters one jot: you must fight a 
good fight in whatever you may be 
sent to sea in, whether you have 
armour on your ship and heavy 
cannon, or are without armour and 
carry pop-guns. Make no mistake 
about it, all the controversies will 
cease, and you must do the best you 
can, and that best had better be 
success, for there is nothing else 
succeeds, 

To the whole Service we would 
say, while you have time, work hard 
each in his own place. No detail 
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should be too minute to be investi- 
gated, for when the strain comes 
the weak points in the harness will 
be found out. Make all as strong 
as in you lies. For the last thirty 
years you have been doing some 
good work in spite of the up-hill 
ground you have gone over; we 
know you have improved in disci- 
pline and in the treatment of one 


another, and we also know those to. 


whom the credit of such work most 
belongs: but there is more yet to be 
done, continue in the same progres- 
sive path you have chosen for your- 
selves, and in good time after all 
your countrymen will help you. 
Our readers in general we would 
refer back to the quotations from 
the Times and Pall Mall Gazette at 
the head of this paper. ‘The navy 
is our one arm in the scale of 
Continental war.’ May this sink 
deeply into the minds of our readers, 
and cause them to enquire about 
‘the navy,’—to count up our ships, 
officers, and men, and the uses 
they can be put to ; to look at other 
nations, see their ships, officers, and 
men, and their uses, and see if we 
are ready at least to meet any three 
of them combined; not to forget 
to enquire as to how our ships 
and foreign ships can steam and 
sail, and where both are scattered 
over the face of the sea ; to consider 
our colonies, and then our navy as 
theonly protector they have, and see 
if we have sufficient to prevent our 
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limbs being lopped off one by one. 
Some of these are dry points of 
study, and require careful atten- 
tion before they become interest- 
ing, but they are, from the nature 
of our position, of vital import- 
ance to all belonging to this 
kingdom; and as a preparation 
we advise going and seeing our 
men-of-war and dockyards on all 
occasions that offer, talking to men 
and officers on every opportunity. 
Get the men to tell of their lives, 
and the officers to tell of the work 
of a man-of-war, both internal 
and external. The internal eco- 
nomy will by most people be found 
quite new and highly interest- 
ing, and the external relations of 
our ships in foreign places and with 
foreign States will, we know, sur- 
prise most listeners. And if 
Englishmen will only take the 
trouble to turn their serious at- 
tention to these matters, we know 
there is then some chance of this 
country having a navy officered 
and manned, with ships, guns, 
and steam power, worthy of it; 
that the Navy will be living in the 
light, everything relating to it will 
be discussed as becomes so grave a 
subject ; individual Ministers will be 
careful of what they do with it; 
and we shall at last see a Ministry 
coming before the country with a 
distinct maritime policy, calculated 
to transmit the power and honour of 
England safe to future generations. 


B. 
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ALONG THE WESTERN COAST OF INDIA. 


T is difficult to imagine a wider 
contrast than exists between the 
eastern and western coasts of the 
Indian peninsula. The general 
aspect of the former is a long low 
barren sandy shore, stretching 
monotonously away till fading in 
the heat-haze, and only redeemed 
from utter dreariness by the heavy 
surf that advances in three swelling 
lines, one after the other, each 
rising higher, and hollowing its 
foamy crest more darkly as it nears 
the beach, on which it bursts with 
a roar deeper and more sustained 
than any heard by Homer. But 
there is no shade—no refuge; the 
tropical sun beats burningly upon 
the treeless interminable sand-bank, 
and for miles after miles no rock or 
cliff interrupts the sameness of bar- 
ren beach and breaking water. Very 
different is the western coast. From 
Cape Comorin upwards it presents 
@ continually varying panorama of 
grand or picturesque scenery. 
Sometimes high ranges rising far 
inland, and lifting their peaks and 
blue wavy outline above belts of 
cloud, or sometimes approaching 
nearer, disclosing their forests and 
precipices, and throwing out spurs 
that dip their rocky feet in the 
waves. Where the mountains re- 
treat inland, a flat and fertile 
region is left between them and the 
sea, once doubtless beneath the 
water; for as the ancients knew 
that Egypt was the gift of the Nile, 
so the natives regard this tract as 
won from the sea, and say that the 
demi-god Parashu Rama asked the 
ocean deity Varuna to give him 
land from his domain as far as he 
could fling his parashu or battle- 
axe. ‘Be it so,’ was the answer; on 
which the hero,standing by Nassick, 
hurled his axe 300 miles from north 
to south, when the sea retreated 
from the tract over which it had 


fled, and the region termed Kerala 
was left bare, now forming the sea- 
board territory of Travancore, Mala- 
bar, and Canara. 

To the ship sailing past, the shore 
presents an ever-varying outline— 
generally a dark serried belt of 
cocoa-trees, whgse roots are washed 
by the waves, divided at frequent 
intervals by the gleaming mouths 
of broad rivers. Rocky headlands, 
seldom uncrowned with old fort or 
white pagoda, jut out, forming a 
succession of winding bays where 
the long narrow fishing-boats are 
busy, and the awkward-looking 
pattimars, or native vessels, with 
their tilted sterns and sloping masts, 
are lying at anchor. Now and then 
large towns can be discerned em- 
bowered amongst cocoa groves and 
bananas ; further inland knolls and 
tree-clad eminences are dotted about, 
and beyond them long rolling 
upland plains, bright green during 
the rains, whitening when the grass 
is ripe, extend far away. For four 
months in the year the south-west 
monsoon deluges all this region, 
and earth and air are steeped in 
moisture. Hence, while trees are 
comparatively rare and grateful 
objects on the other coast, here 
foliage abounds and chequers the 
surface with green even during the 
hot dry months, when vegetation is 
inconceivably burnt up. The soil 
of all this country is principally 
laterite, a stiff deep red clay often 
seamed with white and yellow 
layers; when exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, the surface, from the iron it 
contains, solidifies into black rough 
rock ; it can be dug out and cut into 
blocks, which soon harden, and are 
the universally used and very 
durable building material. Great 
masses of gneiss and granite are 
frequently embedded in it, and, 
becoming denuded by time and 
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weather, crop up from the surface 
and strew the tops and sides of the 
hills with fantastic boulders. A 
special feature in the aspect of the 
country is a flatness—uniform, yet 
infinitely diversified. Once it was 
the floor of an ocean, but now worn 
and furrowed by millenniums of 
monsoons into networks of river 
basins, valleys, and hollows, varied 
with hills, ridges, and elevated 
plains, all flattened at the same 
general level, and bounded by 
abrupt wall-like cliffs. While tra- 
versing any wide plain, one may 
suddenly encounter a deep ravine, 
opening, as it were, beneath one’s 
feet, that, beginning with a mere 
gash in the surface, widens as it 
goes winding on, till it joins some 
broader valley. Under its black 
craggy rims the upper slopes are 
studded with cashew-nut trees, 
loaded in the hot season with large 
red and yellow apples, from the 
ends of which the edible nut 
curiously projects. Beneath, amidst 
fallen blocks and an undergrowth 
bristling with enormous thorns, the 
graceful climbing fern, Lygodiwm 
scandens, edged like point lace with 
delicate seeding, twines upward hop- 
fashion, and the splendid clusters 
of the Gloriosa superba grow abun- 
dantly. Lower down, the sides of 
the ravine are bordered with close- 
set plantations of cocoa and areca- 
nut trees, interspersed with palmy- 
ras and talipats lifting up the enor- 
mous green fans of their leaves, 
and, stateliest of all the tribe, the 
smooth-trunked sago palm raises 
high its head, whence droop the long 
streamers of its quivering leaves 
and the immense clusters of its 
grape-like seeds. Between the forest 
of tall slender stems grow bananas, 
and pepper-vines climb up anything 
that gives support. Copious springs 
invariably issue from the head of the 
ravine, and, as it widens out, rice- 
plots begin to occupy the level centre 
—first one, then two or three side by 
side, then more as the area broadens, 
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till a sheet of vivid green, 100 or 
200 yards across, stretches . river- 
like between the palm-groves and 
undercliffs of the ravine. Under 
the grateful shade of those groves 
stand the homesteads of the owners 
of the rice-tract and gardens ;_low- 
built and thickly thatched, with 
eaves sloping down over the seat 
thatruns along the outer wall, where 
the family gathers after work. In 
front a smooth clean-swept beaten 
floor, where grain is husked and 
winnowed, in the middle of which 
stands a pedestal-like altar bearing 
a tulsi, or sacred sage-plant. Dark 
glossy-haired girls and women, clas- 
sically draped in blue brightly- 
bordered garments, are busy with 
household tasks; brown, pretty 
black-eyedchildrenrun naked about, 
and in the rice-grounds hard by the 
good man, with his sons and ser- 
vants, is guiding the primitive 
plough, drawn by a pair of sullen- 
looking buffaloes, through the deep 
mud, With such fertile hollows 
the surface of Canara is seamed ; 
the description of one suffices for 
the general features of all—but 
there is an endless variety of pic- 
turesque likeness, just as no Devon- 
shire combe repeats another. 

In Canara there are many special 
points of interest. There still 
survive considerable communities 
of the Jainas, whose faith was once 
so widely spread—professed by kings 
and people—and for a long period 
predominated over its rival Brah- 
manism. After many a struggle 
and revolution marked by bloody 
martyrdoms and unsparing mas- 
sacres, hushed up now by the con- 
querors, but surviving in names, cus- 
toms, and traditions, the Brahmans 
triumphed, and the hated schism 
was crushed out. It wasa mild and 
humane system that taught gentle- 
ness and good-will, and was free 
from the haughty spirit of sacer- 
dotalism that animates the Brah- 
manical religion; its name implies 
victory over sin, eastern wildness 
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and immensity of conception cha- 


racterise the Jaina doctrine and cos- . 


mogony which include distorted 
features of other creeds and philo- 
sophies. Life and matter, says the 
Jaina, are uncreated and imperish- 
able, obeying eternally inherent 
laws, hence no need of a Supreme 
God or Providence; austerities and 
inflexible virtue alone can interfere 
with the settled order of things. 
The Jainas of the south teach there 
are two Kalas or cycles of the 
world’s duration, each made up of 
six unimaginable periods. The pre- 
sent is the Avasarpini or descending 
cycle, during the two first periods 
of which everything was perfect 
and very good; men and women 
also were perfect, and of stature 
measured by leagues, such as the 
Rabbis ascribe to Adam, and every- 
where grew the Kalpa Vrikshas, 
or Trees of Life, which supplied 
all wants, and concealed the sun and 
stars in their radiance. During this 
epoch fourteen Manusor deifiedsages 
appeared in succession, who each 
bore rule for unnumbered ages, but 
in diminishing terms. The first 
was 1,800 fathoms high and gold- 
coloured, as was each succeeding 
Manu, except three who were white. 
Each as he appeared was of lessen- 
ed stature, and under each the 
troubles of mankind increased, for 
the Trees of Life became less and 
less all-sufficing ; their light faded, 
and the sun and stars became de- 
tached from them, and visible; at 
last, instead of being found every- 
where, they began to retreat to the 
mountains. Wild beasts became 
bloodthirsty and dangerous, and 
the sages taught men how to defend 
themselves with clubs and weapons, 
and to cultivate other trees. Then 
disputes began respecting the trees, 
and men were taught by the sixth 
Sage, Simandhara Manu, to dig 
ditches and make hedges and boun- 
daries; and his successor taught 
the use of bullocks, horses, and 
vehicles; and the next Manu insti- 
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tuted marriage and the distinguish- 
ing by names. Under the twelfth 
Sage the earth assumed its present 
form and features, and he showed 
how to make boats, bridges, roads 
over mountains, and how to work in 
iron and wood. During the rule of 
the last two Manus, the seasons as. 
sumed their present order, the Trees 
of Life became utterly extinct, and 
the arts of cultivation and cooking 
were disclosed. 

Then came a fourth period, in 
which twenty-four Tirthankaras, or 
incarnations of the divine nature, 
appeared in succession, the first of 
whom, Vrishaba, left the heavenly 
abodes to become incarnate in a 
virgin named Marudevi. He per. 
formed the great sacrifice, and insti- 
tuted the Jaina religion. Twenty. 
three other incarnations succeeded 
him, each decreasing in stature and 
length of life, but possessed of all 
divine attributes of power and know- 
ledge. The fifth period was an age 
of iron, in which every sort of evil 
and violence were developed during 
a succession of rulers, each more 
wicked than the last, till religion 
was destroyed and fire disappeared. 
The sixth period of 21,000 years was 
one of utter ruin and degradation ; 
the men then born dwindled down 
to a cubit in height, and their life to 
fifteen years. The arts, agriculture, 
and social observances were forgot- 
ten; hurricanes, frosts, showers of 
salt, stones, and flames showered 
down, and all forms and substances 
slid back to chaos; but the gods 
took and preserved in strongholds 
out of the world some of all living 
creatures—aquatic, terrestrial, and 
aerial, The Avasarpini cycle now 
ended in ruin, darkness, and form- 
less confusion. Then, as the bright 
lunar fortnight succeeds the dark, 
the Utsarpini Kala, or cycle of up- 
ward evolution, began to bloom in 
showers of milk and ambrosia, 
juicy seeds and flowers, and the 
animals reserved by the gods were 
brought back to the renovated 
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world and fed on ambrosial food. 
It is the peculiarity of this Kala 
that, as the terms of life, stature, 
and happiness continued to diminish 
through each of the six Avasarpini 
periods, so during the six Utsarpini 
periods they go on increasing pro- 
gressively. Those two cycles form 
one Kalpa, an extent of time inex- 
pressible and inconceivable ; and as 
the constant revolution of the dark 
and bright lunar fortnights take 
place every month, so Kalpas from 
eternity to eternity have succeeded 
aud shall succeed; thus the Jaina 
religion is eternal in one respect and 
transient in another. 

Such is a brief outline of Jaina 
doctrine and mythology.' At pre- 
sent the twenty-four Tirthankaras, 
or Divine Incarnations, are the prin- 
cipal objects of worship, but the 
whole circle of Hindu deities, re- 
garded as servants, are admitted 
into Jaina temples and receive some 
share of reverence. It seems cer- 
tain that the whole system was an 
offshoot or schism from Buddhism 
from which it separated on some 
such mystical point as the Eastern 
and Western Churches of Christen- 
dom. The Jains themselves deny 
it, and revile Buddha Gautama, 
whose placid features and crisp 
curly hair nevertheless characterise 
all the images of their Tirthankaras, 
with the first of whom, Vrishaba, 
he seems to have been identical. 
As Buddhism decayed, the Jaina 
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creed extended till it pervaded 
whole countries in the west and 
south of India. The Kings of 
Guzerat, Mysore, and Madura em- 
braced it, and from the ninth to the 
twelfth centuries it was the pre- 
dominating religion. But its watch- 
ful and subtle foe, Brahmanism, 
aided perhaps by the strong ten- 
dency of the Hindu mind to acknow- 
ledge priestly assumption, began 
to prevail; kings were brought again 
under its sway, and a flood of per- 
secution was let loose upon the 
Jainas, who appear to have endured 
with constancy cruelties unsur- 
passed in Roman amphitheatres or 
Piedmontese valleys. These are 
lightly passed over in the records 
of the Brahman conquerors, but 
have not vanished from popular re- 
membrance. The Chronicles of the 
Southern Kingdom of Madura re- 
late that, in the fifteenth century, 
after a long contest, the Jaina and 
Brahman leaders agreed to prove 
the truth of their respective creeds 
by an ordeal of fire and water. 
Each was to write a sacred chant 
on palm leaves, which were to be 
subjected to fire, and the produc- 
tions that remained unconsumed to 
be held to contain the true faith. 
This was done, and all the Jaina 
writings were consumed, those of 
the Brahmans remaining uninjured. 
The Jainas then demanded that 
the leaves should be written again, 
and cast into a swift river, and 


1 Some curious points of analogy between the Jaina and other remote systems may be 
noted. The reputed prediluvian Book of Enoch, quoted as inspired by St. Jude and 
many of the Fathers, relates that the angels who fell through love of mortal women were 


of immeasurable stature, and their offspring giants, whose height was 3,000 ells. 


They 


taught the children of men the use of weapons, the arts of writing and magic, and the 
making of ornaments aud metal-work. Empedocles says of the golden age of old that 
every animal was tame and familiar with men: trees flourished with perpetual leaves, 


and fruit and crops loaded their boughs throughout the year. 


According to his system, 


moreover, the alternate reigns of Love and Discord succeeded to one another at fixed 
intervals of time; so that the world was ceaselessly shifting, yet governed by eternal 


unalterable law. 


The Scandinavian Voluspa prophesies of the end, that ‘there shall be 


an axe ave, a sword age, a wind age, a wolf age, ere the world sinks. The sun darkens, 


the bright stars fall from heaven; fire’s breath assails the all-nourishing tree. 


Then 


shall arise a second time earth from ocean beauteously green, and again the wondrous 


golden tables shall be found in the grass. 
evil be amended.’ 
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The fields shall bring forth unsown, and all 
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those that should ascend against 
stream be declared true. This was 
agreed to, but with the condition 
that, whichever of the parties 
might be conquered, should abjure 
their faith and embrace the opposite, 
or else be impaled alive. On the 
trial every leaf of the Jainas was 
carried down stream, those of the 
Brahmans alone ascending. The 
latter now appealed to the con- 
quered not to perish, but'to embrace 
their faith, but the eight thousand 
learned Jainas who had written 
the palm leaves, refused, and with 
obstinate prejudice (says the Brah- 
man chronicler) put themselves on 
the impaling stakes, whilst the un- 
learned multitude, to escape death, 
hastened to assume the emblems of 
the victorious creed. A grim and 
bloody tragedy is unquestionably 
veiled under this account; for the 
impalement of the Jaina leaders is 
a certain historical fact, supported 
by unwavering tradition and a 
yearly commemoration, in which it 
is acted over again, as a public 
spectacle, in two contiguous villages, 
the names of which still keep up 
the remembrance, one being called 
Long Stakes, the other Jaina’s De- 
struction. It is probable, too, that 
even tradition has not exaggerated 
the number of the army of martyrs 
who on one terrible day testified to 
their faith. 

A handful of the followers of 
this nearly extinguished creed still 
survives in Canara, on the Western 
Coast. They are a harmless peace- 
ful people, generally held in respect, 
though liable to taunts should they 
venture into a Brahman neighbour- 
hood, but their life must be tinged 
with bitterness, for everywhere 
around they behold the monuments 
of their departed supremacy. Four 
centuries ago theirs was the domi- 
nant faith, and in those happy times 
they were the master-builders ; 
wherever Jaina influence spread 
the arts of the architect and sculptor 
blossomed into flower. As surely 
as all over Europe grand medieval 
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ecclesiastical edifices attest the pre- 
sence of some skilful monkish order, 
or mystic guild of masons, so in 
India, wherever temples and shrines 
are boldest in design and finest in 
execution, pillars most elegant in 
proportion and rich in decoration, 
and frieze and architrave most 
varied in fanciful device and 
moulding, there has been the Jaina; 
the hard rocks, granite, serpentine, 
or limestone seem to have been as 
wax under his fingers. At three or 
four centres in Canara, where they 
are in sufficient numbers to hold 
their own, their temples remain un- 
injured, but elsewhere have been 
desecrated and overthrown. Barkur, 
in the north of the province, was of 
old the capital of the Jaina kings. 
It must have been a vast city, and 
the long lines of grassy mounds 
and hillocks, hollows, and remnants 
of walls and masonry extend over 
hundreds of acres, and upright 
stones richly sculptured with battle- 
scenes or mythological subjects, may 
be noticed on all sides. Groves 
and clusters of trees cover most of 
the area now, with here and there 
a group of houses and a temple, but 
always a Brahman temple ; the con- 
quering religion rules there, and no 
Jain passes through, for the broken 
and headless images of his Tirthan- 
karas may be picked up by the 
dozen amongst the grass and bushes 
that have crept over his shattered 
temples, and here and there one may 
be seen laid before the entrance of a 
Brahman temple as a step over 
which all musttread. Here reigned 
the legendary king Bhutalapandya, 
who is reputed to have known the 
alchemical secret of that Powder of 
Projection that could turn base 
metal into gold, and the well is 
shown in which it now lies hidden, 
guarded bya sleepless serpent. He, 
too, is said to have instituted that 
remarkable survival from a more 
primitive state of society, the custom 
of inheritance through the female 
line, so that on a man’s death, not 
his son, but his sister’s eldest child 
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succeeds ; or, if there be no sister, 
his eldest female relative, which is 
still the lex loci, and administered by 
the English Courts. 

Coming southward, a few miles 
from this effaced capital, the road 
passes Calliana, the site of nearly the 
most ancient Christian church in 
India; for that early eastern tra- 
veller, Cosmas Indicopleustes, in the 
sixth century, speaks of a bishop 
there. The name of the place remains 
unchanged, and there is now a large 
church dedicated to Our Lady 
St. Mary of Miracles, built in the 
same style as most of the Catholic 
edifices in these regions, with little 
regard to architectural pretensions 
—a huge barn-like body, with a 
wide high-peaked front rising over 
the roof in lessening stages, white- 
washed and adorned with a large 
amount of plaster mouldings and 
cornices. From a distance this 
looks imposing, but nearer approach 
shows that it is but a wall with 
nothing behind, over the roof at 
least. The front of the Calliana 
church bears a large image of the 
Virgin in relief, standing on a 
erescent moon, and an eagle with 
spread wings overhead. The interior 
is quite plain, the area open, with 
an elaborate altar-piece at the end, 
ascending nearly to the roof, orna- 
mented in a peculiar, but not ineffec- 
tivemanner, with scrolls and wreaths 
of large free designs in various 
colours, surrounding the Virgin and 
Child, accompanied by cherubim. 
On each side of the chancel there 
is a highly decorated shrine, one to 
St. Francis Xavier, the other to St. 
Peter, with life-sized figures of each, 
robed and painted; St. Peter with 
full papal robe and tiara. The pre- 
valence of Roman Catholicism in 
Canara is very striking; it pro- 
bably includes nearly a fourth of 
the population. Pietro della Valle, 
a@ Roman knight and traveller, 
found three large churches at the 
principal port, Mangalore, in 1623. 
The Portuguese in the days of their 
dominion, when Goa was at its 
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height of grandeur, must have been 
extraordinarily successful in con- 
version. Not only did the natives 
adopt their creed by thousands, but 
also took their names, which they 
still retain ; and it often strikes the 
ear curiously to find a servant or 
office-clerk answering to the high- 
sounding historical names of old 
Portugal—Saldanha, Pacheco, Cas- 
tiliano, &c. They are a very thriving 
and intelligent community, owning 
much land, and filling a large pro- 
portion of public offices. Tippoo, 
when he overran the district, con- 
ceived the whim of transplanting 
them wholesale to colonise some 
tracts in Mysore, and the wretched 
people were ruthlessly driven in 
thousands by his horsemen up the 
steep passes to the country above 
the ghauts. No provision was made, 
no rest allowed; the miserable 
masses, men, women, and children, 
were forced on, dropping fast by 
the way, till the destined tract was 
reached, where they remained, un- 
dergoing untold hardships whilst 
the tyrant’s rule lasted. 

Before ‘the Captivity,’ as that 
terrible time is still called, there 
were twenty-five churches in the 
province; there are fewer now, and 
the congregations live scattered in 
homesteads far around. It is a 
pretty sight on Sundays to see the 
people attired in white coming over 
hill and dale, in long lines and com- 
panies, to the service, the women in 
spotless white raiment, with white 
wimples drawn over the head and 
shoulders ; they are often no darker 
than Italians, and very pretty; their 
glossy hair neatly braided and set 
with gold ornaments, for flowers, 
with which their heathen sisters 
delight to wreathe their heads, are 
forbidden them, as specially con- 
nected with idolatry. In some of 
the churches Passion-plays are re- 
gularly acted at Easter. On Good 
Friday evening thechurch is densely 
thronged with a breathless congre- 
gation; a black curtain bearing a 
large white cross hangs before the 
XX 2 
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chancel arch, and a priest, with 
wondrous fluency and animation, 
preaches from a pulpit in the side 
wall, After a time the curtain is 
drawn aside, and a tall] black Cross 
disclosed, bearing a pale Figure of 
life-size, the countenance, side, and 
limbs streaked with blood, and louk- 
ing ghastly against a dark hack- 
ground, on which a sun, moon, 
and stars are portrayed in gold 
tissue. At the foot of the Cross there 
is a large pile of green bushes, de- 
noting the Garden of Gethsemane. 
The preacher intensifies the earnest- 
ness of his address, pointing to the 
Figure, and going dramatically 
through all the details of the tra- 
gedy. Presently, at the sides, 
burst forth flashes, explosions, and 
loud wailings; the sun, moon, 
and stars are darkened by veils 
falling over them, and the.pile of 
bushes is suddenly drawn away. 
The preacher stops, and a long 
hymn is softly sung. Then in at 
the church-door a procession comes 


slowly, preceded by lights and 
crosses, carrying two long ladders, 
and a white litter, festooned with 
lace and strings of the overpower- 
ingly sweet Indian jessamine and 


tuberose. It advances to) the foot 
of the Cross ; the ladders are reared, 
and men ascend: the nails are 
slowly and reverently drawn out, 
and long linen bandages passed 
under the arms and round the body, 
by which it is very slowly let down ; 
during which time hymns are sung. 
The body is then laid in the litter, 
and all the congregation comes out 
of the church, from which, in a few 
minutes, the procession issues, and 
passes slowly along the streets in- 
habited by the Christian population, 
which are illuminated with rows of 
lamps, and then returns to the 
church. 

Some miles from Calliana lies an 
ancient seat of Jaina dominion, 
Karkul, at present a considerable 
town, with thronged bazaar streets ; 
and a few followers of the van- 
quished religion still reside near the 
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monuments of their departed great- 
ness. Upon the outskirts of the 
town rises a rocky hill of generally 
rounded form, like a basin reversed, 
approaching three hundred feet in 
height, its base rough and bushy, 
the upper slopes smooth and steep. 
Looking upat the hill fromadistance, 
the enchanted castles of fairy tales 
come back to mind, for on the top 
is seen a castle-like wall pierced 
with a wide arched entrance, and a 
dark gigantic form towering over 
it waist-high. This is one of three 
colossal statues that are found in 
this part of the country—statues 
truly Egyptian in size, and unri- 
valled throughout India as detached 
works. On the hill-top a crenellated 
quadrangular wall encloses a stone 
platform five feet high, on “which 
rises the stupendous Image, forty- 
five feet in height. Nude, cut from 
a single mass of granite, darkened 
by the monsoons of centuries, the 
vast statue stands upright, with 
arms hanging straight, but not 
awkwardly, down the sides, in a 
posture of somewhat stiff but simple 
dignity. The form and lineaments 
are evidently the same with those 
which, from Ceylon to China and 
utmost Tartary, have handed down 
with unvarying tradition the habit 
as he lived of that most wondrous 
of mortals that ever wore flesh, 
Buddha Gautama ; for assuredly no 
other mere man ever spread 80 
widely, and maintained so long, a 
supreme influence over so many suc- 
cessive millions of souls. Remark- 
able it is, too, that though born in 
India, the features show nothing 
distinctively Hindu. The hair grows 
in close crisp curls ; the broad fleshy 
cheeks might make the face seem 
heavy, were it not for the marked 
and dignified expression conferred 
by the calm forward-gazing eyes 
and aquiline nose, somewhat pointed 
at tip. The forehead is of average 
size, the lips very fall and thick, 
the upper one long almost to ugli- 
ness, throwing the chin, though full 
and prominent, into the shade. 
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The arms, which touch the body 
only at the hips, are remarkably 


long, the large, well-formed hands 
ok fingers reaching to the knees ; 
the exigencies of the posture and 
material have caused the shoulders, 
where the arms join, to be rather 
disproportionately broad and mas- 
sive. The feet, each four feet nine 
inches long, reston a stance wrought 
from the same rock, that seems 
small for the immense size and 
weight (eighty tons) of the statue ; 
a lotus-stem springing at each foot 
is carried up in low relief twice 
round each leg and arm. A brief 
inscription at the side below tells 
that the image was erected by King 
Virapandya in 1432 to Bahubalin, 
son of Vrishaba, the First Tirthan- 
kara, of giant race, himself a giant, 
and therefore so represented, but 
still in the shape of the founder of 
that faith whence the Jaina heresy 
diverged. A low cloister runs round 
the inner side of the enclosing wall, 
and a massive stone rail of three 
horizontal bars surrounds the plat- 
form. Once in sixty years the 
scattered Jains gather from all 
quarters, and bathe the Colossus 
with cocoa-nut milk. 

From the hill-top outside the 
wall a lovely ee stretches 
round. It is October, after the 
rains, and long flights of clouds 
sweep over the brilliant sky, shed- 
ding broken lights over the land- 
scape ; the area under foot is covered 
with close-growing delicate light- 
green grass, fine as ostrich feathers, 
rippling at every breath; and at 
the bottom of the hill lies a most 
picturesque lakelet, its outline broken 
into five miniature bays, separated 
by narrow headlands, and a tiny islet 
lies in the midst, tufted with tall 
trees, on which sit fiocks of white 
egrets. Fantastic rocks and long 
flat-topped hills extend beyond, the 
. latter varied with frequent clefts 
' and gaps, their slopes and terraces 
mantled with bright-green tints, 
and some dozen miles away the 
prospect is closed by the vast moun- 
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tain-wall of the ghauts, shaggy with 
forest and ravine, and lifting ver- 
dant domes and crests high into 
the sunny air. Towards this, on 
glancing backward, the great Statue, 
rising head and shoulders above 
the wall, appears, directing its fixed 
eternal gaze. In the Mysore coun- 
try above the ghauts there is an- 
other, and the greatest, of these 
colossi, fifty-six feet in height, which 
the Duke of Wellington is said to 
have ridden fifty miles to see; and 
a third, the smallest by three or 
four feet, is situate some forty miles 
eastward of Karku, not on a hill, 
but on a rocky platform by a river, 
surrounded by jungle that conceals 
the platform. Hence, on approach- 
ing from a distance, the gigantic 
figure has the appearance of stand- 
ing full height above the trees, 
awakening strange recollections of 
Lastrygons, or the genii of Arabian 
tales. The countenance of this 
colossus has the peculiarity of being 
dimpled with a deep grave smile. 

The sculptor of this and the 
other colossal images is reputed to 
have been Jackanachiari, who cut 
them with a single hand, one being 
lame; doubtless a craftsman of 
marvellous skill, about whom, like 
Wayland Smith, mythical stories 
have gathered, most of the sur- 
prising works of old being now 
popularly attributed to him. 

On a broad rocky platform below 
the hill on the side next the town 
stands a remarkable Jain temple, 
much differing from the ordinary 
Hindu style: square, with a pro- 
jecting columned portico facing 
each of the four quarters. The 
columns, quadrangular for a third 
of their height, pass into rounded 
sections, separated by cable-bands ; 
and have the sides and sections 
richly decorated with deities, and 
most graceful and intricate ara- 
besque designs, rosettes and stars, 
leaf and scroll work, in endless 
combination, all made out of the 
carver’s brain, wrought almost as 
finely as Chinese ivory work. The 
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friezes and pediments round the 

icoes and temple are ornamented 
mm like manner, and frequently a 
stone in the wall displays some 
uaint wonderfully well-cut device 
—a hundred-petalled flower-disc, 
two serpents inextricably inter- 
twined, or a grotesque head sur- 
rounded with fruitage. The tem- 
ple is roofed with immense over- 
lapping flagstones, and bore some 
sort of cupola, now ruined, in the 
centre. On the massive folding 
doors of one of the four portals 
being rolled back, a strange sight is 
disclosed. In a large dark square 
recess, immediately facing the en- 
trance, stand three life-sized 
images of burnished copper, the 
counterparts of the great statue on 
the hill above, each resembling 
each, and looking weird and un- 
earthly in the gloom of the adytum 
as the light through the opening 
doors falls upon them. A like 
triad stands within each of the 
other three entrances. 

Leaving the hill and proceeding 
northward, still skirting the town, 
a broad tank is passed, paved with 
water-plants, and all its surface a 
sheet of a small delicate white lily, 
diffusing a faint, delicious perfume, 
interspersed with large red lotus 
flowers. Beyond this wesoon enter 
upon a long hollow road running 
straight for nearly a mile between 
banks covered with crumbled walls 
and disjointed stones and masonry ; 
for this was once a bazaar-street, 
containing 770 shops, and at the end 
still stands oneof those beautiful pil- 
lars that seem peculiar to Jain art. A 
single shaft of stone thirty-three feet 
in length stands on a high pedestal 
composed of three stages, square 
at the base, each side of which bears 
a large four-sided panel, filled with 
an immense indescribably intricate 
design of interlaced lines, cut 
sharply, in relief; each different, 
and framed with a different guil- 
loched border. A band of scroll-work 
and monsters runs round beneath, 
differing in design on each side, and 
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above there is a deep fringe of tas- 
selled ornament, over which the 
figure on the hill is cut in relief. 
Above this the monolith rises ineight 
circular segments, separated by 
mouldings—the first octagonal, each 
face bearing a different arabesque 
ornament, the next two segments are 
sixteen-sided, with every alternate 
face decorated; and the following 
two,each with thirty-two sides, one in 
four being engraved. Then comes a 
segment left smooth and plain, next 
one with a deep tassel and fringe 
pattern, and age | the capital rests 
on a segment, slightly narrowing, 
then swelling, richly adorned with 
fretwork and beaded mouldings. 
It is not easy to describe the capital 
—a broad concave moulding, ribbed 
on the surface, bends round umbrel- 
la-like over the neck of the shaft, 
and above this are two other solid 
round mouldings, the upper and 
larger supporting a square abacus 
from whose corners depend stone 
pomegranates. The whole is 
crowned with an elegant shrine of 
four short pillars carrying a voluted 
canopy, under which is an image of 
the deity. Nothing can exceed the 
Stately grace and beautiful propor- 
tions of this wonderful pillar, whose 
total height may be fifty feet. One 
can see how grandly it must have 
closed the long vista of the swarming 
bazaar-street. Behind it, and on 
each side of the widened area on 
which it stands, are temples, much 
dilapidated, but still showing a deal 
of fine sculpture, while in the back- 

round rises a bare rocky hill, and 
with all these surroundings it per- 
fectly harmonises. There areabout 
twenty such columns in Canara, of 
which this is the loftiest; nothing 
can differ more from the classical 
and modern style than these highly 
decorated Indian shafts ; the lesser, 
whose capitals and entablatures are 
nearer sight, have them sculptured 
with a profusion of carved devices, 
and thecanopies covering the deities 
fretted and crocketted so lightly 
and lavishly that the hard stone 
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seems as though it had been 
plastic under the hands of those 
old workmen. The decoration, 
however rich, is never extravagant, 
and the beautiful columns, whether 
on sites high or low, onopenground, 
or embosomed in groves, are always 
proportioned to the scenery and 
satisfying to the beholder. The 
memorial pillar before Westminster 
Abbey to the Westminster men who 
died in Russia may give some idea 
of their general style, though far 
from approaching their grace of 
symmetry and ornament. 

Ten miles south of Karkul lies 
the only village now solely inha- 
bited by Jains. It contains eighteen 
of their temples, and ten or twelve 
of the beautiful pillars. No Cis- 
tercian brotherhood was wiser in 
choosing a dwelling-place than the 
Jains ; their villages are ever marked 
by natural beauty and convenience. 
This one, named Mudubidri, is in a 
slight hollow on the verge of a 
wide rolling plain covered after the 
rains with vast expanses of tall 
grass between flattened elevations, 
which are often studded with beds 
of a bright blue gentian. The 
village is embowered in fruit and 
flower-trees, and intersected by a 
labyrinth of hollow ways or lanes, 
worn deep by the rains and tread 
of generations. Rough steps as- 
cending to a covered entrance, like 
a lych gate, lead up to the houses 
that stand back amongst the trees. 
The banks and walls, built of late- 
rite blocks black with age, are 
shrouded with creeping plants, 
azure convolvuli, and a profusion 
of delicate ferns sprouting from 
every crevice ; and words are want- 
ing to describe the exquisite varie- 
ties of grasses that wave every- 
where on walls and roofs. Bird-of- 
Paradise plumes, filmiest gossamers, 
wisps of delicate spun glass, hardly 
equal in fairy fineness the pale 
green plumy tufts that spring in 
unregarded loveliness after the 
monsoon. Shade and seclusion brood 
over the peaceful neighbourhood, 
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and in the midst stands the greatest 
of the Jain temples built nearly five 
centuries ago. It is undesecrated, 
very extensive and magnificent, 
containing, it is said, in and about 
it, a thousand pillars, and no two 
alike. In the propyleum are several 
of great size, the lower halvessquare, 
the upper round and lessening, re- 
calling Egyptian forms, and all 
covered with a wondrous wealth of 
sculptured gods, monsters, leaf and 
flower work, and astonishing ara- 
besque interlacement, cut with ad- 
mirable clearness. One quadran- 
gular face bears a hymn, graven 
curiously in twenty-five small square 
compartments, each containing four 
compound words, which may be 
read as verses in all directions, up 
or down, along or across. 

On the outer pediment there is a 
long procession of various animals, 
living and mythical, among them 
the centaur and mermaid, and an 
excellent representation of a giraffe, 
though how obtained is as perplex- 
ing as the elephants graven on 
Scotch and Irish pre-historic sculp- 
tured stones. ‘The temple is of 
three storeys, with roofs rising over 
one another in a curious Chinese 
fashion, the uppermost covered with 
copper sheets laid on like slates; a 
very beautiful pillar stands in front, 
inferior in height only to that at 
Karkul, and crowned with a capital 
and canopied entablature of delicate 
open stonework ending in a highly 
enriched flame-like finial. Sitting 
in the propyleum amongst the 
wonderful columns, the ponderous 
doors, themselves most elaborately 
carved, are pushed back, and a 
dark interior disclosed. Entrance 
is forbidden, but presently down in 
the gloom a light glimmers, and 
small lamps are lit encircling a 
high arched recess, and revealing a 
polished brass image, apparently 
eight or ten feet in height, standing 
within. This is Chandra Nath, the 
eighth Tirthankara, bearing all the 
invariable Buddha form and linea- 
ments. The tall brazen image 
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seen far down in the mysterious 
gloom wears a strange unearthly 
appearance, and after gazing for 
some time the limbs and features 
seem as though moving under 
the flickering play of the light. 
An attendant brought forward an 
image of the god seated in medita- 
tion, certainly two feet high, cut 
from a single block of pellucid 
crystal; a light held behind seemed 
to fill it with blood-red fire. 
Leaving these Jhaunts and monu- 
ments of a defeated and dying faith, 
we may turn for a brief space to a 
stronghold of its victorious rival. 
Udpi, some twenty miles distant 
on the seaboard, is a great centre 
of Vishnu worship, and a place of 
pilgrimage famousall over the south. 
It is a good-sized town with the 
usual bazaar-streets, skirted by 
whitewashed red-tiled houses, each 
in its own yard shaded by bananas 
and fruit-trees. Here are six Mi- 
thams, or monasteries, analogous 
in many respects to those in Europe. 
Very extensive buildings, solidly 
constructed and furnished with 
every requisite and convenience, 
endowed with great revenues and 
each presided over by an abbot, 
called here Swami, that is, a god, 
and almost regarded so. The Swami 
of one of the principal Mathams, a 
little round fat oily man, shaven- 
headed and naked, save a cincture, 
condescended to lead us over his 
domains. The edilice was two- 
storeyed, enclosing a spacious quad- 
rangle, round which ran a covered 
verandah or cloister; the wide 
porched entrance opened into a fine 
hall supported by massive wooden 
pillars with expanding capitals 
handsomely carved; the ceiling 
was also wooden, panelled and 
ornamented with rosettes and pen- 
dants, as in baronial. halls, and 
so were the solid doors. Within 
there was an infinity of rooms, long 
corridors lined with windowless 
cells, apartments for meditation 
and study, store-rooms overflowing 
with all manner of necessaries, 
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granaries, upper rooms with wide 
projecting windows latticed, in- 
stead of glass, with pierced wood- 
work in countless tasteful pat- 
terns, and in the quadrangle there 
was a draw-well and small temple, 
while a large yard behind contained 
cattle of all kinds, from goats to an 
elephant. All things needful were 
here gathered together. Brahman 
and lay brothers walked gravely 
about, or sat in corners with written 
palm leaves in their hands. Out- 
side sat pilgrims, poor devotees, and 
beggars, waiting for the daily 


dole, and villagers were continually . 


arriving with grain, vegetables, &c. 
In the centre of the town there is a 
great and wealthy temple, the abode 
of the presiding deity, inspection of 
whose unspeakably sacred image 
was allowed througha brass grating. 
It is wooden, squat, black, ugly, and 
was loaded with wreaths and long 
garlands of flowers. As the image 
of the Virgin at Boulogne is said to 
have come there miraculously in a 
self-guided boat, so this deity is 
reported to have arrived amid lum- 
ber in the hold of some strange ship, 
and to have been revealed by signs 
and wonders. In the temple pre- 
cincts there is a large tank, fifty or 
sixty yards square, and paved all 
round with flights of steps ; a small 
sacellum is islanded in the middle, 
and the water swarms with large 
fish that rise up in droves to be fed ; 
groups of Brahman worshippers 
and dancing girls in their bright 
attire throng the steps, and with 
the temple buildings around, over 
which rise the feathery heads of 
palms and cocoa-trees, the whole 
presents a truly Indian picture. 
On particular occasions, the god 
is taken in state for a row on the 
tank, and an airing round the square 
outside the temple. On one such oc- 
casion we were present. Near mid- 
night, when the full moon rode high 
in a cloudless heaven, his image, not 
the very sacred one, which may not be 
handled, but a smaller duplicate, was 
brought forth by pure Brahmans 
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and placed under a splendid canopy 
on a platform laid across two large 
canoes. The whole square of the 
tank was lit up with a triple line of 
lights—small oil cressets at close in- 
tervals—rockets and fireworks as- 
cended incessantly, and the barge, 
also brilliantly lit up, and carrying 
a band of discordant music, and 
Brahmans fanning the image with 
silver fans, was punted round and 
round the tank amid loud acclama- 
tions. After this, the image was 
placed on a gorgeous silver-plated 
beaked palanyuin, and _ borne 
solemnly outside the temple to the 
great idol car that stood dressed up, 
and adorned with an infinity of 
tinsel, flags, streamers, and flower- 
wreaths. On this it was lifted, and 


placed in a jewelled shrine, amidst 
a storm of applause and clapping of 
hands—these seem the only occa- 
sions when Hindus do clap hands 
—and then, with all the company of 
\, Brahmans, headed by the Swamies 
marching in front, followed by flam- 


beaux and wild music, the car was 
tlowly hauled by hundreds of 
votaries round the square, which 
was illuminated by three lines of 
lights, ascending at intervals into 
pyramids. A pause was made half- 
way, when there was a grand dis- 
play of rockets, fire fountains, and 
wheels, and two lines of camphor 
and oiled cotton laid along the 
middle of the road were kindled, 
and flamed up brilliantly. Then 
the car moved on to the entrance of 
the temple, and the god’s outing 
was accomplished. Most notable 
temples in the south possess mar- 
vellous amounts of jewellery, the 
long-accumulated gifts of genera- 
tions of Rajahs and opulent wor- 
shippers, and in their treasuries may 
often be seen realised the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ stories of enormous gems 
and pearls the size of pigeon’s eggs. 
The jewels belonging to the Udpi 
temple were, upon request, brought 
for inspection. Amongst them was 
an image of the god ten inches long, 
of solid gold, enclosed by a broad 
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horseshoe arch of the same, wear- 
ing a tall mitre banded with bril- 
liants and small rubies, and with a 
splendid cut sapphire, as big as a 
florin, :let into the breast. Remark- 
able also was a long string of pearls 
and emeralds, the former the size 
of large peas, the latter of nuts, but 
uncut, and several flawed. Some 
pendants were artistically executed, 
consisting of very diminutive figures 
of the deity, with limbs and faces 
cut from rubies joined by gold set- 
tings. Most wondrous, however, 
was the emerald shrine, presented 
of old by a Rajah of Mysore: four 
clustered pillars, each of four fluted 
emeralds, four inches long and as 
thick as a pencil, support a canopy 
of long thick emeralds laid length- 
wise, diminishing to the centre, and 
rest on a thick emerald pedestal. 
In this shrine a tiny gold image of 
the god is placed on grand occa- 
sions; it is difficult to believe the 
stones are real; if so, the value of 
the shrine must be stupendous, 
and exceed computation. 

Opposite Udpi the coast-line 
curves into a bay, open, but pro- 
tected to the seaward by three long 
narrow islets, called on the maps 
St. Mary’s Isles, but by the natives 
the Mulpi Isles. These break the 
swell of the ocean in stormy weather, 
when the bay forms the only refuge 
for shipping in the long line of coast 
between CarwarandCochin. Now, 
a few years ago, some records were 
discovered in the archives of Portu- 
gal, telling that when Vasco da 
Gama started on his adventurous 
expedition round the Cape of Storms, 
he took with him six cruciform 
columns of white stone, bearing two 
escutcheons, one containing the 
arms of Portugal, and the other the 
‘armillary sphere’ of Dom Manuel, 
besides inscriptions, and each dedi- 
cated to a saint. These were to be 
planted at points to mark his pro- 
gress after rounding the Cape. Three 
were left on the coast of Africa— 
one, dedicated to St. Gabriel, in 
1498, at Calicut, in Malabar; and 
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one, dedicated to St. Maria, in the 
same year, ‘on the Mulki Rocks in 
the Indian Ocean.’ Now, Mulki is 
a place lower down the coast, where 
there are no isles; and those before 
mentioned, known by a name so 
near in sound, and affording a 
shelter in rough weather, seemed 
very likely to have been the spot 
where Vasco had planted his second 
Indian cross. That left in the 
populous neighbourhood of Calicut 
may well long since have disap- 
peared, but one put up on these 
solitary uninhabited islets, only 
resorted to by fishermen for drying 
their nets, might, whole or in 
fragments, be expected to survive. 
Sculptured stones, far more ancient, 
exist by hundreds on the mainland ; 
it seemed worth a search. 

So, taking a boat and attendants, 
we rowed off one afternoon across 
the calm blue waters of the bay to 
the islets, which lie some two miles 
out to sea. Three are in a line 
about 200 yards apart, the largest 
not exceeding six or seven acres; 
but at some distance off, at the 
northern head of the bay, there is a 
fourth, hardly bigger, and distin- 
guished by a tuft of cocoa-trees. 
There we went first, and were sur- 
prised to find a remarkable pecu- 
liarity, for the isle was girt and 
covered by basaltic pillars. In 
erect or fallen clusters of six-sided 
shafts they surrounded the shore 
within wash of the waves; others 
inland rising amongst long grass 
and bushes. In some spots dis- 
jointed masses were piled one on 
another, giving this Indian Staffa 
@ very singular appearance. The 
basaltic development is confined to 
this one spot, there being no trace 
of it on the mainland or adjacent 
islets. Proceeding to the others, 
we examined them all carefully ; the 
northernmost and largest of the 
three was quite a fairy isle, its shore 
indented with miniature bays, bor- 
dered with little craggy cliffs and 
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tipped with small shining beaches 
of broken shells and coral, up which 
the wavelets rushed sparkling and 
creaming from the outer sea. In 
the middle rose fantastic masses of 
rock, covered with creeping and 
trailing plants,and with narrow green 
alleys winding between. No shells 
of value were observed, but coral- 
lines and sponges, tenanted by 
curious seaworms, and stiff wire-like 
sea-fans abounded amongst the 
rocks within wash of the water, and 
a very large and handsome species 
of the turkey-tail sea-weed was 
plentiful. Large black - headed 
pearly-plumaged terns skimmed 
round, and a clamorous company of 
gulls was gathered on a sandbank 
at a little distance, but the only 
land animal met with was a long 
yellow snake, such as none of us 
had ever seen on the mainland, 
which darted suddenly from its 
basking-place on a rock and dis- 
appeared in thick bushes. The 
middle islet was nearly covered with 
mounds and trenches, the remains of 
an old earth-fort, and the southern- 
most and smallest was little more 
than a rock running out into a reef, 
and difficult of access. On all the 
islets every knoll, rock, and vantage 
point was scrutinised, and the 
bushes and undergrowth searched, 
but nothing could be seen of the 
cross sought for. It was now sun- 
set ; a magnificent field of gold and 
scarlet fleecy clouds, with blue open- 
ings and clear green distances 
beneath, stretched all across the 
western heavens as the sun sank 
into the sea; and we returned in 
the boat across the bay with every 
dip of the paddles spreading bursts 
of soft phosphoric light, that also 
followed the course of the larger 
fish as they shot.away. Even on 
the beach the waves broke with a 
strange ghostly glimmer as we 
landed, pleased with the excursion, 
but somewhat disappointed not to 
have found Vasco’s cross. 
M. J. W. 
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THE KING MESSIAH OF HISTORY. 


N every portrait, whether wrought 
by the chisel, the pencil, or the 
pen, the character of the subject is, 
to some degree, modified by the con- 
ception of the artist. In por- 
traiture from life, the tone and habit 
of the time, which affect both the 
sitter and the limner, exert a con- 
trollinginfluence. Thusit is possible 
to mistake the painter, but not the 
age, of a great portrait. Hesitation 
has been felt, with regard to certain 
well-known pictures, whether to 
ascribe them to Rubens or to 
Vandyke. Reynolds, in some in- 
stances, seems to have borrowed the 
brush of Gainsborough. In such 
cases it is the spirit of the time 
which controls the work. In other 
instances, as in the long gallery of 
illustrious men to whom the 
courtly pencil of Lawrence has 
given a sort of family likeness, it is 
the idiosyncrasy of the painter. 


Thus the element of exaggeration, 
we may almost say of caricature, 
is rarely, if ever, absent from a 


portrait. If the artist admire his 
subject, he will unconsciously dwell, 
not upon those lineaments which 
are in themselves the most cha- 
racteristic, but upon those which he 
most admires. ‘Thus we have seen, 
not so long since, portraits of famous 
men, drawn by masterly limners in 
language, none of which would 
probably have been recognised by 
the persons who were best ac- 
quainted with those famous ones as 
they actually lived and moved upon 
earth. 

It is thus essential, in* order to 
form a just idea of a personage of 
whom we have little more than the 
portrait, to know-something of the 
painter. In the case of that 
portraiture which is the work of 
the historian, this is especially 
needful. Obliterate only the name, 
and what casual reader would con- 
clude that Thiers and Lanfrey had 


described the same Consul 
Emperor ? 

If these considerations apply to 
the pictorial or the literary like- 
nesses of men not far removed from 
our own times, and in whose veins 
ran our own Aryan blood, how signal 
must be their importance with 
regard to the delineations of that 
majestic Figure which receives the 
worship of Christendom? What 
are the sources, and who the authors, 
whence we derive our conceptions 
of the living personality of Jesus of 
Nazareth + 

We are not about to speak of 
that Divine ideal which is the object 
of the faith of the Christian 
Church. In every temple of Latin 
or of Greek rite, wrought in marble, 
silver, stone, wood, ivory, or bronze ; 
shadowed on the canvas by Da 
Vinci ; glowing in the rich hues of 
cathedral windows ; rudely scratch- 
ed on the wall of the cave or the 
cell; who is not familiar with a 
certain conventional identity in the 
venerated portraits, of every age, 
in every country? In some cases 
legend attributes to the represen- 
tation the character of direct por- 
trayal, as in the case of the Santo 
Sudario, and of the cameo, on eme- 
rald, which is said to be in the Va- 
tican. At other times a living model 
has been taken by the artist, with 
the fond hope that he could add 
divinity as an attribute. Most fre- 
quently it has been from his own 
imagination, fed and fired by the 
constant representations familiar to 
his eyes from childhood, that a great 
artist has limned the Saviour. But 
not even in the quaint and stunted 
figures which Rembrandt has bathed 
in the glow and the gloom which fell 
from his shadowy pencil, do we fail 
at once to recognise Who it is that 
the artist has sought to portray. 
It is the same in the prayer, the 
hymn, the sermon, the controversial 


and 
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diatribe, even in the ‘ popular life’ 
of Christ. [n each of these attempts, 
whether imaginative and noble, or 
ignorant and grotesque, we re- 
cognise some faint reflection of the 
great Central Tradition of the 
Church. 

We make no attempts now to 
criticise any of these varied pro- 
traitures, whether wrought by 
faith, by fancy, or by bigotry. We 
are content to leave beneath the 
mist of the early Christian centuries 
the question of how much direct, 
though unwritten, tradition may yet 
linger in the Church. Our present 
concern is with the earliest known 
portrayals of the life and likeness 
of Jesus ; those drawn by the hands 
of the Evangelists. 

In making any worthy endeavour 
to form a truthful idea of the linea- 
ments thus traced, it is necessary, 
in the first place, to enquire into 
the personality of the authors, Are 
we brought face to face with 
portraits from life, or from memory ; 
or with compositions wrought, from 
lost and independent sketches, in 
times and places removed from the 
actual scenes? How much can we 
ascertain to be faithful record ; how 
much is due to the additions un- 
consciously made by the writers ? 

For reasons already given, we 
decline to consider, as records 
worthy of veneration, any other 
than those three accordant accounts 
which describe the same ideal his- 
toric Personage, although with 
some variety of subordinate detail ; 
and which bear marks of familiar 
acquaintance with the country and 
the people amid which He lived. Of 
these only one, known ordinarily b 
the name of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
contains any implicit reference to 
date or to authorship. The third 
Gospel, according to the chronology 
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of the Acts of the Apostles, was 
written in the twenty-seventh or 
twenty-eighth year after the Cruci- 
fixion; and the author intimates 
that he had not been in Judea (at 
all events as a member of the 
Jewish nation) at an earlier period 
than three years before he wrote. 

The fullest and most detailed 
account of the Life and Person of 
Jesus is that given by the first 
Evangelist. Itis this narrative that 
is most imbued with localcolouring, 
and most illustrated by local know- 
ledge. The expression with which 
the earliest manuscripts of this Gos- 
pel conclude, that the account of 
the stealing of the body of Jesus was 
‘commonly reported among the 
Jews until this day,’ indicates that 
a considerable period had elapsed 
between the occurrence of the events 
described and the date of the book. 
The use of the past tense, in one 
member of the sentence which 
speaks of the devastation of the 
Roman war,’ is alsoa mark of date. 
The corresponding verse in the 
second Gospel,? taken apparently 
from the same source that is 
cited in the first, uses the past 
tense absolutely. It is impossible 
for a scholar to maintain with con- 
fidence that these verses could 
have been written before the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

The three Gospels agree in the 
characteristics of being founded 
upon earlier records, the work of 
personal witnesses of the life of 
Jesus. This is distinctly stated 
to be the case by the earliest of the 
three writers. In each it is apparent 
from the fact that many passages 
are to be found almost exactly re- 
produced by more than one Evan- 
gelist; and that more than one 
account of the same event may be 


recognised in the same Gospel.’ On 
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the other hand, each Evangelist has 
obtained a certain amount of in- 
formation which has not been made 
use of by either of the others. Thus 
the Evangelic narratives which we 
now possess are founded on personal 
testimony. They date not more 
than a generation after the time 
described. But there is no proba- 
bility that the author of either of 
them had ever looked upon the face 
of Jesus. 

No reason, except the wish to 
justify the conventional ascription 
of authorship to the existing Gospels 
of the canon, can be assigned for 
disbelief of the concurrent and 
positive statements of Papias, 
Treneus, Origen, Jerome, and 
Epiphanius, as to their personal 
knowledge of the existence of an 
Aramaic Gospel, written by the 
Apostle Matthew. That other 
Apostles or personal disciples of 
Jesus committed to writing their 
personal recollections may be safely 
inferred, from the consideration 
that, if one work of such high claim 
to authority had alone existed, 
subsequent writers would have 
been content with translating, or at 
the furthest, with reproducing, it. 
But the facts of the differencesin the 
order of narrative adopted by each 
Evangelist, and of the use, also by 
each of them, of almost or quite iden- 
tical passages, prove beyond doubt, 
thatthey all possessed some common, 
while each possessed some special, 
sources of definite information. The 
repetitions before noted in the first 
Gospel are also conclusive as to the 
existence of separate and parallel 
accounts. 

The nearest illustration that we 
can draw, from facts within our 
own grasp, of the character of the 
historic portraitures of the Evan- 
gelists, is taken from those 
half-sized portraits, on panel, by 
Vandyke, which that unexcelled 
portrait-painter used for his own 
guidance and memorial in painting 
his larger pictures. Such, for in- 
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stance, is the oil sketch of the 
Regent of the Netherlands ; a living 
likeness, which the later labours of 
the artist reproduced with added 
size,.scenery, attendants, and rich 
historic grouping; but which not 
even he could excel in fidelity or in 
vigour. And not only was the sketch 
available for Vandyke. To Rubens, 
or Velasquez, or any artist who 
could wield the magic pencil of a 
master, that little bit of panel 
would have sufficed for the basis 
of a grand and truthful historic 
picture. 

It would, no doubt, be far more 
satisfactory tobe able to regard each 
or either of the accordant Gospels 
as the avowed and original work of 
an apostle, or personal follower of 
Jesus. Such, however, no impar- 
tial scholar can gravely maintain to 
be the case, without ignoring criti- 
cal difficulties of the first order. 
The only Evangelist who indi- 
cates his own personality belonged 
to the next generation. He avow- 
edly, and his two companion writers 
evidently, collected their materials 
from varying sources. But the 
absence of such a history as we 
could desire should not lead us to 
do injustice to those which we 
possess. We dv this, either by 
attributing to them an origin 
which is inconsistent with a critical 
and truthful appreciation of their 
contents, or, on the other hand, 
by failing to recognise the original 
and trustworthy character of those 
accounts which they have em- 
bodied in their respective narratives. 
The latest writers on the Gospels, 
in their anxiety to vindicate their 
traditional authorship, have alto- 
gether neglected to point out the 
real evidence of direct testimony 
which they present. 

The materials of the Evangelists 
whose works we now possess were, 
then, the personal recollections, 
oral or written, of men of the ge- 
neration immediately preceding, 
who were themselves the eye-wit- 
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nesses and ear-witnessesof the public 
life of Jesus. At times some special 
note of authorship or of witness of 
an incident sparkles on the page. 
Such is the reference to the flight of 
the young man wrapped in the linen 
garment, in the second Gospel. 
Such those to the answer of Cleopas, 
and to the address of Mary to 
her Son in the Temple, in the 
third. The second Gospel is 
especially characterised by those 
brief but incisive references that 
denote the keen and close obser- 
vation of the original writers. 

Such being the materials for the 
Evangelic biographies, if is need- 
ful next to enquire who, or rather 
what, were their authors. 

That the author of the first Gos- 
pel, as it has come down to our 
hands, was a Jew, familiar with the 
laws, habits, and opinions of his 
countrymen, well read in the sole 
literature which they cultivated, 
that of the sacred books, reverenc- 
ing the Law, and looking forwards 
to the ‘ good to come,’ it is unneces- 
sary to prove. The whole tenor of 
this Gospel breathes the orthodox 
Jewish spirit. We can even ap- 
proach the position of the Evange- 
list with relation to the twelve 
great schools or sects of his day. 
That he was not a Pharisee is evi- 
dent from the references to certain 
sections of thatsect, as if they repre- 
sented the whole class, in the 15th, 
16th, and 23rd chapters. That he 
was not a Sadducee is evident from 
the brief designation of that party 
by reference only to their most 
questionable tenet, as well as from 
the accounts of the Temptation, of 
the casting out of devils, and of the 
appearance in Jerusalem of ‘many 
bodies of the saints which slept.’ 
That he was not an Herodian may 
be deduced from the 22nd chapter. 
It is no less certain that he did 
not hold the tenets of the natural 
opponents of those political dis- 
senters among the Jews, the Zealots 
or Ganlonites. No trace is to be 
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found in his pages of the dreamy 
allegorising of the Essenes; of the 
Oriental contemplation of the The- 
rapeutes ; of the Platonic subtleties 
of the Hellenists, coupled, as they 
were, with open disregard of the 
Law ; of the Cabalistic lore of the 
Misraimites. Where he touches on 
the province of the supernatural, 
he is far more widely removed from 
the opinions of the Mehestanites, 
who ascribed a large share in human 
events to the influence of good and 
evil spirits, than is the third Evan- 
gelist. His reliance on the divine 
authority of dreams is a feature of 
Jewish orthodoxy which is opposed 
to that Babylonish tradition. No- 
thing occurs in the first Gospel to 
indicate a discipleship of either 
Hillel or Shamai; although the im- 
plied approval of the aggravation, 
rather than the alleviation, of the 
precepts of the Law, was more 
characteristic of the latter teacher 
than of the former. If the Evange- 
list, therefore, were a member of any 
distinct sect, he must have been a 
Karaite; an orthodox Jew of ancient 
faith, obeying the law as laid down 
by the Sanhedrin, reading the pro- 
phecies by the light of the Targums, 
and steering clear of the exaggera- 
tions of party. The expression, ‘all 
the chief priests and scribes of the 
people,’ which occurs as describing 
the council consulted by Herod, at 
the very opening of the Gospel, 
gives the key-note of this unsec- 
tarian Jewish catholicity. 

With regard to the second Evan- 
gelist, it is generally held that he 
wrote for the Gentiles. The care- 
fal exclusion from his pages of the 
pure Jewish element, which is so 
conspicuous in the first Gospel, 
affords ground for the opinion that 
he was himself a Gentile convert. 
There is great reason to doubt 
whether any Jew could so fully 
have laid aside the language and 
the prepossessions of his childhood, 
even if he had attempted so to do. 
Thus, in place of some fifteen cita- 
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tions of the Bible, usually, though 
not exclusively, taken from the 
LXX. version, on which the first 
Evangelist dwells, only about a 
third of that number of brief re- 
ferences have been made by the 
second. No dreams shed their 
mystic light in his pages. No 
angel brings a message from on 
high to announce the Advent. No 
angelic ministers attend the Temp- 
tation or the Agony. A young 
man, clothed in a long white gar- 
ment, replaces the angel of the 
Lord who descended from heaven, 
with countenance like lightning, 
and raiment white as snow. 

It is not on negative evidence 
alone that the characteristic of 
either Gentile authorship, or date 
considerably later than that of 
the third, and even of the first, 
Gospel, is attributed to the second. 
It contains statements which could 
not have been made, in their present 
form, by a writer familiar with 
Judea under the procurators. Thus 
it states that ‘the Pharisees and all 
the Jews, except they wash their 
hands, eat not, holding the tradition 
of the elders.’ The expression 
‘and all the Jews,’ however accurate 
as describing the practice contem- 
poraneous with the writing of the 
Gospel, was not true at, or until 
long after, the time of Jesus. The 
disputes between the Pharisees 
and other sects on this very point 
were rife in His day. The final 
prevalence of the views of the 
Pharisees cannot have preceded the 
fall of Jerusalem; since, down to 
the period of the Jewish war, the 
High Priesthood was in the hands 
of the Sadducees, who pointedly 
opposed the Pharisaic extension of 
the ritual. The treatise of the 
Mishna (called Yadaim), which 
forms the statute law on this sub- 
ject, is distinctly stated in the 
preface by Maimonides not to 
be founded on the written Law. 
Neither does it claim to be of the 
‘tradition of the elders.’ It was an 
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ordinance of the Sanhedrin, made 
when the party of the Pharisees 
were in power; and the earliest 
names that are cited in the Mishna 
in connection with the legislation 
on the subject, are those of rabbis 
of the second century. The some- 
what confused reference to the 
‘many other things which they 
have received and hold,’ is, further, 
a remark that could hardly have 
been made by an educated Jew. 

Nor is this a solitary instance of 
a certain want of familiarity with 
Jewish law and with Judean custom, 
in the second Gospel. Slight dif- 
ferences of expression in parallel 
accounts of the same incident may 
be extremely significant. Such is 
the case with the account of 
the Syro-Phenician woman. Two 
phrases occur in the narrative of 
this conversation given by the se- 
cond Evangelist, which are absent 
from that given by the first, and 
which imply the familiarity of the 
writer with two customs foreign to 
Jewish habit: the words ‘the 
dogs under the table eat of the 
children’s crumbs,’ implying the 
keeping dogs in a domesticated 
state in the house, as well as the 
use of a tricliniwm, or elevated table. 
No trace of either of these customs 
is to be found in Judea. 

The reason given by the second 
Evangelist for the objection made 
by the Scribes to the address of 
Jesus to the paralytic man, involves 
an unanswered difficulty. Forgive- 
ness of sins, in the creed of the Jew, 
was the special benetit attending on 
the rites of the day of atonement. 
For sins against one’s neighbour, 
indeed, it was necessary, in order to 
obtain the Divine pardon, to ask 
that of the offended individual, and, 
if he were dead, to ask it before 
witnesses at his tomb. But sins 
against God were all blotted out by 
the day of atonement, and the fact 
of having survived that day was a 
sufficient proof of the Divine forgive- 
ness. It would be accounted hereti- 
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cal to use any language which might 
seem in any way to militate against 
this canon of the Jewish law. But 
to use language considered proper 
for the lips of a priest alone, is a 
totally different thing from claiming 
a Divine prerogative. The language 
of the first Evangelist is in harmony 
with Jewish opinion. ‘Certain of 
the scribes said within themselves, 
this Man blasphemeth.’ The word 
thus translated could not have been 
the phrase describing the legal 
crime of blasphemy, as that was 
confined to the utterance of the 
Tetragrammaton. But in the ac- 
count which has been followed by 
the second and third Evangelists, 
another idea is introduced: ‘Who 
can forgive sins but God alone?’ 
If anything resembling the claim 
to this power of the Blessed One 
could have been attributed to the 
Great Teacher, a denunciation to 
the courts of law and consequent 
arrest and trial would have inevi- 
tably followed. The difference be- 
tween a questionable act and a 
direct defiance of the Law, was no 
less than the difference between life 
and death. 

Another incident mentioned by 
the three Evangelists, is that of the 
young man or ruler who asked what 
he should do to inherit eternal life. 
The Talmud blames, as hypocrites, 
the members of one of the seven 
sub-divisions of the Pharisees, who 
were in the habit of asking all whom 
they met whether there was any- 
thing that they could do to show 
their obedience to the Law. In the 
reply narrated by the first Evange- 
list, the great summary of duty to 
man which is found in the Book of 
Leviticus, which was the favourite 
doctrine of Hillel, and which, on 
another occasion, Jesus cited as the 
second great commandment, is ap- 
propriately introduced. In the 
third Gospel it is omitted. But in 
the second, the command against 
defraudation, which was what we 
should term a technical offence, is 
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introduced as if it were one of the 
‘Ten Words,’ or commandments of 
the Decalogue. Defraudation, or 
‘ prevarication ’ as the Hebrew word 
is often translated, is, indeed, for- 
bidden in the Pentateuch. But its 
exact definition is only to be ob- 
tained from the Oral Law. The 
crime consisted in the obtaining of 
any pecuniary profit from hallowed 
things. A writer familiar with 
Jewish customs would not have 
mentioned this offence among those 
prohibited by the ‘Ten Words.’ 

Once again, we can compare the 
forms or directions as to prayer, 
which are narrated by the three 
Evangelists. The first Gospel, after 
denouncing, in exact accordance 
with the Mishna, ‘battology,’ or 
litanies, as heathen, gives a sum- 
mary including six petitions, and 
three ascriptions of praise, love, and 
honour to God. Of these clauses, 
four are identical with as many in 
the brief prayer enjoined for the use 
of travellers; which are cited by 
Rabbi Elieser, a contemporary of 
Jesus, and by Rabbi Hasda, two 
centuries later, as contemplated by 
the language of the Mishna. 
A fifth clause occurs in the 
Havinenu, or abridgement of 
the eighteen daily prayers called 
the Shemona Esre. The petition 
‘Thy kingdom come,’ with the sub- 
lime ascription ‘for Thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory,’ 
occurs in the section de Regno Dei of 
the prayers appointed, in the Temple 
Ritual; for the service of New 
Year’s Day. The third Evangelist 
omits this ascription from his 
account. The second reduces the 
direction ‘when ye stand praying,’ 
to the use of only the 6th clause of 
the Havinenu. 

The great corpus of the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is absent from 
the second Gospel. Neither the 
Sermon on the Mount, of the first 
Evangelist, nor the Sermon on the 
Plain, of the third, are mentioned by 
the second. The first Evangelist 
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describes the parables as the chief 
feature of the teaching of Jesus— 
‘without a parable spake He 
not unto them.’ This Gospel con- 
tains seventeen, and the third 
Gospel eighteen parables. The 
second only records four. 

But while the Jewish element is 
so remarkably eliminated from the 
second Gospel, nothing can be more 
erroneous than to describe it as an 
abbreviated edition of the first. To 
a great extent, indeed, the three 
Evangelists have made use of 
materials common to them all, and 
have transcribed some passages 
almost verbatim. On the other 
hand, each possessed information 
peculiar to himself. Each has a 
different order of narration. Three 
miracles (out of twenty) are re- 
corded by the first Evangelist alone, 
six (also out of twenty) by the 
third alone. The second parable of 
the seed is peculiar to the second 
Gospel. This narrative, moreover, 
is characterised by a remarkable 
vividness. Brief phrases, not else- 
where found, give a special life to 
the scene. Such are theoften-quoted 
instances of the ‘ green grass,’ the 
sleep ‘upon a pillow,’ the four 
bearers of the paralytic man, the 
casting away of his wrap by the 
blind man. Especially should we 
note the beautiful incident of the 
poor widow. The Evangelist 
describes, in brief but pregnant 
language, Jesus seated in the 
Temple Court; the crowd casting 
their chalcha, or coppers, into the 
thirteen chests that stood ready to 
receive the offerings for as many 
distinct objects ; the wealthy casting 
in many of these small coins; the 
widow offering her two lepta, her 
entire allowance for the day. The 


vividness of the narrative is such as 


to give its full force to the memor- 
able judgment, ‘that this poor 
widow hath cast more in than 
all they who have cast into the 
treasury.’ 

From the fact that the Evangelist 
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who is fullest in his account of the 
teaching of Jesus, is less minute 
in his account of the incidents to 
which he refers, than is the Evan- 
gelist who is most sparing in his 
reports of the words of the great 
Teacher, we may, perhaps, be 
justified in concluding that the 
materials used by these writers 
were more ample in their details 
than are the abstracts which have 
been embodied in either Gospel. 
Thus it seems that the Jewish bio- 
graphers dwelt chiefly on those 
facts and those doctrines which 
they regarded as most accordant 
with, and illustrative of, the words 
of the Law and the Prophets. To 
the scenery and incident so interest- 
ing to us, the Semitic writers attach 
but little value. On the other 
hand, the Gentile Evangelist, 
omitting the great bulk of the 
Jewish doctrine, was induced by 
his own culture or instinct to pre- 
serve those notes of surrounding 
circumstances which have such a 
charm for the Aryan reader. The 
Central Figure, which the first and 
third Evangelists may be said to 
have drawn in monochrome, is 
in the second Gospel reduced to 
outline; while to the incidents of 
the surrounding scene the writer 
has imparted unusual life and move- 
ment. 

We have given in a preceding 
chapter the reasons for concluding 
who and what was the third Evan- 
gelist. The contrast between the 
recital, in the first Gospel, of the 
injunction, ‘Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles, and into any city of 
the Samaritans enter ye not,’ and 
that of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, in the third, is highly 
significant. The narrowness of the 
ideas as to the future world, and 
the absence of any mark of sectarian 
division in the language of the 
third Evangelist, would be at once 
explained if his chief tutor in the 
Jewish Law were his mother. We 
learn both from the Bible and from 
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the Talmud that holy women 
attained great knowledge of the 
Scriptures. But from the rule that 
a woman was not bound by any 
affirmative precept which was unde- 
termined as to time, it would 
follow that an acceptance of the 
special peculiarities of either of the 
. conflicting sects could rarely be 
forced upon female attention. This 
Evangelist, however, has left no 
doubt as to what he regarded as 
the perfect character. He explains 
‘just in sight of God’ by the words 
‘ walking in all the commands and 
precepts of the Law without blame’ 
—obedient, that term signifies, to 
the Mikra and the Mishna, the 
written and the oral Law. 

From any portrait drawn, by such 
limners, from such materials as we 
have described, it was to be expected 
that much of that colouring would 
be absent with which the poets, 
philosophers, and historians of 
Greece, as well as those of ruder 
tongue and lowlier stature, havo 
invested the idea of the noble, the 
heroic, or the divine. Arms, the 
first theme of the epic writer, are 
not mentioned by the Evangelists. 
No trait of the manly virtue of the 
soldier, whether evinced by the 
career of a magic and universal 
conqueror like Alexander, of a 
patriotic defender of throne and 
fatherland like Alfred, or of a 
shepherd and poet-king like David, 
is marked by either pencil. The 
throne of Judah, long oppressed by 
an Idumean usurper, was vacant. 
The Roman eagle, fixed on the 
sacred walls of Antonia, looked 
down on the Temple Courts. The 
people were in expectation. And 
yet not a word that has the sharp 
ring of the trumpet is recorded as 
falling from the lips of the Heir of 
David. It can hardly be the case, 
especially when we note how diffi- 
cult itis to understand what must 
have occurred between the trium- 
phal entrance into Jerusalem and 
the night of the Passover, that the 
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figure of the Messiah has, in this 
respect, been adequately drawn. 
Arts, like arms, have no place in 
the thoughts of the Evangelists. 
To the culture of those noble forms 
of art by which the chisels of Phidias 
and of Polycletus, and the pencils of 
Leonardo, Raffaello, and Correggio, 
gave expression to the loftiest con- 
ceptions of human beauty, the Law 
of Moses opposed an insurmountable 
barrier. As to the splendour at- 
tained by architecture, or the im- 
posing pomp of ritual, we have no 
materials for forming a judgment. 
Our only positive evidence as to the 
condition of any kind of art amongst 
the Jews, at the period under 
review, is derived from the coins of 
the Herodian princes, and from the 
sacred staters of the Temple tax. 
These cannot be called other than 
semi-barbaric. As to music, all 
that is on record indicates that it 
was volume rather than melody of 
sound that was sought by the use of 
the rams’ horns, trumpets, citterns, 
pipes, and cymbals of the Temple 
Service. With regard to poetry, a 
certain balance of phrase replaced 
the cadence, rhythm, and music 
which we regard as necessary ele- 
ments of song. To Aryan ears no- 
thing can be harsher than Semitic 
speech, the characteristic letter, the 
Ain, being hardly distinguishable 
from the bleat of the goat. Devout 
worship, lofty contemplation, and 
faith that triumphs over death 
inspire the Hebrew psalmists. At 
times, though but rarely, they are 
sensible of the might of human 
passion, or of the grandeur or 
beauty of the natural world. But 
that fierce and narrow patriotism 
which is evinced by a hatred of all 
other nations is, for the most part, 
the central motive of Hebrew poetry. 
If we turn to the pursuit of 
science ; to that of literature, apart 
from the Bible and the Mishna; to 
that of industrial art, mechanical 
invention, manufactures, commerce ; 
to the culture of manners, with tho 
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important exception of reverence 
for age; to any of those acquire- 
ments which constitute what we 
now call education; we find the same 
utter blank. One pursuit, one study, 
one fame, one idea of excellence 
alone was admired by the Jew. It 
is expressed in the words, ‘His 
delight is in the Law of the Lord, 
and in His Law does he meditate 
day and night.’ 

As to the balance, in the character 
of Jesus, of the greater number of 
those passions, powers, and habits 
which the profoundest analyst of 
Greece has exhibited as the ele- 
ments of humanity, we are thus 
left uninformed by the Evangelists. 
No character can be noble, no 
character can be human, from 
which these elements are absent. 
It can only be to the medium 
through which the Divine lineaments 
have been regarded that this absence 
of verisimilitude is due. But to 
attempt, in our ignorance, and with 
our totally different standards of 
thought, to fill up the blanks, is 
not only foolish but mischievous. 
How perfect was the Exemplar 
who trod the soil of Palestine 
eighteen centuries ago, we can only 
most inadequately conceive, from 
the very limited descriptions that 
have come down to our own time. 
Apart from the one central idea of 
perfect obedience to the Law of 
Moses, based on implicit faith in 
the Almighty, there is but little re- 
corded that is sharply definite as to 
character. 

There are portions of the Evan- 
gelic narratives where this single- 
ness of view on the part of the 
narrators leaves the course of the 
story involved in extreme obscurity. 
This is especially the case with 
regard to the most interesting 
moment of the public life of Jesus, 
the very crisis of His career. What 
was the cause of that wonderful 
peripetia that took place between 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
and the arrest, accusation, condem- 
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nation, and crucifixion is not even 
hinted by either Evangelist. The 
date of that triumph is not given; 
but from the fact that the Law 
ordained the celebration of the first 
day of Nisan by rejoicing, and by 
the bearing of palm branches, we 
may safely conclude that to have 
been the day. The public life of 
Jesus, if we accept the notes of time 
furnished by the third Evangelist, 
comprised about seventeen months, 
from the decollation of the Baptist 
to the crucifixion. During that 
brief period a constantly increas- 
ing wonder, power, and fame sur- 
rounded the Prophet of Nazareth 
in Galilee. As time advanced He 
surrounded His person more and 
more with the insignia of royalty. 
He first appointed a band of twelve 
constant personal attendants. This 
number would recall to the people 
that of the chief officers of Solomon, 
and, indeed, of their other native 
kings. Later, and previously to 
the fatal progress to Jerusalem, a 
second body of attendants, cor- 
responding in number to the great 
Sanhedrin, or senate of the nation, 
was added to the twelve. This 
imposing band was sent before, 
‘into every city or place whither 
He Himself would come.’ They 
were designated for a royal or a 
sacred service by the recognised 
signs of the absence of purse, scrip, 
and shoes; and by the command to 
salute no one by the way. Such 
was the injunction of the Law as to 
the attire of those who left their 
dwellings on the Sabbath, or who 
entered the ‘mountain of the House ;’ 
and as to the behaviour of those 
who were on their way to the 
Synagogue. The significance of this 
injunction to the seventy must not be 
overlooked. This great company 
returned with joy, announcing 
readiness everywhere for the 
reception of their Master. Jesus 
then declared the impending 
accomplishment of the hopes which 
prophets and kings had long ente.- 
YY 2 
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tained. We cannot say with certi- 
tude that this journey was that 
leading through Jericho, in which 
Bartimeus received his sight, and 
Zaccheus clomb the sycamore. 
But if we compare the language 
of the third Gospel, ‘because He 
was nigh to Jerusalem, and because 
they thought that the kingdom of 
God should immediately appear,’ 
with the account given by the first 
and the second Evangelists of the 
application of the wife and the sons 
of Zebedee for the promise of the 
highest posts of dignity in that 
expected reign, it seems clear that 
this was the sequence of the events. 
From Bethany, or Bethphage, all 
the accounts agree in stating, two 
disciples were sent into Jerusalem 
* to procure the ass. Thus the king- 
like attendance, first and closest 
of the twelve, and before or around 
them of the seventy, must have 
formed the nucleus of that great 
procession, accompanied by which, 
on that day of festive palm-bearing, 
Jesus rode into the Holy City and 
subsequently entered the Temple. 
The acclaim of the multitude has 
been recorded by the first Evange- 
list: ‘This is Jesus, the prophet of 
Nazareth in Galilee.’ 

The ensuing action in the Court 
of the Temple is a proceeding with- 
out parallel in Jewish history since 
the time of Elijah. It shows that 
the wise appointments of the law 
for facilitating the purchase of 
animals for sacrifice, and for the 
provision of the sacred half-shekels 
for the Temple tax, had been al- 
lowed to degenerate into some abuse. 
The forbidding any man to carry 
anything through the Temple was 
only the enforcement of a precept 
of the Mishna. Not a word is ut- 
tered, by either Evangelist, to the 
effect that the object of all this 
state was the delivery of any pro- 
phetic message or injunction. The 
whole course of procedure befitted 
only either a prophet or a king. It 
is difficult to regard the whole scene 
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—the triumphal procession, the 
regal attendance, the assertion of 
authority to watch over the ob- 
servance of the Law—in any other 
light than as the declaration of a 
right to the throne. 

The chief priests and elders are 
described as struck with fear at 
this unexpected movement. But it 
is here that the narrative fails, at 
the very crisis of the action. No 
explanation is given of the return, 
that same evening, to Bethany. On 
the morrow Jesus was again in the 
Temple. The Council had, by that 
time, decided on their line of action. 
The chief priests and the scribes, 
with the elders, apparently the 
whole august body of the Senate, 
‘came upon Him and spake unto 
Him, saying, ‘ Tel] us, by what au- 
thority doest Thou these things?’ 
To such a question the whole course 
which we have traced evidently and 
necessarily led. We must not com- 
pare the reply to so grave a demand 
with those answers which, as given 
by a Teacher contending with other 
teachers, are recorded in other in- 
stances. The whole claim of Jesus 
to the character of the Anointed 
King was involved in the challenge 
and its satisfaction. Such, no doubt, 
was admitted to be the case by His 
demand, ‘ Do you acknowledge the 
prophetic character of John?’ To 
deny this character, in the face of 
the multitude who believed it, was 
too dangerous a step for the rulers 
to take. To admit it left them open 
to the reply, ‘ That prophet declared 
Me to be the Messiah.’ The silence 
of the Council on this appeal might, 
indeed, have been anticipated. But 
with that silence the thread of the 
narrative is broken. We hear no- 
thing further of Jesus in the charac- 
ter of a claimant to national obe- 
dience. We find recorded a pro- 
phetic lamentation for the results 
of the rejection. Why He came to 
that point, and there stopped—why 
He encountered the Senate, at first 
as Master of the situation, and 
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then without any result but that 
of bending before an opposition 
that could hardly have been un- 
unexpected—we have not the 
slightest explanation. In the cir- 
cumstance, mentioned by the third 
Evangelist, that by night He went 
out and abode in the Mount of 
Olives, the season of the year being 
borne in mind ; in the most unusual 
step of leaving the city on the 
night following the Paschal Supper; 
in the call for a sword; and in the 
injunction to the Apostles to watch ; 
we can only see a withdrawal from 
the immediate vicinity of the rulers, 
lest they should attempt an arrest 
by night, when He could not com- 
mand the aid of the people. On 
that very night, an event without 
example in Jewish record, the 
Council felt sufficiently reassured of 
their own strength to effect that 
arrest which they had deferred for 
fourteen days. We have no infor- 
mation that enables us to under- 
stand so complete a reversal of the 
relative positions of the opposed 
claimants of supreme authority 
within that brief space of time. 

Unless, therefore, among the 
charred rolls of Pompeii, or hidden 
in some Syrian convent, we may 
yet hope to light on the Aramaic 
Gospel of Matthew, or on some 
collection of the original logia 
used by the Synoptic Evangelists, 
we must remain without any his- 
toric portraiture of many primary 
elements of that Character of which 
the memory has filled the world. 
The hand which should attempt to 
supply the colours omitted in the 
limning of the Evangelists must 
be that of one who rushes in ‘ where 
angels fear to tread.’ 

But it is within the province and 
duty of literature to indicate, in 
brief but truthful summary, what 
are the veritable outlines traced by 
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the writers of the Gospels. Shadowy 
as is the Form which they indicate, 
it is full of majesty, of tenderness, 
and of that noblest hope which is 
somewhat akin to what western 
nations term Fatalism. The por- 
trait of the Son of Mary is that of 
One who was at once an earnest 
teacher and a perfect example of 
obedience to that Law, as to which 
He would have been the first to 
deny the assertion of the Alexan- 
drian school, that it ‘ made nothing 
perfect.’ His own words are, ‘ Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in Heaven is per- 
fect.’ The sentence is a quotation 
of the precept, thrice repeated in 
the Law, ‘ Ye shall be holy, for I 
the Lord your God am holy.’ Had 
these words exhorted to a duty not 
within the capability of the hearer 
to fulfil, they would have been a 
cruel and incredible mockery, in- 
stead of a benevolent counsel, bright 
with golden hope. 

Majesty, indeed, in the primary 
sense of that word, may be called 
the very key-note of the Character 
depicted by the Evangelists. It 
was taught by the earlier prophets 
that the Divine Spirit rested, in 
peculiar power, on the kings of 
Israel. The language of the prophet 
Isaiah,* which may be regarded as 
a prophetic benediction onthe youth- 
ful Hezekiah, who was in his ninth 
year at the date of the utterance, 
was interpreted by the sages to 
imply that the reception of a seven- 
fold portion of the Holy Spirit ac- 
companied the royal unction. Of 
this Divine gift, prophetic, healing, 
and transforming powers were held 
to be among the results. None 
save the two greatest of the prophets 
had been clothed with such a pleni- 
tude of this power. Prediction, 
portent, vision, and celestial signs 
that were read by the eastern magi 


* Is. xi, 2; ef. ix.6. It would have prevented the insertion, inthe Authorised Version 
of a translation utterly repugnant to the Divine Law, to note that the Hebrew words 
converted into ‘ the mighty God’ form the synonym of ‘ Hezekiah,’ 
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heralded the birth of Jesus. His 
early youth displayed a knowledge 
of the sacred law admirable to 
those doctors who sat in the cham- 
ber of hewn stone within the 
Temple precincts. When first, after 
the mystic baptism, the unwitnessed 
fasting in the desert, and the occa- 
sion given by the decollation of the 
Baptist, He spake as a master to 
the people, He was fain, like Moses 
on his descent from the mount, to 
veil the lustre of His dignity. 
Unable to refuse to heal, He bade 
them who sought His gifts to be 
silent as to their bestowal. But 
day by day He trod His path with 
a loftier step. To that pity for the 
poor which the Psalmist had cele- 
brated as one of the chief glories of 
Solomon, Jesus added a munificence 
which gave all, and left Himself 
without where to lay His head. A 
like kingly freedom of hand He ex- 
pected to be shown by His atten- 
dants—a munificence possible only 
in a country where the wise provi- 
dence of the ancient Law rendered 
actual want all but impossible. To 
the care of Him who clothed the 
lilies with beauty, and fed the 
sparrows and the ravens, Jesus was 
content to leave the morrow But 
for those who had left house and 
kin to follow Him there was the 
promise of ‘manifold more in this 
present time,’ in that kingdom 
which they ‘thought should im- 
mediately appear.’ He prescribed 
to His attendants those habits of 
dress and of deportment which be- 
tokened a sacred service. He 
claimed that right of superseding 
the law of the Sabbath, on their 
behalf, which was only exercised by 
the rulers of the nation, and even 
by them not without certain restric- 
tions, or in cases of life and death. 
The declaration of immunity from 
the Temple tax (by the non-pay- 
ment of which every Jew was sup- 
posed to incur the danger of death, 
by Divine judgment, within the 
year), although the claim was 
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waived, and the stater miraculously 
provided, is as significant as was 
the silence before the High Priest ; 
and the common useof a title, which 
implied that He who bore it was 
the representative of that nation of 
which the Lawgiver had declared, 
‘Israel is my son, even my first 
born.’ 

Of those distinct portions of the 
direct teaching of Jesus which can 
only be rightly understood by those 
who are familiar with the condi- 
tions under which those whom He 
taught were living, we have else- 
where spoken or are to speak. The 
doctrines set forth in the first Ges- 
pel as to the merit and reward of 
works of piety and charity; the 
efficacy of prayer; the duty of for- 
giveness of those injuries for which 
pardon was sought ; and the nature 
of the matrimonial tie; are all, 
when rightly understood, as simple, 
practicable, and wise as they are 
noble and elevated. We are re- 
lieved from the painful task of the 
minute examination of any ap- 
parently contradictory expressions, 
by the conception of the control- 
ling principle, that the entire teach- 
ing and example of Christ was, 
as stated expressly by Himself, 
within, and in accordance with, the 
Law. All have failed, and all, must 
fail, to understand that teaching, 
who lose sight of this central charac- 
teristic. That it is within the 
power, and that it is therefore the 
duty, of man to obey the Divine 
Law to the letter, is the statement 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 
For all those frailties of human 
nature which fall short of a 
wilful and presumptuous disobe- 
dience of the Divine command 
fit amends were appointed. Death 
and the day of expiation blotted 
ont every sin. Our failure to 
appreciate the doctrine and ex- 
ample of Jesus, as regards the 
Divine Law, is not attributable 
to the silence of Prophets and 
of Evangelists, but to our own pre- 
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occupation when we read their 
words. 

Such is the outline of the cha- 
racter of Jesus Christ, as drawn 
by the earliest writers whose work 
has come down to our time. The 
symbol attributed to Athanasius 
defines the orthodox conception of 
the object of Christian worship. 
The literary student fears to tread 
beyond the limit of literary record. 
For eighteen centuries writers of 
every school have endeavoured to 
compose, from these truthful and 
venerable sketches, by the aid of 
their own prejudices, or their own 
imaginations, a finished historic pic- 
ture. No section of the Christian 
Church has failed to produce an 
image made, not in the likeness of 
God, but in its own. In the frock 
of the monk, under the mail of the 
crusader, borne aloft between the 
peacock fans and the smouldering 
eresset that accompany the Papal 
chair, hung over the bed of the 
mostsanguinary and false of crowned 
bigots, prisoned in the pyx of the 
most elegant, selfish, and sceptical 
of voluptuaries; Francis of Assisi, 
Godfrey of Boulogne, Gregory the 
Great, Philip the Second, Leo 
the Tenth, have bidden the world 
to acknowledge the majestic and 
sorrowful features of that never-for- 
gotten face. But the shadowy 
grandeur of the Evangelic sketch 
remains; the additions of the later 
restorers have crumbled into dust. 

The historian, and the student of 
history, can hardly fail to be aware 
that in the long series of attempted 
portraits the likeness has become 
fainter and fainter, as the era of the 
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artist became more remote from the 
time which he attempted todescribe. 
When religion shall have assumed 
its ultimate form of scientific truth, 
men will probably regard the lives 
of Christ produced in the nineteenth 
century as more grotesquely incon- 
gruous than those of any preceding 
age. Our generation has seen that 
sacred Name appealed to as afford- 
ing a sanction to the two opposite 
polesof opinion. The words of Christ 
are cited in support of the most 
direct and audacious negation of hu- 
man intelligence yet conceived—the 
doctrine of Infallibility. The teach- 
ing of Christ has been appealed to in 
behalf of the most direct and auda- 
cious negation of human morality 
that has ever found a supporter in 
a man who held the helm of state— 
the doctrine that right and wrong 
depend on the voices of a majority. 
It is hard to tell which of these two 
doctrines is the most abhorrent 
to the character of Him who came 
to fulfil the ancient Law. From 
each exaggerated representation, 
from each attempt to drapein quasi- 
oriental robes a figure that echoes 
the utterances of the English pulpit, 
from every effort to make of the 
Founder of Christianity the head 
and patron of asect, the philosophic 
mind turns with undisguised aver- 
sion. In the study of the earliest 
extant biographies, illumined by a 
knowledge of the laws, the habits, 
and the opinions of the contempo- 
raries of the Evangelic writers, lies 
the only method of presenting to 
the mind the true lineaments of the 
EIKON BASILIKE. 
F. R. C. 
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AN OLD STORY OF A FEAST AND A BATTLE. 


ARLY Irish History is, to the 
English reader, extremely un- 
interesting— nay, exasperating. Un- 
couth names, unknown people, 
unintelligible events, meet him at 
every turn; the associations raised 
in his mind by a recognisable 
phrase here and there, such as 
‘Fenian,’ are the contrary of plea- 
sant; indeed, the words ‘Ireland’ 
and ‘Irish’ themselves suggest 
discord, complaint, beggary, boast- 
ing, and all kinds of botheration. 
‘No Irish need apply.’ 

This view of John’s is just as 
prejudiced as Paddy’s, who on his part 
swears by the genealogies of Keating 
and the so-called ‘Four Masters,’ 
and exalts Gaelic literature above 
Greek. Nor are these prejudices on 
either side confined to the com- 
mon run of people; they are 


found among scholars and thinkers. 
It ought not to be so very diffi- 
cult to approach the history and 


literature cf Ireland in a calm, 
deliberate, impartial spirit, and 
even to examine thereinto as far as 
convenient, without suffering the 
fate of those who ventured into 
Trophonius’s Cave. May nota man 
read and discuss The Battle of Moy- 
ra, for example, in as cool and cos- 
mopolitan a state of mind as belongs 
to him when reading The Story of 
Burnt Nial or Russian Folk-Lore ? 
Old Irish literature is at least 
very strange and curious, and its 
language, in the best examples, is 
the most important monument of 
that ancient Keltic speech which 
once prevailed over great part of 
the western world. 

Poetry and Story-telling were in 
great request with the Irish in old 
times. Every King and Chieftain 
had a Poet or Poets, who sung and 
recited at feasts and at public fairs 
and assemblies, and whose compo- 
sitions, doubtless, the commonalty 
recollected and repeated among 
themselves as well as they were 


able. The four higher orders of the 
poets were obliged to have seven 
times fifty Chief Stories and twice 
fifty Sub-Stories. The subjects of 
the Chief Stories were Demolitions, 
Cattle-spoils, Courtships, Battles, 
Caves, Voyages, Tragedies, Feasts, 
Sieges, Adventures, Elopements, 
and Plunders. 

One of these, a story of a Feast 
(introductory to the story of a 
Battle), I shall now try to tell 
again, in my own words partly, 
and with succinctness, but keeping 
faithful to the incidents and cha- 
racter of the old Tale, which John 
O'Donovan has edited with a literal 
translation. The Battle was areal 
one, fought a.D. 637; but the his- 
tory and archeology shall wait till 
by-and-by. Let us tell our Story. 


More than 1,200 years are past 
and gone since there was a famous 
Feast held in Erin, in the Palace of 
King Domnall; and a famous and 
bloody Battle fought on the plain of 
Moyra; and the way was this. 

Domnall son of Hugh was at this 
time renowned King over Erin ; for 
his ancestor, Ugany Mor, had from 
all the chief men of the land exacted 
oaths by the sun and moon, by 
the sea, by the dew, by colours, and 
by all the elements visible and in- 
visible, that the sovereignty should 
be to his descendants for ever ; and 
therefore did many kings of that 
race rule, and they dwelt in the 
high Rath of Tara. 

But when the Messengers of 
Christ came to the Island of Erin, 
they denounced all heathen things, 
and Saint Ruadan laid his curse 
on Tara Hill, so that the Kings 
after that were afraid to dwell 
there. And when Domnall came 
to the sovereignty he fixed for his 
habitation ona strong place on the 
bank of Boyne River, which was 
called Dunangéy; and he drew 
seven great ramparts around, after 
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the model of royal Tara, and laid 
out the houses within the Fort after 
the houses of Tara—namely, the 
great Banqueting Hall, the Munster 
House, the Leinster House, the 
Connaught Feast House, and the 
House of Ulster, the Hostage 
Prison, the Star of the Poets, the 
Sunny Summer House of One Pillar, 
and other houses besides. And 
here dwelt Domnall and his Queen, 
who was named Dnuinsech, the 
daughter of the King of Ossory. 

One night as Domnall slept, he 
had a dreamand a vision; he thought 
he was sitting, with his greyhound, 
Fearglonn, that had been reared 
by himself, close by his knee; and 
the hound suddenly started up 
and rushed away, full of fury, and 
gathered a great army of dogs, 
which attacked the King and his 
men and fought fiercely with them ; 
and they made seven onslaughts, 
but in the seventh the dogs were 
worsted, andthe King’s own hound, 
as he thought, was killed. The King 
then awoke from sleep and 
sprang affrighted from his bed, so 
that he was naked on the floor of 
the house. The King’s wife put 
her two arms about his neck and 
said to him, ‘Tarry with me, O King, 
and heed not the visions of thenight; 
for thon art in thy Fort, and the 
four tribes of Tara around thee; 
therefore sleep without dread.’ ‘A 
blessing be upon thee, O woman,’ 
said he ; ‘well hast thou quieted 
me,’ and he returned to bed; but 
he would not tell her the vision; 
‘To no one, O Queen,’ said he, ‘ till 
I find my brother Malcoba the 
Cleric, for he is the best interpreter 
of dreams in all Erin.’ 

A month after, King Domnall 
went with one hundred chariots to 
Drum Dilair, where his brother 
Malcoba dwelt in a little hermitage, 
having resigned the sovereignty of 
Erin for the love of God, Creator 
of: the Elements ; and the King re- 
vealed his dream, and said, ‘ Give 
thy judgment on that, dear Bro- 
ther.’ Malcoba grew red on hear- 
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ing the dream, and said, ‘Thou 
hast two foster-sons, O King, 
Cota Cam, and Congal Claen ; and 
one of these will rise against thee, 
and bring the plunderers and evil- 
doers of Erin, Alba, Saxonland, 
and Britain against thee, and fight 
seven battles with great slaughter, 
and in the seventh battle thy foster- 
son shall be slain. This is the in- 
terpretation of thy vision, O King. 
And it is fit that thou should pre- 
pare a banquet, and invite to it all 
the Chiefs of Erin, and take new- 
pledges and hostages from each 
province of Erin; and also to set 
in prison thy two foster-sons for 
the space of a year, because the 
venom goes out of every dream 
within the year. Then set them 
at liberty, and bestow jewels and 
wealth upon them.’ But the King 
replied, ‘ This shall not be done by 
me; for sooner would I quit Erin 
than deal treacherously by my own 
foster-sons. They will never rise 
against me; and if all the men in 
the world should oppose me, Congal 
would not.’ 

Then the King returned home, 
and prepared a banquet to cele- 
brate his coming to the throne, 
and the completion of his palace at 
Dunangdy. He commanded his 
stewards and the collectors of his 
rents and tributes to gather and 
bring to the feast every sort of food 
and drink that was produced in 
Erin ; and they collected materials 
of every kind in great abundance, 
except goose-eggs, which in that 
year were scarce, and hardly any 
to be had. 

Now it chanced that the collec- 
tors, in going through a part of 
Meath, came to a small hermitage 
in which was one woman with a 
black hood over her head, and she 
praying to God. The King’s people 
saw a flock of geese at the door of 
the hermitage, and when they. went 
in they found a basket full of goose- 
eggs. ‘Good success here!’ said 
they; ‘we might search Erin and not 
find so many goose-eggs together in 
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one place.’ ‘It will not be good 
success,’ said the woman, ‘ nor will 
this basket of eggs, if you take it, 
add anything to the enjoyment of 
your feast.’ ‘Why so?’ said they. 
‘Here dwells,’ said the woman, ‘a 
wonder-working Saint of God’s 
people, Bishop Ere, of Slaine ; his 
custom is to stand in the Boyne, 
up to his two armpits, from morn- 
ing till evening, having his psalter 
open before him on the bank, con- 
stantly engaged in prayer; and his 
dinner every evening on returning 
hither is an egg and a half, and 
three sprigs of cress. It behoves 
you not to take from him his small 
store of food.’ But the proud 
people of the King made her no 
reply, and carried all the eggs away 
with them. When Bishop Erc came 
back that evening, the woman told 
him how he was plundered. The 
righteous man was wroth, and said, 
‘It will not be good luck to the 
person to whom these eggs were 
carried ; and may peace or welfare 
not result from the banquet, but 
quarrels, contentions, and sorrows!’ 
And he cursed the banquet as bit- 
terly as he was able to curse it. 
Now on the day appointed for 
the great Feast, those who were 
busy with the preparations saw 
approaching them two folk of very 
strange appearance, namely, a Man 
and a Woman, of huge stature, 
their skin darker than smoke, their 
eyes whiter than snow, and if a 
sackful of apples had been thrown 
upon their heads few would have 
fallen to the ground, for the apples 
would have stuck on the sharp 
points of their bristly hair ; and the 
woman had whiskers, but the man 
was without whiskers; and they 
carried between them a great tub- 
full of goose eggs. They were 
brought before the King, and he 
said to them, ‘Why came ye, and 
what is it ye carry?’ ‘It is plain,’ 
said they, ‘that thy men are mak- 
ing ready a banquet, and everyone 
is bound to bring what he can to- 
wards it; our gift is these eggs.’ 
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‘I am thankful to you,’ said the 
King, and ordered his men to give 
them food to eat. They were 
brought into the house, and dinner 
enough for one hundred people was 
set before them; and the man ate 
it all and gave none to the woman. 
Another dinner sufficient for one 
hundred was given them, and the 
woman alone ate it up. They 
demanded more, and another 
dinner for one hundred was 
given them, and both of them to- 
gether consumed it. ‘ Give us 
food,’ said they, ‘if ye have it!’ 
‘By my word we will not,’ said 
Casciaba, the King’s house-steward, 
‘till the men of Erin in general 
have come to the feast.’ Then said 
those Two, ‘ Evil shall it be to you 
that we first have partaken of .your 
feast ; for we are of the people of 
Hell;’ and immediately rushed out 
and vanished into nothing. 

To the great Banquet came the 
Provincial Kings of Erin, and her 
dynasts and chieftains and young 
lords with their body-guards, and 
also the poets and professors of 
every science, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. All the men, youths, 
women and damsels, laity and 
clergy, were conducted to the Green 
of Dunangay; and the monarch rose 
up from his seat and said, ‘ My love 
to you all, to king and queen, to 
poet and ollay (i.e. interpreter of 
the laws), and to everyone that is 
here.’ Then he said to Congal 
Claen, his foster-son, ‘Goand survey 
the feast and see if everything be 
ready ; for good is thy survey and 
examination of whatever thou seest.’ 

Congal entered the feast-house 
and viewed all the feast, the viands, 
the wine, and the ale, and when he 
saw the goose eggs he wondered at 
them (for they were scarce), and he 
ate part of one and took a drink 
after it. He returned to King 
Domnall and said, ‘If the men of 
Erin were to stay three months, 
there is food and drink enough.’ 
The King was thankful for this, and 
went himself to view the feast, but 
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while he was viewing it one told 
him how the goose eggs of Bishop 
Erc of Slaine had been taken, and 
how that Bishop had cursed the 
feast and everyone who should eat 
of the eggs. ‘Who has tasted,’ 
said the King, ‘ pointing toa broken 
egg. ‘ Congal, thy foster-son, it was 
who ate of that egg,’ said they ; and 
the King thereupon fell sorrowful, 
and he was more grieved that 
Congal should have been the first 
to eat of the banned victual than if 
any other man in rin had eaten of 
it. And after this the King said, 
‘No one else shall partake of this 
feast till twelve Bishops of Erin are 
brought to bless and consecrate it, 
and avert the curse if they can.’ 
And the twelve bishops were sum- 
moned, being not far off, and they 
blessed and consecrated the feast. 
After this the hosts were seated. 
First of all the King sat on the 
golden couch; and Malodar Macha, 
King of Orgial, sat on his right 
hand, and the other provincial kings 
sat in their due places. Meat and 


drink were distributed to all, and 
they grew cheerful and merry. 
Then to every king and prince was 
carried a goose egg in a silver dish. 
But when Congal Claen looked on 
that which was set before him, it 
was only a hen egg on a wooden 


trencher, for this miracle was 
wrought by the curse of Bishop 
Ere. Congal’s men, the Ultonians, 
perceived this, and did not think it 
would be honourable to eat or sit 
there longer after such an indignity 
had been done to their chief; and a 
man of trust among them, Gair 
Gann MacStugain by name, rose and 
said, ‘It is of bad omen to thee this 
night, oh Congal, that these great 
insults are offered to thee in the 
house of the King; Malodar Macha 
seated in the place due to thee, 
and a goose egg on a silver dish to 
every chieftain in the house but 
thee alone, before whom is placed 
a hen egg on a platter.’ But Congal 
himself could not believe that 
anything in the honse of his 
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foster-father could be meant as an 
indignity to him, till Gair Gann 
rose a second time and said the 
same things, and also repeated some 
taunting verses; and then anger 
took possession of Congal’s mind, 
and he stood up and rushed to that 
part of the feast-house wherethe King 
was sitting. The King’s steward, 
not knowing who it was, came up 
and bade Congal go and sit down 
in his place, and he would get food 
and drink as well as the rest; and 
when Congal heard this he struck 
the steward a violent blow and 
made him full senseless on the floor. 

Then all in the house, and the 
King himself, were alarmed, for they 
perceived that fury was upon Congal. 
But Congal said, ‘Be not afraid, 
O King, though the injuries thou 
hast done me are great, thou needest 
not dread me now and here. I will 
state before all the injuries thou 
hast done me. The king before 
thee over Erin was Sweeny Menn. 
To him thou wast not obedient, and 
didst make a treaty with the Ulto- 
nians, and I was given to thee in 
fosterage by my father and my tribe, 
and a woman of my tribe was sent 
with me to nurse me; but thou 
sentest back the Ultonian woman 
and didst place a woman of thy 
tribe to nurse me in the garden of 
thy fortress, and it was in this 
garden a bee stung me in the eye. 
Thou wast banished by the King of 
Erin, and didst take me with thee 
to the King of Alba, who gave thee 
great honour and made a firm treaty 
with thee. Then we returned to 
Erin, and thou saidst to me, on the 
Strand of Rury, “If I become 
monarch of Erin, thon shalt have 
thy patrimony in full,’ and there- 
upon I undertook a dangerous ad- 
venture. I wert alone to the Rath 
of Ailech. The King sat on the 
green, playing chess, and his men 
around him. I flung my javelin ; it 
went through him, and his heart’s 
blood was upon the point; and his 
men fled, thinking that their foes 
were upon them. So I returned to 
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thee safe, and thou didst assume 
the sovereignty of Erin. Soon after 
this, my father, Scannal of the 
Broad Shield, died, and I came to 
thee to be made king of Ulster 
according to thy promise. Thou 
didst not fairly perform that promise, 
King; thou didst deprive me of 
Kinel Connell and Kinel Owen, and 
of Orgial, now the land of Malodar 
Macha, who is sitting there at 
thy shoulder in preference to me 
this night, in thine own house, O 
King. And a goose egg on a silver 
dish was given to him, and to mea 
hen egg on a wooden trencher. 
And I will give battle to thee and 
thy men, whom thou hast assembled 
around thee.’ Then ke went out 
of the house and the Ultonians 
followed him. 

King Domnall said to the bishops 
who were at the feast, ‘ Follow Con- 
gal and bring him back ;’ and they 
followed and threatened to curse 
him with bell and crozier if he did 
not return. ‘I swear,’ said Con- 
gal, ‘if I or any Ultonian be cursed 


by you, not one of you shall reach 


the King’s house alive.’ Terror 
seized the bishops, and Congal went 
on his way; and they cursed him 
afterwards. Then Domnall sent the 
poets after Congal to bring him 
back. ‘Ho,’ said Congal, ‘the 
generosity of Ulster is tarnished 
for ever ; we gave the poets no gifts 
in the banqueting house, and they 
are following to upbraid us.’ He 
waited for them, bade them wel- 
come, and gave them great presents; 
but when they told their embassy 
he replied, ‘There is no condition 
but a battle;’ and he went on his 
way till he reached the house of 
Kellach, his father’s brother, to 
whom he related everything from 
first to last. 

Kellach was extremely aged ; 
he heard with difficulty ; he 
could not walk, and lay always on 
a brazen couch; but he had been a 
great warrior in earlier years. 
When Congal was done speaking, 
old Kellach exposed his bare 
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sword, which he had held concealed 
under his garment, and said, ‘I 
pledge thee my word, if thou hadst 
determined on receiving any satis- 
faction from the King save a battle, 
all the Ultonians could not have saved 
thy life: I would have thrust this 
sword through thy heart. It is not 
the custom of Ultonians to accept 
any satisfaction but battle, until they 
have taken revenge for insults. I 
have seven good sons, and they shall 
go with thee to battle; and were I 
able myself I also would go, and the 
Ultonians should not be defeated 
while I had life.” And he repeated 
some poetry. The old man also 
said, ‘Go to the King of Alba, 
[Scotland], for thy mother is his 
daughter, and his wife, thy mother’s 
mother, is daughter of the King of 
Britain ; and through his relation- 
ship bring with thee the men of 
Alba and Britain to Erin to give 
battle to the King.’ 

Congal was thankful; he set 
out for Alba with one hundred 
heroes and made no delay upon sea 
or land till he arrived at Dun Mo- 
naigh [now Dunstaffnage in Lorne], 
where the King of Alba was, with 
the nobles of Alba gathered around 
him, 

Congal met outside the as- 
sembly the King’s sage and poet, 
Dudiah the Druid, who bade Con- 
gal welcome and asked news of him, 
and Congal related all the news. 
Then Congal went in to the as- 
sembly, and the King and men of 
Alba bade him welcome, and he told 
them his story from beginning to 
end. The King of Alba said, ‘I 
cannot go with thee to fight against 
the King of Erin, for I have made 
acovenant of friendship with him and 
pledged him my word; but ask my 
four sons—Hugh of the Green Dress, 
Sweeny, Congal Menn, and Domnall 
Brec, to go with thee, accompanied 
by their soldiers and heroes.’ Con- 
gal immediately asked them, and 
they liked well the thought of going 
to Erin, but each of the four would 
have Congal to feast and stay at his 
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house first, before all the rest, and 
they could not come to an agree- 
ment; therefore, Congal, King of 
Ulster, was guest that night in the 
house of the King of Alba, and he 
with all the host were well enter- 
tained there with food and drink. 
On the morrow was convened an 
assembly of the people, to know 
whether or not they should go with 
Congal Claen to Erin to give battle 
to Domnall, son of Hugh, King 
of Erin ; and they told Dudiah and 
the other Druids to prophesy to 
them and advise them, and the 
Druids predicted evil and forbade 
them togo. Dudiah repeated many 
verses, and said at the end— 
Wolves and flocks of ravens 
Shall devour the heads of your heroes. 
But prophecy avails not 
When the obstinate are on the brink of 
destruction. 


Then the King of Alba said to 
Congal, ‘ Go to the King of Britain, 
for he is thy blood relation, and I 
will send thee to his house if thou 
wilt go.’ Congal was thankful, 


and set out by sea with thirty ships 
for Britain, and they landed and 
travelled till they came where the 


King of Britain was. The King 
and men of Britain gave them wel- 
come and asked the news; and 
Congal told his news fully. 

[Here is introduced the episode of 
Conan. | 

An Assembly of the chiefs and 
men of Britain was convened to 
hold a consultation on Congal’s 
project. When all were assembled 
they saw a single great Hero ap- 
proaching them, fairest of all the 
heroes of the world, larger and 
taller than any man ; his eyes bluer 
than ice, his hips redder than fresh 
rowanberries, his teeth whiter than 
showers of pearls, his skin like the 
snow of one night. A protecting 
shield with a golden rim hung upon 
him; two battle lances were in his 
hand; he had a sword with knobs 
of seahorse tooth and gold orna- 
ments at his side; no other warlike 
accoutrements. He had golden 
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hair and a fresh ruddy countenance. 
Headvanced towards the Assembly, 
and the King ordered that he should 
not be saluted until it should be 
known whether he chose to remain 
outside the Assembly or come into 
it. But the tall fair young Hero 
paused not till he had advanced 
into the middle of the assembly 
and to the chief place, and there he 
sat down at the King’s right hand. 
‘Why hast thou seated thyself 
thus?’ said all. ‘I was given no 
place,’ answered he, ‘and therefore 
I have chosen one for myself: if I 
could see any better place, it is 
there I would sit.” The King 
smiled at this, and said, ‘ Let be: 
he has done right.’ The men asked 
his news, and he told them much 
news from all the world, and both 
men and women were delighted 
with his eloquence and with the 
beauty of his countenance. They 
asked of what race he was and his 
surname. He replied that he was 
not accustomed to tell his race or 
his surname to anyone. 

After a time, the hosts returned 
to the palace, and left the Hero 
alone outside, on the hill on which 
the meeting was held. He sat 
alone on the hillside; and when he 
had been here some while he saw 
® man coming, and knew him 
by his dress to be a Poet, and he 
bade him welcome; and the Poet 
sat down beside him and they 
talked, bat the Hero would not tell 
his tribe and surname. A heavy 
shower fell, rain and snow com- 
mingled, and the Hero put his 
shield between the Poet and the 
shower, and left his own arms and 
battledress exposed. ‘ What is this 
for?’ said the Poet. ‘If I could 
show thee,’ replied the other, 
‘ greater token of veneration I would 
do it, for the sake of thy learning.’ 
The Poet was thankful, and said, 
‘If thou wouldst think proper to 
come with me this night to my 
house, I could provide for thee food 
and lodging.’ ‘I think well of it,’ 
said the other; and they went. 
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That evening the Poet was sum- 
moned to the King’s banquet, and 
he said, ‘Not without thee,’ and 
the Hero said, ‘ In three places the 
Poet is in special request; at an 
assembly, a wedding, a banquet; 
I will not keep thee back ;’ so they 
went together to the King’s banquet. 

‘Beware,’ said the Poet, ‘if thou 
hast a marrow-bone given thee, not 
to break it or suck the marrow, for 
the marrow is the privilege of a cer- 
tain noble of the King’s household, 
and he that breaks a marrow-bone 
without his leave must pay him its 
weight in gold or else fight him, 
and he is the fighter of a hundred’ 
{the hero of a hundred fights ? ]. 

As the unknown Hero sat at the 
feast a marrow-bone came to his 
share, and he put a hand at each 
end and broke it between his 
fingers and ate the marrow. 
People saw this and wondered, and 
the Warrior to whom the marrow 
was due, being told of it, stood up 
in fury and called out opprobrious 
names against the Stranger, and 
demanded penalties; whereupon 
the Stranger flung a fragment of 
the marrow-bone at him and struck 
him in the forehead. The bone 
entered his brain and he fell 
dowr. and died. Then many 
laid hands on the Stranger, but 
he struck them down right and 
left as a hawk strikes down 
small birds, and his heroic rage 
was roused; he drew his great 
sword and his rage was terrible, so 
that all fled and left him standing 
there, and the King and Queen gazed 
on him with awe. But he said to 
them, ‘ Fear me not,’ and his anger 
passed away and fair was his visage 
and countenance. As the Queen 
gazed on him, she saw a ring on his 
finger. ‘ Whence came that ring?’ 
she asked. ‘It was my father’s,’ 
he replied. 

When the Queen heard this she 
wruyg her hands, and struck her 
breast, and tore her face, and flung 
her royal head-gear into the fire in 
the presence of al!, and she then 
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screamed aloud. ‘What means 
this, O Queen?’ said all. ‘It is 
plain,’ said she; ‘my son, who went 
away from me twenty years ago to 
learn feats of arms throughout the 
world, had that ring on his finger ; 
and now it is on the hand of a 
stranger. My son is dead.’ And 
she wrung her hands so violently 
that they thought she would die. 
The unknown Youth went near to 
her and said, ‘If thou wilt keep my 
secret, O Queen, I will tell thee 
news of thy son,’ and she promised. 
‘I am thy son, O Queen,’ said he. 
But she believed him not till she 
had looked at his right shoulder; 
‘When my son went away, I puta 
grain of gold under the top of his 
right shoulder, for an amulet and a 
mark.’ She looked there, and found 
the grain of gold under the skin. 

But the King would not believe 
that this was his son, ‘Forthree,’ said 
he, ‘ have already come, each saying 
“*T am thy son Conan.” One of them 
is red-haired, one fair-haired, and 
one brown-haired, and I sent them 
separately to make the circuit of 
Britain ; and they all have returned 
and are even now in this assembly, 
waiting for audience.’ And Congal 
said, ‘ My advice is, let this stranger 
who also calls himself Conan fight 
the other three, one after another, 
in single combat, and if he conquers 
them take him as thy son.’ ‘I am 
willing to do so,’ said the King, 
‘And I to fight to-morrow,’ said the 
Stranger. 

Early next morning Conan, who 
was the King’s real son, rose and 
went forth, and he viewed the 
clouds and said, ‘I see a cloud of 
blood over Conan the Red, and a 
cloud of blood over Conan the Fair, 
but none over Conan the Brown; 
and O Gods in heaven,’ said he, 
‘what is it that is to save Brown 
Conan from falling byme?’ Then 
he armed himself and went down to 
the bridge and waited. 

A troop came over the bridge, 
with one large red-haired hero in 
front. ‘Who art thou?’ ‘ Conan, 
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the King’sson.’ ‘ Of what wonldst 
thou wish to have this bridge full ?’ 
‘Of gold and silver.’ ‘Thou art 
no king’s son, but of some mechanic 
breed; and thou shalt die here.’ 
They fought, and the red warrior 
was slain. ‘Judged I truly ?’ asked 
Conan, and the people answered, 
‘Truly; for he was the son of an 
artisan of North Britain, and hear- 
ing that the King had no son, he 
came through ambition and said he 
was the King’s son.’ 

Conan waited, and another troop 
came across the bridge, led by a 
large-limbed warrior with fair hair. 
‘Who art thou?’ ‘Conan, the 
King’s son.’ ‘Of what wouldst 
thou choose to have this bridge 
fall?’ ‘Ofcows, horses, and flocks.’ 
‘Thou art the son of no king, but 
of a farmer; and here thou shalt 
die.’ And Conan sprang upon him 
and cut off his head, and then he 
asked the people, ‘Judged I truly 
in saying he was a farmer’s son ?’ 
and they answered, ‘ Truly.’ 

Then came a third troop with 
one gigantic brown-haired hero 
leading them. ‘Who art thou?’ 
‘Conan, the King’s son.’ ‘ Of what 
wouldst thou have this bridge full?’ 
‘Of warriors ready for battle.’ 
‘Thon art the son of a king,’ said 
Conan, ‘but not of the King of 
Britain.’ ‘Thou sayest truly,’ said 
the other ; ‘I am indeed the son of 
the King of Lochlann [Norway and 
Denmark], but my father being 
treacherously killed and I banished, 
I came to Britain. I will not con- 
tend with thee about a kingdom 
which is not due to me.’ Then 
they made peace and treaty, and 
repaired to the palace where the 
King and Queen and Congal were, 
and told their stories. 

The King was well pleased ; but 
he said, ‘I will try him further, with 
the Noble Stone, which stirs at a 
touch, but a liar or murderer can- 
not move it with all his strength ; 
and with the two steeds which will 
never run for anyone who speaks 
falsehood.’ But the stone moved for 
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Conan, and the two steeds went as 
he willed; and he was joyfully ac- 
cepted and established as the son of 
the King of Britain. 

[So ends the episode of Conan. ] 


Congal at last assembled the forces 
of Britain and Alba, and others, and 
brought them all with him to Erin, 
and gave battle to Domnall, King 
of Erin, at Moyra (Magh Rath), 
where many chiefs and fighting men 
on both sides were slain, on account 
of a goose egg. 

And the above (says the old 
narrator) is the true account of the 
Banquet of Dunangay, and the cause 
of the Battle of Moyra—an account 
here much condensed for behoof of 
our readers. 


Then follows the description of 
the Battle. It is in that extremely 
overloaded epithetical style which 
probably came into vogue in Ireland, 
thinks O’Donovan, in the eight or 
nine hundreds (ninth or tenth cen- 
tury): for example— Among them 
was many a youthful, valorous, as- 
piring, well-armed hero,void of trea- 
chery ; many a swift, triumphant, 
nobly-dressed,rapid-wounding, great- 
battled warrior, untamed; many a 
strong, vigorous, hero-slaughtering 
champion unchecked ; many a 
robust, high-headed, at-weapon-dex- 
trous,and battle-maintaining soldier 
unappalled ; many a royal, rightful, 
magnificent, spear-terrible, fierce- 
eyed, very renowned leader indomi- 
table, about to support, sustain, and 
keep up his exertion fiercely and 
valiantly, and prepared to redden 
his sword rapidly and cruelly on 
that day.’ Irish writings before 
the eight hundreds, the lives of 
saints, for instance, are simple and 
succinct in style. 

Moyra, or Moira, in Irish Magh 
Rath (Plain of the Raths or Forts), 
is now a village in the County 
Down. The actual battle, long and 
bloody (the fame whereof rang in 
the ears of all Erin for a long time 
after) was fought on that plain in 
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the Year of Grace 637. The story of 
it was often told, with the usual am- 
plifications, poetic colourings, super- 
naturalisms ; these thickening as 
the event itselfreceded into the dim 
past; and new generations made 
new versions of the renowned old 
Story, dressing it to their own 
fancies. The version of the Battle 
before us is judged by experts to 
have been composed between the 
years 1170 and 1200; the introduc- 
tory Tale of the Feast, just sum- 
marised, which is in a different and 
simpler literary manner, is evidently 
the work of another and probably 
of a later hand—for the ornate style 
went out of fashion again. Several 
written copies of the double work 
exist,—one in a vellum MS. in 
the library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, a compilation made in the 
fourteen hundreds (fifteenth cen- 
tury). Using this copy mainly, the 
approved Irishscholar John O’ Dono- 
van edited and translated the 
old tale and pre-tale for the ‘Irish 
who pub- 


Archeological Society,’ 
lished it in 1842, in a handsome 
quarto book of 360 pages, Irish and 
English on opposite pages, with in- 
troduction and numerous notes by 


the said O’Donovan : ‘a genuine 
specimen of an ancient Irish story 
founded on history.’ 

The language (he says) is un- 
doubtedly drawn from very ancient 
authorities, — that is, authorities 
which were already ancient seven 
hundred years ago. The ortho- 
graphy is archaic; there are many 
long-obsolete words and phrases, 
and many other obscurities ; also 
some defects, as well as obvious 
mistakes in transcription. A paper 
copy of The Feast and Battle, now 
in the possession of Messrs. Hodges 
and Smith, Dublin, was made in 
1721-2 by Tomaltach MacMorissy 
for James Tyrrell, and corrected by 
Peter O’Connell, a very good Irish 
scholar, and author of the best Irish 
Dictionary extant, though never 
published (MS. of which is in the 
British Museum, and a copy in 
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Trinity College, Dublin). O’Con. 
nell, in the margin of MacMorissy’s 
copy, hasexplained many of the diffi. 
cult old words and forms. 

In our own day this old subject, 
‘The Battle of Moyra,’ has been 
taken up by a New Bard, who has 
passed it through the alembic of 
his imagination and cast it intoa 
mould of English verse, with a 
vigour which the most famous Gaelic 
‘Ollav’ or ‘Anruth’ can hardly 
have surpassed; but in one thing 
the modern poet’s estate is far less 
gracious,—he has no sympathising 
audience ready to enjoy and applaud 
his song. The British Public and 
its Oracles have little stomach, as 
we said, for ‘Irish kings’ and the 
like ; the region of Irish Archeology 
is to them indeed as a cave, dark, 
damp, and cold—tlike the inside of 
New Grange tumulus toan unwilling 
and uninterested visitor. Bring 
your wares of Keltic antiquity and 
romance to the London market from 
Brittany, or Wales, or Scotland, and 
some one may look at them. Here 
and there, however, must be a 
reader who can heartily rejoice ina 
tind of real poetry—of pure gold 
from whatever mine; and, moreover, 
the British Public and the English- 
speaking and reading Public are 
already far from being co-extensive 
terms, and before long the former 
will be to the latter but as a regiment 
to an army. 

The author of ‘ Congal ’ has taken 
the leading incidents of his poem 
from the old double tale of the 
Feast and the Battle. There are five 
short ‘ books.’ The metre is that of 
old Chapman’s Homer, handled not 
imitatively but with individual skill 
and force; the imagery (while taken 
direct from nature) recalls the 
world-famous Greek Songs them- 
selves, of [lion and of Odysseus. 

It was in ‘loud-lark-carolling 
May ’ that Congal, King of Ulster, 
set forth with his host for the Rath 
of Dunangaéy on the river Boyne, 
bidden to the great banque’ held by 
Domnall, Monarch of Erin. What 
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happened there we know. The 


banquet came under the curse of a 
bishop of the Christian religion (at 
this time in deadly contest with 
paganism) and ended in discord. 
Congal goes to Alba and to Britain, 
makes alliances, collects a great host, 
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and returns to Erin to attack and 
dethrone Domnall. In the third 
book we find the fleet arrived on 
the east coast of Ulster and pre- 
paring to Jand its combined army. 
The landing is effected, but with 
fearful omens accompanying. 


Exclaimed an aged mariner who by the main-mast stood— 
‘O’er all the Dalaradian hills there hangs a cloud of blood. 


‘Gore-drops fall from its edges.’ 


‘Peace, fool,’ the King returned, 


“Twas but the early morning mist that in the sunrise burned.’ 
And cried to thrust the barques ashore where in a winding bay, 
Far camped along the margent foam, the hosts of Ulster lay 


Expectant. 


Forth the anchors went; and shoreward swinging round, 


The lofty poops of all the fleet together took the ground, 

Harsh grinding on the pebbly beach: then, like as though a witch, 
Brewing her charm in cauldron black, should chance at owlet’s scritch 
Hooting athwart the gloom, to turn her head aside, the while 

Winds bellow, and the fell contents on all sides overboil: 

So, down the steep, dark galley’s sides leaped they: so, spuming o’er, 
They crowded from the teeming holds, and spread along the shore 


In blackening streams, 


The Ulster hosts with acclamation loud 


Gave welcome; and the ranks were filled. 


But while they stood, a cloud 


Stood overhead; and, as the thought a dreaming man conceives, 

Which he, the while, some wondrous thing of import vast believes, 
Grows folly, when his waking mind scans it; so, in the frown 

Of that immense, sky-filling cloud the great hills dwindled down; 

And all the sable-sided hulks that loomed so large before 

Small now as poor men’s fisher-craft showed on the darkened shore. 
Awed in the gathering gloom, the hosts’ stood silent; till there came 

A clap of thunder, and therewith a sheet of levin-flame 

Dropt in white curtain straight from heaven between them and the ships: 
And when the pale day-light returned, after that keen eclipse, 

In smoke and smouldering flame the ships stood burning: o’er their sides 
The sailors leaped: while moaning deep, sudden, the refluent tides 

Gave all their dry keels to the wind: the wind whose waftings fair 

Had borne them thither through the deep, thence bore them off through air, 
In fire and smoke: through all the host, like flakes of driving snow, 

The embers fell; and all their cheeks scorched in the fervid glow. 


Nor did the bodements cease after 
they had encamped for the night. 
The ancient gods and demons of 


Erin bestirred themselves to warn 
King Congal, who holds by pagan- 
ism, of his coming fate. 


Around the Mound of Sighs 


They filled the woody-sided vale; but no sweet sleep their eyes 
Refreshed that night: for all the night, around their echoing camp, 
Was heard continuous from the hills, a sound as of the tramp 

Of giant footsteps; but so thick the white mist lay around 


None saw the Walker save the King. 


He, starting at the sound, 


Called to his foot his fierce red hound; athwart his shoulders east 

A shaggy mantle, grasped his spear, and through the moonlight passed 
Alone up dark Ben-Boli’s heights, toward which, above the woods, 
With sound as when at close of eve the noise of falling floods 

Is borne to shepherd’s ear remote on stilly upland lawn, 

The steps along the mountain side with hollow fall came on. 

Fast beat the hero’s heart; and close down-crouching by his knee 
Trembled the hound, while through the haze, huge as through mists at sea, 
The week-long-sleepless mariner descries some mountain-cape, 
Wreck-infamous, rise on his lee, appeared a monstrous Shape 

Striding impatient, like a man much grieved, who walks alone 
Considering of a cruel wrong: down from his shoulders thrown 
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A mantle, skirted stiff with soil splashed from the miry ground, 
At every stride against his calves struck with as loud rebound 
As makes the mainsail of a ship brought up along the blast, 
When with the coil of all its ropes it beats the sounding mast. 
So striding vast, the giant pass’d; the King held fast his breath; 
Motionless, save his throbbing heart; and still and chill as death 
Stood listening while, a second time, the giant took the round 
Of all the camp: but when at length, for the third time, the sound 
Came up, and through the parting haze a third time huge and dim 
Rose out the Shape, the valiant hound sprang forth and challenged him. 
And forth, disdaining that a dog should put Sim so to shame, 
Sprang Congal, and essayed to speak. 
‘Dread Shadow, stand. Proclaim 
‘What would’st thou, that thou thus all night around my camp should’st keep 
‘Thy troublous vigil; banishing the wholesome gift of sleep 
‘From all our eyes, who, though inured to dreadful sounds and sights 
‘ By land and sea, have never yet in all our perilous nights 
‘Lain in the ward of such a guard.’ 
The Shape made answer none; 
But with stern wafture of its hand, went angrier striding on, 
Shaking the earth with heavier steps. Then Congal on his track 
Sprang fearless. 
‘ Answer me, thou Churl,’ he cried. ‘I bid thee back!’ 
But while he spoke, the giant’s cloak around his shoulders grew 
Like to a black bulged thunder-cloud; and sudden out there flew 
From all its angry swelling folds, with uproar unconfined, 
Direct. against the King’s pursuit, a mighty blast of wind: 
Loud flapped the mantle tempest-lined, while fluttering down the gale, 
As leaves in Autumn, man and hound were swept into the vale, 
And, heard o’er all the huge uproar, through startled Dalaray 
The giant went, with stamp and clash, departing south away. 


This giant was Manannan Mac Lir, name. The army pursued its march 


‘Son of the Sea,’ guardian of the notwithstanding, and encountered a 
coasts of Erin,—and from whom, it still more dreadful warning. 
is said, the Isle of Man takes its 


And now, at dawn, to cross the fords, hard-by the royal town, 
The fresh, well-ordered, vigorous bands in gallant ranks drew down: 
When, lo, a Spectre horrible, of more than human size, 
Full in the middle of the ford took all their wondering eyes. 
A ghastly woman it appeared, with grey dishevelled hair 
Biood-draggled, and with sharp-boned arms, and fingers crook’d and spare 
Dabbling and washing in the ford, where mid-leg deep she stood 
Beside a heap of heads and limbs that swam in oozing blood, 
Whereon and on a glittering heap of raiment rich and brave 
With swift, pernicious hands she scooped and pour'd the crimson’d wave. 
And though the stream approaching her ran tranquil, clear and bright, 
Sand-gleaming between verdant banks, a fair and peaceful sight, 
Downward the blood-polluted flood rode turbid, strong, and proud, 
With heady-eddying dangerous whirls and surges dashing loud. 

All stood aghast. But Kellach cried, ‘Advance me to the bank; 
‘Tl speak the Hag.’ 

But back, instead, his trembling bearers shrank. 
Then Congal from the foremost rank a spear-cast forward strode, , 
And said, 
‘Who art thou, hideous one; and from what curst abode 

‘Comest thou thus in open day the hearts of men to freeze ; 
‘And whose lopp’d heads and severed limbs and bloody vests are these?’ 

‘1 am the Washer of the Ford,’ she answered; ‘and my race 
‘Is of the Tuath de Danaan line of Magi; and my place 
‘For toil is in the running streams of Erin; and my cave 
‘For sleep is in the middle of the shell-heaped Cairn of Maev, 
‘High up on haunted Knocknarea; and this fine carnage-heap 
‘Before me, and these silken vests and mantles which I steep 
‘Thus in the running water, are the severed heads and hands 
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‘And spear-torn scarfs ‘and tunics of these gay-dressed, gallant bands 
‘Whom thou, oh Congal, leadest to death. And>this,’ the Fury: said, 
Uplifting by the clotted locks what seemed a dead: man’s head, 
‘Is thine own head, oh ;Congal,’ 
Therewith she rose in air, 
And vanished from the, warriors’ view, leaving the river bare 
Of all but running water. But! Congal drew his sword 
And with a loud defying shout, plunged madly in the ford, 
Probing the empty pools; then stood, and from the middle flood 
Exclaimed ; 
‘Here stand-I, and here swear that till the tide of blood 
‘Thus laves my knees, I Will not turn for threat of Devil or Ghost, 
‘Fairy or lying Spirit accurst, while one of all this host 
‘Follows my leading.’ 
Conan Rodd sprang nindling forth and cried, 
0 


‘I fail thee not, for one, my King:’ and stood by Congal’s side, 
Grasping his hand. 


The. Battle itself is described with true Monette fire ; beginning: thus 
with a movement of solemn swiftness : 


Swiftly they cleared the narrowing space of plain ground interposed ; 
And, bearing each an even front, from wing to wing they closed. 
A shudder at the closing shock thrill’d through the grassy plain, 
And all the sedgy-sided pools of Lagan sighed again. 


This is followed by many feats of arms and furious personal encounters. 


But as a pack of curled waves clamouring on 
Divide and ride to either side, resurging, round a stone 
That makes the. tide-mark; or as storms, rebounding from the breast 
Of some impassive mountain huge, go raving forth in quest 
Of things prehensible, broad oaks, or wide-eaved homes of men, 
To wreak their wrath on; bellowing forth from every hollow glen 
That girds the mighty mountain foot, they on the open vale 
Issue tremendous: groan the woods: the trembling mothers pale 
Beneath their straining rafters crouch, or, driven from hut and hall, 
Hie to the covert of some rock or rock-built castle wall: 
So Brazil's battle, burst in twain against the steadfast face 
Of Kinel-Conail, still pursued, oblique, its headlong race 
Past the impenetrable ranks; and, swift as winter wind, 
Fell thundering down the lanes of Death, on Orgiall’s host. behind. 
Clan-Colla split before the shock: Clan-Brassilagh poured. in ; 
And dire confusion filled the plain, and dreadful grew the din. 


King Congal meets Conal, a great warrior on the opposing side : 


They cast their spears together. Each resounding weapon stood 
To socket in the opposing shield; and Congal’s point drew blood. 
Then forth, to snatch his weapon back, the King of Ulater sprung; 
But Conal, with a wrestler’s leap, his arms around l:im flung; 
By flank and shoulder taking hold: nor was King Cvungal slow 
With ready-darted hands expert to grapple with his foe, 

Shoulder and flank: a moment thus stood either mighty man ; 
Then, in a gathering heave, their game the athlete pair began, 
With lifts and thrusts impetuous; with swift-reversing pulls, 
And solid stands immovable, as young encountering bulls; 

And counter-prancing dizzy whirls; till; in the rapid round, 

The feet of either hero seemed to leave the circling ground, 
Though firm as palace-pillars stood their feet beneath them still ; 
For neither yet felt any lack of athlete force or skill ; 

But each deemed victory his own: for Congal, where he stood, 
Saw the fast-falling drops that soon would sink the swelling flood 
Of Conal’s strength; and Conal, still unconscious of the waste, 
Invoked his glorious sires, and all his loins -with rigour braced ; 
Son of the son of Nindid, son of Fergus, as he was, 
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Son of great Conal Gulban ;—and he pushed him without pause ;— 
Son of renowned Nine-Hostager;—and one great heave he gave 

Of his whole heroic body, as the sea upheaves a wave, 

A long strong-rising wave of nine, that from the wallowing floor 
Of ocean, when a storm has ceased, nigh to some beachy shore, 
Shows with a sudden black-piled bulk, and swallowing in its sweep 
Accumulated water-heaps from all the hollowed deep, 

Soars, foams, o'erhangs its glassy gulfs; then, stooping with a roar 


Immeasurable of sea-cascades, stuns all the soundin 
With such a heave great Conal rose, rushed on 


shore : 
, overhung 


His down-bent foe, and to the earth the King of Ulster flung. 


The story of the Battle we cannot 
pursue further; or do more than 
hint that Congal at last receives his 
mortal wound from the hand of a 
despised ‘ natural,’ or half-idiot, and 
victory rests with King Domnall. 
Milder pictures, too, there are, ex- 
cellent in drawing and colouring. 
If anyone says that all this is 
without interest for him, there is 
nothing to be said in reply; and if 
he says it is not good poetry, it 
would be still more useless to 
answer. If the extracts do not 
speak for themselves, it boots little 
to speak for them. It is not part 


of the plan of this paper to review 


Congal, to put it into the winnow- 
ing machine of criticism, but to 
point to it as one of the works in 
recent poetic literature worthiest 
of being known and studied. 

The author is no untried man in 
the world of letters and the world 
of practical life. Samu. Frercuson, 
Q.C., LL.D., &c. &c., Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records of Ireland, is 


a distinguished archeologist, as well 
asa poet. Though his poems, asa 
whole, are far less known than the 
ought to be, The Forging of the Anchor 
has long ago taken its place among 
classical English lyrics; nor is it 
any longer a secret that the admir- 
able piece of humour called Father 
Tom and the Pope, which, like The 
Anchor, first appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and has delighted 
so many readers, is also his. In this 
era of advertising and trumpet- 
blowing, he is one of those who have 
preferred to be private. At what 
time the public shall begin to re- 
cognize the place in English poetry 
of the author of Congal and Lays 
of the Western Gael and Other 
Poems is more their concern than 
his. But the Old Dustman, Father 
Time, though he may be slow, does 
not fail to carry off rubbish in his 
cart; while things of worth, great 
or small, become added to the in- 
heritance of the human race. 
P. W. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE. 
By a Lapy. 


IV. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


HERE is no subject so difficult 
to treat fairly as the manners 
of our neighbours. The salient 
characteristics of nations and in- 
dividuals are seldom their most 
pleasing ones, and it is too much 
the tendency of criticism to wear 
the garb of blame. Many of us 
unconsciously share the prejudices 
of that enlightened traveller who 
declared in disgust that, could he 
have conceived it possible that the 
Continent would be so unlike Eng- 
land, he would never have gone 
abroad. Of course ‘unconsciously,’ 
for this is pre-eminently the age of 
internationalities and _ enlighten- 
ment, and we are all eager to com- 
pare, to learn, to select, and to 
survive as specimens of the fittest. 
Still we do slip that narrow gauge, 
called prejudice, like a little travel- 
ling thermometer into our coat 
pockets, and pull it out only too 
readily upon the smallest possible 
provocation, with a nod of triumph 
or a chuckle of silent satisfaction 
at the superior state of our own 
social atmosphere. 

We have in a former paper 
adverted to the want of manner 
that jars upon us in ordinary 
German life. On the other hand, 
our scrupulousness as to form, our 
dismay at the want of refinement 
that is only too common a table 
trait amongst our Teutonic friends, 
is looked upon by some amongst 
them with contempt; they regard 
it as a finikin fastidiousness that 
betokens alike affectation and 
effeminacy, and betrays a smallness 
of mind that practically precludes 
the possibility of a just judgment. 
They tell us that we lay too much 
stress on the unimportant details 
of manner, and that we should 
judge a man by his merits, and not 


by his ‘nice conduct of a clouded 
cane,’ or the way in which he cuts 
up his food and conveys it to his 
mouth. 

Such persons adopt an aggres- 
sive coarseness of behaviour, 
supposing it to denote a fine 
independence of the shams and 
conventionalities of life, and it is 
in vain you would try to persuade 
them that a man may combine 
eminent talents, incorruptible 
integrity, and the purest repub- 
lican principles with some regard 
for the amenities of civilised life 
and the feelings of his neighbours. 
We all remember Thackeray’s story 
of the man who rescued him from 
brigands, and lent him 1,700l., but 
whom he felt himself obliged to: 
cut, having met him later at a 
table-d’héte where he was seen to 
convey peas to his mouth with the 
assistance of his knife; and how 
he goes on to relate that he saw 
the charming Princess of Potz- 
tausend- Donnerwetter performing 
hideous feats of knife jugglery at. 
the royal table of her illustrious. 
relatives without blushing, but 
how and why, in her case, he con- 
doned the otherwise unpardonable 
offence. It has happened to the 
writer of these pages to sup, more 
than once, at royal, serene, tran- 
sparent, and impalpable tables, 
where the service has been of fine 
gold, and the air literally charged 
with diamonds and decorations, 
and yet to tremble at the dangerous 
dexterity of her neighbours as, 
ignoring the humble merits of the 
fork and spoon, they performed 
surprising and audacious tricks 
with knives of Damascene sharp- 
ness. Itis only fair to add, how- 
ever, that for the most part these 
distinguished personages belonged 
to a past generation, and that a 
marked improvement may be 
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observed in the manners of young 
Germany in this respect. In the 
houses of the rich, English tutors, 
governesses, and ‘ bonnes’ are popu- 
lar institutions, and persons of 
good breeding are quite willing to 
believe that moral integrity and 
even intellectual eminence may be 
combined with seemliness of con- 
duct at table. 

I remember once overhearing a 
charming’ German lady say to a 
countrywoman of my own, whose 
acquaintance she had evidently only 
casually made at the table-d’hite 
dinner from which we had just risen, 
“I knew directly you were English ; 
you ate so prettily ’—a rather unusual 
style of compliment, but very cha- 
racteristic, and none the less sincere 
for the unconscious epigram that 
lay hid beneath its artlessness. 
Very present also to my mind is a 
droll. dinner scene that threatened 
at one moment to end somewhat 
tragi-comically; and, as a little il- 
lustration is allowed to be better 


than a good deal of argument, I 
will venture, whilst on the subject 
of table traits, to record it here. 
Scene, the Vier Jahreszeiten at 
Wiesbaden ; time, the midday table- 


White. The table was crowded, 
and opposite to our party sat a 
stern middle-aged Briton, of the 
iron-grey, wiry-whiskered type; 
strong as to boots, rough as to tra- 
velling suit, uncompromising as to 
¢leanliness. The whole man cried 
loudly of brushes, soap, water, baths, 
and bristles. To him enters pre- 
sently, with much bustle and scrap- 
ing of chair-legs, a fat, respectable, 
and (apparently) good-tempered 
German. He mops his face with a 
violent-coloured handkerchief, makes 
various inarticulate noises not usual 
in polite society, intermixed with 
such adjurations to things in general 
as ‘Du lieber Himmel! Herr je! 
Was fiir eine Hitze!’ and so on. 
He of the tweed suit and bristling 
whiskers glances momentarily as- 
kance at his neighbour, as who 
should say, ‘What specimen ‘of hu- 
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manity is this?’ Then slightly draw- 
ing his chair aside, and modifying 
the expression of disgust and sur- 
prise that has momentarily illu- 
mined his impassive countenance, 
calmly continues his decorous meal. 
His neighbour, however, disgusted 
perhaps in his turn by his excla- 
mations meeting with no response, 
annoyed, perhaps, by the ‘stony 
British stare’ of the iron-grey man, 
overcome by that sense of tedium 
vite’ which a pause in the service 
is apt to superinduce in even better 
regulated dispositions, runs his 
hands through his hair, rubs his 
head on each side, and plunges his 
not overclean digits into the dessert 
dish nearest to him. He has al- 
ready cracked and eaten an almond, 
and is returning for a chocolate 
cake, when his hand is suddenly 
arrested in mid-air. 

‘Mossir!’ cries the indignant 
Briton, grasping his arm as in a 
vice, and in default of German (it 
wasn’t expected in the army exami- 
nations of the period) speaking such 
French as indignation gave him in 
that hour, ‘ Mossir! ne pouvez pas! 
me faisons mal, mossir, me faisons 
mal, 1cr!’ and the honest gentle- 
man laid an expressive hand on the 
anti-climax of his waistcoat. 

‘Shir! mishter!’ cries the out- 
raged Teuton (observe, in perfectly 
understandable, if somewhat eccen- 
tric, English), ‘shir, you are not 
von chentlemansh ; you know not 
was ish de pehaviour ; you dreat me 
like von bigsh.’ 

‘ Pigs?’ shouted Colonel O’ Reilly, 
his yellow Indian face all aflame 
with hot Celtic blood. ‘ By dash, 
sir, it’s you that have said it; and, 
by blank, sir, I’m not the man 
to conthradict ye!’ General up- 
roar, scuffle, and confusion. Mine 
host appears”npon the scene and 
endeavours to pour oil upon the 
troubled repast. Notes of exclama- 
tior, indignation, admiration, and 
adjuration fly about like hailstones, 
till at length the more practical of 
the party remembering that the 
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dinner calls forimmediate discussion, 
whereas the episode may be re- 
legated for post-prandial considera- 
tion, the hubbub ceases, and order 
reigns once more at Warsaw. 
Colonel O'Reilly, naturally su- 
premely indifferent to being told 
that he is not a gentleman by an 
excited German bagman, stalks 
calmly out of the room, and we 
have the pleasure of seeing him a 
few hours later dining Sdinurety 
and with dignity, in spotless soli- 
tude, at a little round table with 
mine host in abject attendance. He 
was evidently of Mr. Emerson’s 
opinion, and ‘could better eat with 
one that did not respect the truth 
or the laws than with a sloven or 
unpresentable person.’ 

Speaking roundly, one would say 
that the German manner is rough. 
It would almost seem as though 
there were pride in the unpliability 
that shocks us. We are, ourselves, 


not a demonstrative people; we 
have never been accused of easy 
manners ; but we sin rather by 


omission than by commission. We 
are silent, sometimes from shyness, 
sometimes, it may be, from pride; 
but as a rule we go quietly through 
life, and do not pique ourselves on 
want of politeness or glory in giving 
an uncouth answer when acivil one 
would do equally well. Englishmen 
cannot now swagger over the Con- 
tinent as they did in the post- 
Waterloo days, and during the 
halcyon period of the Palmerston 
premiership. We} have been told, 
more than once, lately that we 
are politically ‘nowhere,’ and that 
socially Russian princes and 
American cousins have altogether 
extinguished us. There has been 
an ill-concealed contempt of our 
insularity, an impatient pity of our 
contractedness, a. disgust at our 
want of martial ardour, a re- 
prehension of our tame turning of 
the cheek, already smitten, to the 
smiter, a general reprobation of 
our feebleness and degeneracy 
somewhat galling to the spirit of 
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Englishmen. Bluster has hitherto 
not been greatly esteemed amongst 
us, yet when we have had things to 
do we have not shrunk from the 
doing ; whatever our policy may be, 
and whatever our faults as a nation, 
as individuals we are not cowards. 
The British traveller is apt to be 
considerably exercised in spirit now- 
a-days by the repellent roughness, 
the sort of aggressive ‘ Jack in office’ 
manner that petty Prussian officials, 
in all the inflated self-importance 
of triumphant red-tapeism and 
successful bureaucracy, are apt to 
adopt on (or without) the slightest 
provocation. It is a little hard for 
a being whose immemorial boast, 
man and boy, it has been (as it 
was that of his father before him) 
that he could ‘lick’ any three 
given ‘foreigners,’ singlehanded, 
to find himself tied to an official 
string, put in the wrong about 
nothing, not allowed to put 
himself in the right and slip the 
ignominious collar. 

On the other hand, we ought to 
be patient ; we ought to recognise 
in our cousins-german our natural 
allies, by blood, by religion, by that 
very earnestness and devotion and 
thoroughness which have brought 
about such magnificent results in sc 
incredibly short a space of time. 
The determination, the silent en- 
durance, the wholesale sacrifice, the 
unmurmuring devotion to duty, the 
total absence of anything like brag 
or boast both before, during, and 
even after the late Franco-Prussian 
war, are all qualities so dear to our 
own hearts, so calculated to win 
respect and admiration from us, 
that surely we need not be super- 
sensitive as to the snubs we get now 
and then from our successful rela- 
tives. Because our laurels are some- 
what sere and yellow, we should not 
forget how we felt when the intoxi- 
cation of victory was ours; and if 
the Prussian eye has a suspicious 
glance in it, ready to see affront in 
the quiver of an eyelash or the 
tension of a muscle, we should re- 
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turn the questioning gaze frankly 
and fearlessly, and show no anger 
in reply. It is natural that the 
talk of these modern Titans should 
be somewhat tall, and their demands 
on our admiration somewhat exces- 
sive; we, on our part, should bear 
in mind that there is trial as well 
as triumph in the position of the 
nouveau riche, who wakes up sud- 
denly to find himself a millionaire, 
and is (somewhat unreasonably), 
expected by society to comport 
himself as modestly as though 
Fortune had not turned her wheel, 
and he were still sweeping out the 
shop. 

Manner, in Germany, varies ac- 
cording to grades and classes after 
a fashion quite impossible in Eng- 
land, where there is such a fusion 
of society that it would be difficult 
to define with any precision where 
one class leaves off and the other 
begins. 

You have, for instance, the mili- 
tary manner, which consists in 
well-squared shoulders, a well-belted 
waist, a regulation spine, an angular 
elbow, a click of the heels, a salute 
that is meant to be at once fascinat- 
ing and haughty, and a pronounced 
contempt for everything civilian 
beneath the grade of a privy coun- 
cillor or a first secretary. And 
you have the diplomatic manner, 
which is refined, lofty, guarded, 
perhaps slightly mysterious, but at 
the same time gently unbending, 
always gallant, often epigrammatic, 
and generally altogether amiable, 
easy, and charming. It may be a 
feminine prejudice, but great states- 
men seem to understand better how 
to treat women than do great war- 
riors. They have not the hand for 
ever on the sword-bilt, there is less 
command in their eye and more 
amenity in their glance ; the sense 
of steel and the smell of powder, 
the ghastly traditions of blood and 
iron, do not oppress you, as in the 
presence of these grisly heroes : it is, 
in fact, easier to bandy words with 
the greatest of modern statesmen 
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than to attempt the mildest joke,that 
might be construed into a slight of 
his regiment ora slur on his Father- 
land, with the feeblest little fledg- 
ling of a Fihndrich. A diplomatist 
is seldom above being charmed by 
a pretty face, a lively manner, or a 
tasteful toilet; and he pays his 
compliments so dexterously, and 
shows his appreciation with such 
fine tact, that he puts the shyest 
débutante at her ease, and confirms 
her success before a quarter of an 
hour has elapsed. But your eagle- 
crested warrior, to show his stoical 
disregard of the Capuan luxuries 
surrounding him, will drag his 
sword after him, stalk calmly 
through your train, and when asked 
to take his spurs out of your furbe- 
lows, does it with no more animated 
expression of regret for the devas- 
tation he has caused than might 
be expected of an automaton. 

No doubt the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number is a suund 
politico-economical principle ; but— 
away from Berlin—you will hear 
many a sigh over the snug obscurity 
of former days, when each little 
State enjoyed its own social plea- 
sures, and talked of a united 
Fatherland much as the Mahom- 
medan talks of Paradise, not quite 
realising how soon and how far the 
tips of the Prussian eagle’s wings 
were to extend beyond their own 
borders, and safe in sentimental 
patriotic generalities, of which beer 
was often the foundation and bathos 
the outcome. 

Now-a-days, when Hanover, for 
instance, is garrisoned by Prussian 
regiments, when such as have not 
disappeared into space of the indi- 
genous troops of smaller States are 
sent far afield to distant frontier 
towns, the inhabitants seem much 
like school-children, bound, under 
the stern eye of their master, to 
be on their best behaviour; there 
is a sense of restraint, a division 
of opinion, a chafing under ‘the 
wounding cords that bind and 
strain,’ which looks treasonably like 
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regret for the day of small things. 
The change has not improved the 
tone of social life; there is an un- 
certainty, a suspicion, a wavering 
towards the new, a clinging to the 
old, that has disturbed the former 
free, unrestrained kindliness of in- 
tercourse. The suaviter in modo 
has suffered on either side. Whilst 
the weak clamour against the fortiter 
in re, the might which these not 
too merciful giants declare is their 
right, they, on their part, gaze on 
the futile resistance of the protected 
and governed with a glance not 
exactly calculated to inspire love 
in recalcitrant bosoms. 

But to return to our theme. We 
have the legal manner. Not perhaps 
what, at a first glance, we might 
expect it to be. There is nothing 


of the Bacon philosophy or the 
Burleigh nod about it ; judicial calm 
and magisterial dignity are not its 
characteristics ; on the contrary, it 
is, taken in the aggregate, brisk, 
clamorous, pert, and persistent; it 


tells of the would-be orator, member 
of Parliament, minister, statesman, 
regenerator of his country. Some 
years ago, when every little local 
advocate had something to say as to 
the grievances of Reuss and Greiz, 
when the Bergs and the Bachs had 
their boundaries, and the Krah- 
winkel cock crowed the loudest of 
all, there arose upon the political 
horizon of Germany a figure, heroic 
in its massive muscularity of out- 
line, and wielding the battle-axe of 
despotic authority with almost 
Berserker wrath. Prince Bismarck, 
then simply Herr von Bismarck, 
the hated and despised of the popu- 
lar party, was already famous for 
his grim and terse comprehensive- 
ness of expression. He had just 
done a magnificent silent stroke of 
business with the prime minister of 
another country, and as he bade 
him farewell, remarked, in his own 
quiet way, ‘And now I am going 
home to sit upon the lawyers!’ 
Nothing could be more trenchant ; 
but one must, perhaps, have lived 


in Germany pour bien ‘goiter la 
plaisanterie. 

Again, we have the professorial 
manner, of which the exponent parts 
are popularly supposed to be spec- 
tacles, indifference to the ordinary 
sublunary affairs of life, and an 
unlimited faculty for evolving 
camels (or anything else) out of 
that inner consciousness which fur- 
nishes the owner with a never-fail- 
ing supply cf happy abstractions. 
Yet who that has lived in Ger- 
many will hesitate to take off his 
hat, and stand bareheaded in re- 
spectful admiration of that modesty 
of manner, that singleness of pur- 
pose, that simplicity of mind, which 
distinguish her great meu? Whether 
artists, philosophers, poets, or phy- 
sicians; whether Nature claims 
them as her own, or art or sci- 
ence say, ‘These are mine,’ they 
go their silent way, looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, 
not expecting admiration, not claim- 
ing recognition, scarcely desiring 
reward ; certain only of one thing, 
and happy in the certainty that if 
they labour with love, if they do 
good work for, the work’s sake, 
they will not have lived in vain. 
We may laugh at their helplessness, 
their absence of mind, their care- 
less costume, their want of savoir 
vivre, but it is with a tender 
laughter that savours more of love 
than ridicule; that is aware of its 
own folly, and is mentally conscious 
that it only ripples round the feet 
of these great ones, whose heads 
have already struck the stars. 
There is an utter absence of all 
self-consciousness or grimace about 
them; and if we criticise their 
outer men it is with the banter of 
affection, just as we keep our little 
playful familiarities for those we 
love best at home, and cut ourfeeble 
jokes upon the peculiarities and 
characteristics of our favourites. 

Again, thereisthestudent-manner, 
in contemplating the antics of which 
we seem to be conning a page out 
of some chronicle of the Middle Ages. 
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Its jack-boots and’ rapiers, © its 
long hair and embroidered breeches, 
its pipes and beeriness, its sliced 
ears and slit noses, its smoking bouts 
and drinking orgies, its unions and 
guilds and wild minstrelsy, are so 
many anachronisms. These noisy 
swashbucklers, whose hands are for 
ever on their rapiers, whose creed 
is a word and a blow, whose 
favourite butt is thedecorous citizen, 
who jeer at the Philistine virtues, 
and use the world as abusing it, 
are a rather terrible class. They 
pride themselves on this super- 
exuberance of youth, and do not 
hesitate to play any pranks that 
suggest themselves should genial 
inspiration move them to midnight 
wassail, but, fortunately for the non- 
student world, time puts a merci- 
ful period to these follies, and even 
the wildest Bursch cannot carry 
his peculiar traditions into social life 
with him. 

In a country where coronets and 
quarterings are counted up as car- 
dinal virtues, where the pretensions 
of the canaille are cavilled at, the 
bourgeoisie snubbed, the noble di- 
vided from the ‘ignoble,’ even in 
the ranks of the theatres, and where, 
without a title, you cannot go to 
Court, we are sure to find a vast 
amount of etiquette; but (my Ger- 
man friends will be angry with me, I 
know) we must not expect: too much 
politeness. When we come to speak 
of language we shall see that the 
cumbrous phraseology of etiquette 
counts for more than that simple 

oliteness of the heart, which is 
bat the sublimated abnegation of 
self that marks the manner of the 
true gentleman. Again, when we 
come to speak of woman, her posi- 
tion and her work, we shall see how 
much more fortunate are we than 
our German sisters in these par- 
ticulars; how much more tenderly 
we are treated; how far greater a 
liberty of action is allowed us, and 
how fair and free are our lives when 
compared with theirs. 

It is true that a larger social 
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horizon is opening for Germany; 
the partition of class prejudices 
must fall as the sphere of action is 
widened, as men learn to see that 
all work is honourable if under. 
taken in an honourable spirit, when 
bankers and merchants will cease 
to be, as is now the case, almost 
exclusively Israelites ; when younger 
sons will don the robe and assume 
the cassock, and cure the sick, and 
acknowledge that the office dignifies 
the man at least as much as the 
man dignifies the office. Until then, 
perhaps, the roughness of manner, 
the want of manner that shocks us 
in the mass of the German middle. 
class, will keep noble and simple 
apart. It scarcely can be otherwise ; 
yet all who love Germany must 
long for the day when a wider and 
more liberal view in these matters 
shall be hers, and when progress 
and development shall have cast 
for ever into the background that 
petty personal view of things which 
for long years kept her small de- 
spite her innate elements of great- 
ness. 

But, before I pass away from the 
subject, let me say a word of that 
true-hearted, simple, childlike man- 
ner that belongs to no class, that is 
independent of rank or profession, 
that wins your confidence, that 
makes your heart warm within you, 
that shines like truth itself ont of 
the honest eyes that are looking 
into yours, and clasps your hand in 
blameless brotherhood. Even as I 
write these words a scene rises 
before my eyes of a long garden- 
parlour, with windows that look on 
the one side into the dusty poplar- 
bordered road, and on the other 
across a rough grassplat, where 
the great walnut-tree makes a 
chequered shade, and the old sun- 
dial is marking the silent hours. 
Two children, a boy and a girl, are 
sprawling on the bare floor; the 
afternoon is hot, and they are tired 
of play out of doors. Somewhat 
fretful, as is the manner of their 
kind under such circumstances, 
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they fling their arms and legs to 
aa fro, and stare at the window. 
Suddenly the Herr Professor passes 
at @ swinging trot; he is going to 
his Kegel-club beyond the town- 
gates, but he catches a glimpse of 
the two little red, discontented 
faces, and turning in, takes a book 
from the table, and without further 
greeting or preamble begins to read. 
With chin in hand, and eyes big 
with wonder and expectation, the 
children gaze up at the Herr Pro- 
fessor (his name is known all over 
the civilised globe) as he tells them 
the immortal Méirchen of Aschen- 
bridel. When he comes to— 


Riick i di giick 
Blut ist im Schuck, 


the eyes grow rounder and the 
gaze more intent. The humorous 
manner, the dear kindly voice, hold 
others enthralled besides the little 
unconscious sensationalists. Ah 


me! it is all over now, I went there 
the other day, and they had put a 


smart new storey on the top of the 
summer parlour: a Tivoli had been 
instituted opposite, and the tum-ti- 
tum of the drum and the tootle- 
tooing of the cornet made night 
hideous. | Where the walnut-tree 
stood, a cockney summer-house 
flaunted in gimcrack splendour, 
and the dear old sun-dial had dis- 
appeared altogether from the face 
of the earth, out of love with the 
changes that told the ‘times were 
out of joint.’ The story was told; 
Cinderella had driven off with her 
prince in the. pumpkin chariot; 
the wise kind eyes were closed; the 
voice we had loved was silent; and 
out in the churchyard, extra muros, 
the Busy brain was resting from its 
labours, and a hic jacet told us all 
that remained to tell of the story. 
Of that reticence of manner which 
we are apt to consider as one of the 
essentials of good breeding our 
cousins-german know nothing. As 
a rule all classes talk at the top of 
their very powerful voices; no man 
waits for his neighbour to finish the 
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observations he has begun; he 
shouts in reply as though the main 
object were to be heard at any cost. 
Take a café, a steamer, a railway 
earriage, any place of public resort 
where two or three Teutons are 
gathered. together, and the result 
will be vociferous. That finer in- 
stinct which teaches the talker to 
lower his voice in a picture gallery 
or a public garden, and produces a 
pleasant hush in g¢lubs, reading- 
rooms, and theatres, is entirely 
wanting here. There is nothing to 
be ashamed of in what they are say- 
ing; anyone may hear it; what need 
to make a mystery about why you 
are parting with your nursemaid, 
or what you are going to have for 
dinner ? 

Nor, as a rule, will the pub- 
licity of Rhine steamers, railway 
carriages, Danube boats, or post 
waggons in any way moderate 
the demonstrations of affection 
with which many of your fellow-tra- 
vellers will beguile the way. It 
is quite customary for betrothed 
couples to exchange the most inti- 
mate endearments, sitting enlaced 
in each other’s arms, beneath the 
very noses of their respective Frau 
Mamas and Herr Papas, who, in 
stout complacency, are probably also 
sitting hand-in-hand and beaming 
on things in general in a state of 
mild beatitude that nothing short of 
an earthquake or an explosion could 
disturb, There is nothing surrep- 
titious about the matter; no ‘ fear- 
ful joy,’ snatched in a moment of 
ardour or agony; no blushing or 
bashfulness, no coyness or tremor, 
neither haste nor hesitation. No, 
there they sit; square and broad, 
solidly satisfied, and partaking of 
the kisses and the Butterbrider 
with calm impartiality. If the 
journey be long, you may not im- 
probably be tempted to wish the 
boat would blow up, so wearisome 
and distasteful to you will become 
the enforced proximity of. their 
prosaic familiarities. It will be 
objected that these are not the 
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manners of good society; never- 
theless, they are the manners that 
will meet you in every public con- 
veyance throughout the length and 
breadth of the Fatherland; man- 
ners authorised by custom and 
sanctioned by precedent. They 
have even created a walk of art 
that must be familiar to you in the 
cheap coloured prints adorning 
inn-parlours and humble domestic 
dwellings, beneath which is written, 
for the edification of the unlettered, 
in three languages, ‘ Familiengliick,’ 
* Les Joies de Famille,’ ‘ Domestick 
Bliss.’ One is apt at times, when 
one’s pilgrimage is long, to wish it 
were a little more ‘domestic,’ and 
reserved exclusively for the parlours 
which would seem to be the fitting 
shrines for such demonstrations. 

Of customs we can only speak 
very generally as regards a country 
where every province has its own 
peculiar traditions, and where a con- 
servative affection has preserved 
these with an almost religious exac- 
titude. 

Very unpleasant, according to 
our ideas, is the rule that strangers 
must make the firstadvance. Thus 
when you arrive in a town where 
you propose to remain for any length 
of time, you will provide yourself 
with an introduction or two, you 
will procure a list of the Honora- 
tioren, or honourabilities, of the 
place, and you will drive from door 
to door leaving cards. These cards 
will presently be returned, and 
shortly afterwards a footman or 
laquais-de-place will call,‘ ask to 
see the Herrschaften, and will then 
in due form deliver his master’s 
message, requesting the honour of 
your company at dinner, on such a 
day, at three, four, or five o’clock, 
as the case may be. When you 
arrive on the festive scene, it will 
be your duty to request the hostess 
to introduce you to all the ladies 
present. This she will do, present- 
ing you to the excellencies and 
distinguished personages first, the 
tour being made according to the 
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nicest gradation of etiquette, so that 
beginning with an ambassadress 
you will end with a lieutenant’s 
wife, and then-in turn have to 
receive your court, namely, the 
husbands of all those ladies to 
whom you have been doing 
reverence. The curtseyings, the 
obeisances, the compliments, at once 
embarrass, annoy, and tickle you. 
Your stiff British backbone doesn’t 
take kindly to the prostrations ; 
your knees resent the genuflexions; 
you scorn to grovel, yet you fear to 
offend ; you feel ridiculous in your 
unwonted antics, and are afraid of 
falling off; and yet a sense of hu- 
mour would make it difficult, were 
you more at ease, to abstain from 
shouts of laughter at the _bob- 
bing, sliding, gliding, and grimac- 
ing in which you are playing such an 
unwilling part. You feel that these 
ladies who dip and wriggle as to 
the manner born are criticising 
your want of grace, your rustic air, 
your wooden-jointed reverences, and 
yet you swear to yourself by all 
your gods that no inch lower than 
is consistent with your ideas of 
personal dignity will you sink be- 
fore these your fellow-creatures. 
The blood rushes to your face partly 
in pride, partly in embarrassment, 
and you wish yourself well out of 
this galére ; yet you are angry with 
yourself with an unreasoning anger 
for your want of philosophy and 
your unpliable spine. Experience, 
it is true, will make these scenes 
familiar and indifferent to you ; you 
will gather courage to preserve your 
natural gait, to grant your limbs 
the freedom to which they have 
been accustomed, to ke polite and 
pleasant, and to go your own way 
without attempting to ape manners 
that went out of fashion in England 
before Queen Charlotte died. Itis 
only the first step that costs; but it 
costs a great deal; and it is not 
easy for a very young woman to 
preserve the juste-miliew between a 
modest desire to conform to the 
customs of the country and a sense 
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of mortification at aping manners 
which she does not admire, and can- 
not cordially desire to successfully 
imitate. The absurdity of a Ger- 
man curtsey would be ridiculous 
if it were not sublime. 

In all the sociable little Residenz 
towns, the ministers being allowed a 
certain yearly sum for Tafelgeld 
(table money), are bound to give a 
proportionate number of balls and 
dinners; and to these (if you are of 
the Gesellschaft) you are certain to 
be bidden. To leave you out, be- 
cause you give neither balls nor 
dinners in return, would be to 
insult your class; and this liberal 
view of social obligations produces a 
most pleasant result. 

How many charming young 
married women there are in England 
who would be glad to amuse them- 
selves, happy to dance in muslin, 
if Mechlin be denied them; how 
many that would adorn society, 
make drawing-rooms that are dull 
with dowagers and diamonds gay 
with bright youth and pleasant 
laughter; yet they are not asked, 
because they give no dinners in re- 
turn; because the alderman’s wife, 
who is blazing with the diamonds of 
Golconda and the gold of Ophir, 
would wonder, and the county 
member’s wife would be disgusted 
at the simplicity displayed in the 
cheap gown of the ‘ young person’ 
opposite and marvel at the ‘ queer 
people’ you had got about you. 
In Germany there is no snobbishness 
of this kind; thereis class-prejudice, 
but let it only be known that you 
are a lady, your welcome will be 
just as warm though you come 
in cloth of frieze instead of in cloth 
of gold. You are asked to amuse and 
to beamused; youcan enjoy yourself 
quite as well, though you be only a 
heutenant’s wife, as though you were 
a countess from before the deluge ; 
and the consequence of this liberal 
view of things is, that youth and 
gaiety, and fresh toilets and bright 
faces, are generally to be found at 
German balls, though there may 
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not be so much jewellery and pomp 
and circumstance as your prejudiced 
mind may deem desirable on such 
festive occasions. What you are, 
not what you have, is theonly matter 
to be considered ; and if you are what 
society expects you to be, you may 
anticipate what our transatlantic 
friends term ‘ a good time.’ 

There is a custom—namely, that 
most inconvenient oneof the younger 
sons all bearing the family title— 
which, whilst speaking of society, I 
cannot pass over in silence. So long 
as cadets of noble families remain 
within their own borders, it is not, 
perhaps, a matter of serious incon- 
venience. Everybody knows every- 
thing about everybody else (and a 
great deal besides), and not a shop- 
keeper but is perfectly aware what 
credit it will be safe to give to the 
young count, between whom and 
the ‘ county ’ there are ten stalwart 
lives, and whose modest appanage 
barely suffices to find him in gloves 
and cigars. Butit becomes rathera 
serious matter fora youngster, should 
exceptional fate send him on his 
travels, to have nolens volens a title 
tacked on to hisname. Every inn- 
keeper makes a note of it, and the 
bill swells into an important docu- 
ment. Should he buy anything, 
the shopkeeper scarcely expects he 
will gather up the dirty coppers 
and debased silver that lie on the 
greasy counter; should anyone 
bring him a parcel, a Trinkgeld must 
be forthcoming; he cannot haggle 
with droschky-drivers or squabble 
with landlords. Noblesse oblige, 
and who is to guess that the young 
scion of nobility is not the man in 
possession, not even the rich man’s 
heir? He is, perhaps, a likelier man 
than either of them, with a greater 
air of command about him, bearing 
a bolder front, going through life 
gaily, and smiling in as debonair a 
fashion as though the ancestral 
acres were his, and thousands of 
thalers made heavy the money-bags 
at home. 

But seeing the insane rage for 
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titles of every description that exists 
in Germany, itis almost futile to 
expect that the owners of such 
distinction as hereditary rankshould 
consent to lay it down; and every 
Jew-banker, every successful specu- 
lator, every petty employé, is ready 
to clamour, cringe, contrive, fight, 
fawn, or grovel to attain the grand 
object of this much-coveted distinc- 
tion. The ridiculous official appella- 
tions, the preposterous pretensions, 
the contemptible hankering after 
merely honorary titles, makes a 
certain section of German society 
the scene of childish rivalries that 
are a fair butt for the criticism of 
outsiders. 

The old nobility look upon these 
Neugebackene (newly-baked) preten- 
sions with scorn and disgust; the 
class below such aspirants treat 
the matter with biting . satire; 
and to outsiders the comble de 
folie appears reached by the wives 
insisting on sharing the titles of 
their husbands; so that, if you 
would avoid offence, you must train 
your mind and torture your tongue 
to acquire the custom of saying, 
‘Thank you, Mrs, Privy-Councillor- 
ess;’ ‘Atyourcommands, Mrs. Over- 
police Directoress ;’ ‘ After you, Mrs. 
Riding-Foresteress;' ‘No doubt, 
Mrs. Consulting - Architectress ;’ 
‘With pleasure, Mrs. Inspectoress 
of Sewers;’ ‘As you say, Mrs. 
Veritable (wirkliche) Privy-Coun- 
cilloress,” or Commercial-Council- 
loress, or Doctoress, or Assessoress. 
I think, after such vagaries as these, 
it must be conceded even by demo- 
crats that the titles of prince, 
count, or baron bear about them an 
antique simplicity. 

That love of nature which 
seems born with every German 
has brought about a passion for 
villeggiatura for which we have 
no parallel in England. It is the 
custom of the prosperous citizen of 
a Sunday afternoon to repair, 
attended by his numerous following, 
to his so-called ‘garden.’ Here he 


will smoke the calumet of con- 
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templation whilst -he gazes en- 
chantedly on his patch of potatoes 
or his prolific pear-trees. If he be 
well to do he will probably have 
erected a Sommer-Wohnung on his 
patch of ground; a shady arbour 
will crown a mount overlooking the 
roadway, and here you will see his 
spouse, stocking in hand, presiding 
over the coffee-table, whilst his 
daughters air their charms (in- 
variably in low dresses) and criticise 
the passers-by with evident pleasure 
and much vivacity of manner. 

From the streets of the shabbiest 
little towns, where the fields beyond 
are within a stone’s throw, and 
where other than the existing 
urban arrangements would seem 
unnecessary, you will yet find that 
the chief butcher and baker have 
erected their Tusculums, whither 
they retire, so soon as the warm 
season arrives, to enjoy their leisure 
with dignity. These ‘gardens’ are 
apt to be rather a thorn in the 
humbler domestic flesh. Into the 
mysteries of accommodation it is as 
well not to pry too curiously; but 
as a rule the family food has to be 
cooked in the town, and brought 
out in baskets lined with baize by 
the maid of all work, to whom the 
rural delights are a cause of per- 
petual aggravation. ‘Have you a 
garden ?’ is no uncommon question 
for a servant to ask when you are 
engaging her, and the meaning of 
it is that no groaning to and fro 
along dusty highroads is to be in- 
cluded in the bargain. 

Very amusing is the custom of 
imparting all the little items of 
family news, sending sentimental 
greetings and fond farewells, 
through the dirty daily sheet that 
is published under the title of the 
Anzeige. It makes no pretence to 
politics; it ignores literature and 
the drama (except in the form of 
advertisement) ; its mission being 


. at once to soothe the feelings and 


supply the stomach. It mingles 
the material with the immaterial in 
a manner that is often intensely 
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comic. In nota few houses it is the 
only literary sustenance offered to 
the household, and many a matron 
would not think the whole duty of 
woman accomplished unless she 
had read the Anzeige through, from 
A to Z, before sundown. The 
communications, taken at random, 
run much as follows: 


To-day, at 41.35 P.M., my dear wife, 
born Louisa Kriimer, was safely delivered 
of a strong and lively boy. 

Adolph Ehlers, 
as Husband. 

If the donkey left on the patch of common 
outside the Stone-gate is not claimed before 
to-morrow, it will be sold. 

By Order of Police. 

We have the honour to announce to our 
friends and the public the betrothal of our 
daughter Margarette with Mr, Auscultator 
Schmidt. 

August Meyer, 
Emilia Meyer, born Sanger. 

To-morrow I shall receive fat herrings, 
as also superfine oysters and Elbe salmon, 
from Hamburgh. (Pondering persons 
(darauf reflectirende), be pleased to make a 
note of it. 

Wilhelm Braun. 

To those friends who accompanied us as 
far as the ‘ Green Huntsman’ on our depar- 


ture, we send once again our hearty greet- 
ings and farewells. 


Karl Schroeder, Max Stumpf, Fritz Konig, 
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To-morrow and the eight following nights, 
being moonlit, the gas-lanterns will not be 
illuminated. 

By Order of Police, 


The Grand-Duke Henry XXXVIII, of 
Katzenellenhagen has been pleased to 
confer, on occasion of his late visit to our 
Serene Court, the Grand Order of the Cat 
on Colonel and Adjutant the Baron von 
Minkwitz; and the same Order (II. Class) 
on the Major and Court Chamberlain Herr 
von Goldschliissel. 


If the fool who was kicked out of the 
Quinze Club on Friday night does not 
immediately send an apology to the parties 
insulted, he may look to have his nose 
pulled on the first convenient opportunity. 

Signed, the Club Members. 


Prime pork sausages, together with 
smoked ham and geesebreasts, are to be 
had from to-morrow (inclusive) every 
Wednesday by 

Widow Bollman. 

Bewitching maiden, may thy thoughts 
wander beneath moonlit skies to him who, 
forced from thy beloved presence, will 
never forget the charmed hours spent 
beside thee in the midst of Nature’s green 


delights. 
H. X. M. F. 


The cackling of the two geese that has 
long been a source of suppressed annoyance 
tothe inhabitants of Duke Street is hereby 


publicly protested against. 
The Inhabitants. 


With which example we may, 
perhaps, as well conclude. 
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» THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
To THe Eprror. 


Str,—The author of an article with the above title, in your Number for March, has 
stated that we have the distinct testimony of Hebrew literature that the punishment 
of excommunication was only resorted to out of Palestine, and refers us for proof to 
Buxtorff’s Lexicon of the Talmud, under ‘ Niddui,’ ‘ Cherem,’ and ‘ Schammata,’ the three 
sorts of excommunication. 

Now, Sir, in the two copies of the Lexicon that Ihave consulted in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, there is nothing to bear out the assertion under ‘ Niddui’ or 
‘Cherem ;’ in fact, the explanation of ‘ Niddui’ rather bears the other way, for it asserts 
that those under this sentence were formerly allowed to enter the temple, but bya 
different gate from others; under ‘Schammata’ it is stated that this, the heaviest sort 
of excommunication, was not, in Palestine, inflicted on rabbis, which seems to be the 
only foundation for your critic’s rather sweeping assertion. I would add that under the 
verb ‘schammeth,’ it is stated that Jesus of Nazareth was excommunicated (scham- 
matised) to the blast of four hundred trumpets, which, if it really took place, must have 
been in Palestine. 

Your critic tells us that ‘of the hope and expectation of Israel—of the glorious 
ascension, and of the coming of the Holy Ghost, the Fourth Gospel has not one syllable.’ 
Let me refer him to (@) i. 45, 49, vil. 27, 31, 42; (0) vi. 62, xx. 17; (¢) vii. 39, xiv. 16, 
17, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7-11, 13-15. 

As to the office of Master of the Feast, how does he get over the passage from 
Ecclesiasticus which Trench quotes on the passage? On the whole, as to the charge 
against the Fourth Evangelist of ignorance of Jewish customs, I ask your readers ‘ Utri 
creditis?’ Ithink Mr. Sanday has shown that the writer of the Fourth Gospel must 
have known Palestine well; may I not add, has shown that he must have been the 
Apostle St. John? On the astronomical question, there is an interesting note to one of 
Mr. Hutton’s essays, arguing on astronomical authority that St. John’s account of the 
Last Supper must be the correct one, placing it in the year a.p. 29; but I am told bya 
mathematician of some eminence that the Jewish reckoning was not precise enough to 
enable us to calculate a given passover to a day, which is all the question here. How- 
ever, I think Dr. Farrar has shown in his Life of Christ that the Fourth Evangelist here 
gives us the clue to the order of events, which is a strong argument for the genuineness 
of his Gospel. On the subject of the Johannean discourses, there is an interesting 
appendix to Rey. Stanley Leathes’ Boyle Lectures on the witness of St. John to Christ. 
On the general question of authorship let me also refer your readers to the emphatic 
declaration of Ewald, quoted in Liddon’s Sixth Bampton Lecture. 


Your obedient servant, 
T. L. Hut, B.A. 





